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to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penell Now, and copy this sketch 
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money consideration connected with this free offer. Copy this picture now 
send it to us today. 
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As well as at meal times, is the Ideal Food for Growing Children. Easy to 
digest and insures perfect health and good nature. Grown-ups find in 
EGG-O-SEE strength and energy to work on. EGG-O-SEE is the perfectly 
balanced whole wheat food, and is Ideal for Hot Weather— 


Wholesome—Strengthening—Cooling 


More EGG-O-SEE is eaten each day than all other similar foods “ 
combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food. 






















Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. Large package 10c. 
Try Seven Days of Right Living, as outlined in our “-back to nature” book, sent free on application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Fust a gleam of ivory in 
er smile.” 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


One of America’s Most 

beautiful Artistes, says: 

“Zodenta will imparta 
radiance of dazzling white 
to the teeth that no other 
dentifrice can give.” 


LODENTA 


Is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance 
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It is a dentifrice in 
“crag form different 
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use the ingredients 
are blended together 
by intense heat, so that 
Tides is always the 
same. 

It dissolves all inju- 
rious deposits which dis. 
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the delicate enamel, caus- 
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A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 
Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 

What attention do you give your face and hands? You 
wash them of course, but that’s not enough. Exposure to 
the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust, indoors and 
out, to the tainted air of the ball room or the steam of the 
kitchen, will take the bloom from any complexion. These 
causes and conditions result in a sallow complexion, make 
the skin rough, coarsen its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that 
they can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 
Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 

Milkweed Cream is a skin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, fastidious, 
refined; just a little applied with finger tips te rubbing or kneading) clears the 
minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates them into natural activity, and through 
them feeds the inner skin so that a brilliant and glowing complexion is obtained. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. A sample will convince you; mailed free for stamp. 
F. F. INGRAM @ CO., 68 Tenth St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ELEN STERLING leaned back 
in her chair and sighed resigned- 
ly. The elocutionist was giving 

his second encore, a lifelike description 
of the Pikeville Dramatic Club’s meet- 
ing in the town hall, and she fell to 
planning a white crépe de chine with 
such a rapt expression on her earnest 
face that the youth on the low platform 
was moved to fresh exertions. The 
minister, on her right, was obliged to 
be attentive to the whole program of 
seventeen numbers, and her fancy had 
free rein in flounces and insertions. She 
had the sleeves planned, and was frown- 
ing over the neck when the chair on her 
left was pulled softly out, and a man sat 
down beside her. His beaming face 
betokened no doubt as to his welcome, 
and her crépe de chine faded suddenly 
out of her mind as the quick color 
flamed to her cheeks. 

“Came out of the West like Young 
Lochinvar this very morning,” he whis- 
pered. “I’m located in the Chicago of- 
fice, and had an important errand here 
in Stanton. How old were you when 
you first heard that debating-club 
thing ?” 

2 





THE RED BARN 


F. X. CHAMBERLIN 


“How did you get here?” 

“That Bridget of yours said you'd 
gone to a doin’s at the red church. Cost 
me a quarter to find out.” 

“T r-r-ise to state,” shouted the elo- 
cutionist. “I r-r-ise to s-s-say I 
h-h-have n-n-nothing to s-say, and will 
s-s-it d-down !” 

“Best thing you can do, old man,” the 
scoffer agreed under cover of the laugh- 
ter. “How much more is there?” 

“The Irishman hasn’t spoken yet, and 
Mr. Baker prides himself on_ his 
brogue.” 


“T thought you didn’t know anybody 


in the suburb?” 

“T don’t know many. Mr. Davenport 
here asked me to drop in to-night. He 
thought it might help me get ac- 
quainted.”’ 

“Tt evidently has—with him.” 

He glanced over the low-ceiled room, 
the walls of which showed, in spots, 
the penetrating force of the spring 
rains, and noted the audience. These 
were the people among whom her lines 
had been cast for the past three months, 
and therefore interested him. He was 
agreeably surprised in them, for Stan- 
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ton had never been a fashionable sub- 
urb, and he had expected less. Stanton, 
before becoming a suburb, had been a 
village, and these were still villagers. 
He wondered how long it would be be- 
fore the new people, like the Sterlings, 
would make them suburbanites. 

“This isn’t a bit like our old Mobile 
gatherings,” he said, with a laugh. “Is 
this the extreme of gaiety here? Or do 
they have real social stunts?” 

“You must not malign the town,” she 
reproved. “I’ve been to a lot of things 
since I came.” 

A woman in purple velvet glared at 
them impatiently over her shoulder, and 
they subsided for a time, though the 
things he had to say were so many he 
always wondered how he held his peace 
so long. 

“Shall I be killed: by our neighbor if 
I ask after your father?” 

“He’s in Europe.” 

“Business or pleasure? Did I come 
so near missing you?” 

“It’s business. A secret mission for 
the Bentley Manufacturing Company. 
Even the senior partner doesn’t know 
exactly where he is, and he doesn’t 
write even to me for fear some one will 
find out. It’s quite exciting. He’s their 
auditor, you know.” 

“Is this Mr. Do-dad going home with 
you?” he asked, a shadow passing over 
his face. “If he is, I'm coming, too. 
I’m going to have my innings for a 
while now. Do you realize it is nearly 
two years since I went away ?” 

“Queer! I was thinking of it to- 
day.” 

“Were you, really?” His tone was 
eager. 

“Yes. I gave our laundress that 
pink dimity this morning, that you 
stepped on and tore the day you left. 
She said it had kept its color ‘remark- 
able’ for two years.” 

“Plunk! Down to earth again! I 
was breaking home ties and starting out 
to make my fortune that day, and was 
highly rattled. Is that really the end 
of Pikeville? Do we have to go up and 
offer condolences, or do we just let him 
live it down? For goodness’ sake let 


me take you out to ‘chow,’ wherever it 
is!’ 

The audience pushed back chairs and 
fell into laughing groups, and the min- 
ister turned toward her with an eager- 
ness that was not lost on the other. 

“There are times when I’d like to be 
a layman,” he laughed. “For if I had 
had a little conversation during the last 
few minutes I would have lost my job. 
I’d like to meet your friend, Miss 
Sterling.” 

“This is Mr. Gordon, Mr. Daven- 
port. We used to know each other in 
Mobile long before he went to Hawaii. 
I feel as though he had dropped from 
the clouds to-night.” 

Gordon gave the minister-a quick, 
comprehensive glance, and felt a keen 
disappointment to find him young and 
broad-shouldered, with a twinkle in his 
eye that belied the sobriety of his cler- 
ical garb. He was provoked with him- 
self to realize that he would have pre- 
ferred a white-haired minister if Helen 
Sterling were inclined to do him favors. 
As a sort of penance for such unworthy 
thoughts, he offered to get the dishes 
of ice-cream from the much-ornamented 
table at the far corner of the room, and 
made his way through the crowd as 
best he could. 

At the corner he stood in line with 
the young women in white frippery 
aprons, and gazed for some time at the 
table with its load of all the plated silver 
that looked solid, that could be begged 
from neighbors. A large, plump wom- 
an, with pink bows on her apron, was 
standing in front of him, and _ beside 
her a young girl evidently just trom 
school. At first he paid no heed to their 
conversation, but suddenly his attention 
was arrested by a familiar name. 

“T said it was Mr. Davenport and 
Miss Sterling, and she said she’d heard 
it, too,” the older woman was saying. 
“But, of course, you can’t tell with those 
high and mighty women.” 

“TI was wondering if that was the girl 
Molly wrote me about,” the other said. 
“Ts it announced yet, Mrs. Anderson?” 

“No, indeed, but she doesn’t deny it, 
she just laughs. Annette asked her— 
Annette would do anything. They make 
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a fine-looking couple, and he’s awfully 
devoted.” 

The room whirled aroufd him for a 
few moments, but when it steadied a bit 
he turned his white face in the direction 
of those two he had left. They did 
make a fine-looking couple, sure 
enough, and the minister was splendid 
as he stood there looking down at her. 
It must be a comfort to have a rival 
one could despise! It did not seem 
possible he could have come so far just 
to lose her, after all. Yet what- reason 
had he for expecting anything else? He 
had acted as though there were plenty 
of time, and there had not been a mo- 
ment to lose—with a girl like Helen. 
His years seemed to grow upon him of 
a sudden, and he felt old and sick at 
heart. He was tempted to turn and 
run away, but he straightened up in- 
voluntarily, and resolved to have the 
walk home, anyway. 

“Don’t you want your cream?” the 
girl behind the table asked, touching his 
sleeve. “That’s been there some time, 
and it'll melt if you don’t hurry.” 

He took malicious satisfaction in giv- 
ing Davenport the cream with the few- 
est strawberries in, though his content 
was lessened when he found that gentle- 
man did not notice the slight. 

“Did you have trouble getting it?” 
Helen asked. “I was just going to send 
out a search-party for. you.” 

“There was a crowd,” he said. “And 
of course I wanted to pick out the larg- 
est and best helpings.” 

“T thought possibly one of the apron- 
strings had caught you,’ Davenport 
said. “A woman looks best in an 
apron.” 

“T am partial to pink dimity,” Gor- 
don replied affably, though he longed 
for nothing so much as to be able to 
choke him then and there. “Or possibly 
white mull.” 

He would tell her what he had come 
to say, and he would say it though she 
were engaged to a thousand ministers. 
Not to-night, though, it was too soon. 
To-morrow it would be easier to bear, 
coward that he was! 

“Mr. Baker is going to favor us with 
another Irish selection, Miss Sterling,” 
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the pastor said. “We must turn our 


‘ chairs broadside on so that he can get 


the inspiration of our faces.” 

A man-who might be a deacon or an 
elder came toward them, and, while he 
engaged the attention of Davenport, 
Gordon set the cream dishes just where 
some luckless fellow would be most apt 
to sit on them, and turned to Helen with 
a sudden masterful tenderness. 

“Put on your duds and come on,” he 
said. “We'll go home and thus avoid 
irritating our purple friend any more.” 

He wanted to slip away unnoticed, 
but Helen gently insisted on making 
her excuses to her host, and the recita- 
tion had begun before they left. Like a 
pair of thieves they slipped out into the 
night, and were so gleeful over their 
escape that they had gone a square. be- 
fore they noticed that rain was falling. 
He wanted to go for umbrellas, but she 
would not allow it, and they hurried on 
in silence to her house. The clock was 
striking eleven when he put her key in 
the lock, so he held out his hand for 
good night. As she put hers into it he 
opened his lips to say something, and 
closed them again suddenly. 

“Another great saying lost to the 
world,” she laughed. “Won't you tell 
me some time ?” 

“To-morrow,” he said earnestly. 
“T’'ll call for you at three and take you 
for a drive. Good night.” 

Then he turned up his collar, pulled 
his hat down over his eyes, and strode 
out into the night toward the country, 
with the swinging gait of one who in- 
tends to walk for hours. And not un- 
til he had long disappeared did she re- 
member that she had forgotten to offer 
him an umbrella. 


a1 


It seemed to Gordon as though Helen 
had never been so entirely charming be- 
fore as she was when she came down 
the steps toward him the following 
afternoon. She seemed to fit into the 
warm spring sunshine like a dryad 
from some forest primeval, and her 
bright, happy face made his heart 
bound with sudden pain at the remem- 
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brance of the bitter fact that he had lost 
her. Poor fool that he was not to have 
noticed that the smile she vouchsafed 
him was scarcely warmer *than the 
quick glance she gave the newsboy 
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“They 
sent me such a fresh one that the ink 


eying an ink-spot on her glove. 


is still wet. I'll put it here on the seat, 
and if you aren’t sufficiently interesting 
I'll read.” 





The chair on her left was pulled softly out, and a man sat down beside her. 


who handed the evening paper to her as 
she came down the walk! 

“Shall I put the paper in my pocket ?” 
he asked. “You don’t want to be both- 
ered with it.” 

“No, thank you,” she replied, ruefully 





“We'd better take the hill road to- 
ward town, hadn’t we?” he asked, gath- 
ering up the reins. “The country roads 
will be swamps after last night’s rain.” 

“Mr. Davenport says they are posi- 
tively impassable.” 














Gordon frowned and slashed at a 
weed with his whip. 

“Are pastoral visitations always such 
early ones?” 

“He came to return a book. I told 
him last night I did not expect to be 
home this afternoon. I had an appoint- 
ment at the dressmaker’s.” 

She had not gone—what might it not 
mean for him! 

“Did you put her off just for me?” 

“No, she called me up herself to 
break it.” 

“Yes, but that was this morning,” he 
said triumphantly. “You did intend to 
postpone it for me!” 

Helen reached for the newspaper, but 
he put out his hand and stopped her. 

“No, you don’t!” he said, with a 
laugh. “We'll talk of anything that 
particularly interests you now; Daven- 
port, for instance, and then when we 
pass the red barn on the farther slope I 
shall choose my topic. Turn about is 
fair play. What sort of man is he?” 

“Quiet and not a bit masterful,” she 
said belligerently. “Quick on the up- 
take and fond of antique rugs.” 

“There’s one in my office he can have 
for a song,” Gordon said. “Its an- 
tiquity is apparent in many spots, but 
particularly in front of my chair, and in 
the absence of fringe in the place where 
the fringe ought to grow. Go on.” 

She was sharply conscious that they 
were wasting time in idle banter, but 
her usually keen insight failed to dis- 
cover just how serious a mood his light 
words covered. Was he glad that he 
had come again after so terribly long 
an absence, or did he care at all? 

“His sermons are eloquent,” she said 
enthusiastically. “And everybody in the 
parish loves him.” 

“I’ve noticed it,” he said grimly. 
“Every one of his parishioners that I’ve 
met seems to.” 

“Don’t be foolish !” 

“What do you bring up foolish topics 
for? Man’s cue is always to follow 





woman’s lead—at least, until he reaches 
a red barn. 
safe topic.” 

“There’s a great deal to be said about 
weather,” she said. 


The weather is always a 


“To-day is glori- 
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ous, and I’m glad I’m alive. A day like 
this is so beautiful it always makes me 
want to cry.” 

He held out a neatly folded handker- 
chief. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “Don’t mind 

me.” 
She laughed gaily as they drove on 
through the mud and the puddles, and 
his heart sank within him as he guided 
the horse around the ruts and tried to 
watch the lights and shadows playing 
over her face. He fell to wondering 
once what it would be like to fight for 
a girl like that through all his life. A 
happy, whole-souled optimism, a whole- 
some faith in God and man, made her 
altogether different, and much to be be- 
loved. And how he would love her! 

“Tt’s a long way to the barn,” he said 
suddenly. “Let’s compromise.” 

“No, indeed. Do you think I can get 
that ink off my glove?” 

“Surely. Those are pretty,” he said, 
looking straight into her dark eyes. 
“I’m devoted to brown.” 

“T am wondering who was calling me 
when I came out,” she went on regard- 
lessly. ‘“The.telephone-bell was ringing 
furiously, and Maggie is out, too.” 

“What a pity!’ he cried, in mock dis- 
may. “You don’t suppose it could have 
been Davenport, do you?” 

“I’m going to read you the news,” 
she said severely, unfolding the paper. 
“You need discipline, and I'll find it 
here.” 

“All right, go ahead! The barn is 
half a mile away. Get up, Dobbin!” 

She regarded the steed with a critical 
eye. 

“That horse isn’t a Dobbin. It’s a 
modern, up-to-date horse. Call him 
Roosevelt.” 

“He isn’t strenuous; he’s too slow. 
The liveryman asked me if I were going 
to take out a young lady.” 

They drove along in silence for a 
short time, and Helen fell to dreaming, 
the newspaper lying unnoticed in her lap. 
She was so thoroughly, serenely happy 
that her throat ached and she was al- 
most frightened. The cool air was de- 
liciously delicate with spring scents, and 








she was certain she had never known 
so perfect a day. As they drove on they 
passed under a natural bower of trees 
arching the road, the sunlight flickering 
through the brilliant green, and Helen 
drew in her breath with a quick ex- 
clamation of delight. Quite uncon- 
sciously she laid her hand on his arm, 
but when he turned to look at her she 
was gazing over the fields, and he saw 
nothing but the back of her head— 
graceful but unsatisfactory. 

“We are nearly to the barn,” he said 
irrelevantly. 

She picked up the paper again and 
started to read. “What made the 
miners and operators agree ; 

Then she stopped suddenly with a 
quick sob, and he turned to look at her. 
Her face was white to the very lips, and 
her hands shook so that the paper rat- 
tled when she held it toward him. He 
drew the horse in shortly, and put his 
hand over hers to steady the sheet. 

“It’s father,” she said, in a voice so 
low that he could scarcely hear it. 
“Yesterday in Paris all alone. My fa- 
ther—my own father!” 

He took the paper from her and read 
it for himself in all the pitiful bareness 
of print. There was little to it, just the 
brief mention of the cablegram received 
shortly before going to press, a message 
telling of his death in a Paris hotel the 
day before, but it was terrible in its 
brevity. He laid the paper on her lap 
and looked straight ahead of him, hope- 
lessly dumb. What could he say in the 
face of such a grief? They had stopped 
at the fork of th: roads, and the trivial 
red barn was just ahead, but he could 
not say that now, perhaps ever. It 
would only hurt her worse, if possible. 
She had buried her face in his coat- 
sleeve, and for a brief moment he held 
her in his arms. 

“Helen,” he repeated softly. “Helen, 
Helen!” 

She was not crying—it would have 
been better if she had been able to cry. 
She was crushed in all the gaiety of the 
spring day; struck down by the cruel 
blow. In the first futile attempt at re- 
alization her whole consciousness bat- 
tled against the truth, crying out that it 
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could not be so. Her father was her 
all, the only one in the wide world who 
really belonged to her—and now he was 
gone—gone! She was left desolate, but 
her thought was not of herself, but of 
him who had died so many leagues 
away, alone and suffering, ministered to 
by hireling hands in the stead of her 
own. 

“Somehow,” she said, in a muffled 
voice, “I never dreamed it would come 
so. Everybody loved him, and yet—he 
—he had to go alone, without the com- 
fort of even a friend, in a dreary hotel. 
Oh, Rob! Rob!” 

He touched her hair with gentle fin- 
gers, and she sat up quickly, her white 
face turned straight forward. 

“Will you please drive on?’ she 
asked, with a little catch in her voice. 
“And drive fast.” 

Gordon touched up the horse, and 
they sped up the road to the left, avoid- 
ing the barn, on down the slope and 
through a long, long lane before an- 
other low hill made speed impossible 
to the breathless animal. Helen sat for 
many minutes motionless the while he 
longed to help her as he had not the 
right to do. He could not intrude his 
love on her sorrow, and he could not 
bear to let her see how much of her 
suffering he noted. Finally she lifted 
the paper again in her shaking grasp, 
and read over the brief, cruel announce- 
ment staring at her. 

“That was the telephone,” she said, 
as if to herself. “It was a call from the 
newspaper office. They wanted to tell 
me and ask me about him.” 

Gordon was silent, pitifully conscious 
for the first time of his manly useless- 
ness. She paid no heed, but sat with 
her tense hands clasped tightly together 
in her lap, her set face turned forward, 
her lips trembling, as white as though 
no color had ever filled them. She was 
arguing, fighting, with all the stubborn _ 
determination of her nature, yet con- 
scious all the time of the terrible testi- 
mony whose truth she could not ques- 
tion. He was so strong, so well, so full 
of life and fun, she could not credit 
the evidence of her eyes that he was 
dead. Dead! How much it meant, the 


























































One word, to her, so alone in her grief! 
Yet how could it be when 

“Rob,” she said suddenly, “it says it 
was heart-disease.” He nodded. 

“He passed an examination for addi- 
tional life insurance the week before he 
left.” 

“He did?” 

She spoke with difficulty but deter- 
mination, realizing that some explana- 
tion, however brief, must be her due. 

“T can’t understand it. Why do you 
suppose Mr. Bentley didn’t tell me and 
—and spare me this?” 





“Possibly he didn’t know,” Gordon 
said gently. “It might be.” 

“Father was with Mr. Bentley’s 
brother,” she insisted, puzzled. “May- 


be he knows more. 
him.” 

“Shall we go there?” 

“How far are we from the city?” 

“About five miles.” 

“Do you think we have time to drive 
in?” 

“We can take time. If Maggie is 
out, there will be no one to worry.” 

Worry? There was no one to worry 
any more, ever—ever—ever 

“Then we'll go to Mr. Bentley’s of- 
fice. Will you stand by me, Rob?” 

“Always.” 

She smiled with a wan wistfulness 
that made him wild to hold her tight 
forever in his strong arms, but he mere- 
ly gripped the reins more firmly and 
turned his whole attention to the horse 
for the rest of the silent drive. 


I wish I might see 





poe. 


Seated in his private office, Morris 
Bentley was looking over the late mail, 
pausing now and then to spear the blot- 
ter with his paper-knife as a relief for 
overcharged feelings of some sort, when 
the boy brought in a card and _ stood 
awaiting orders. 

“Miss Sterling, eh?” he said, redden- 
ing. “Show her in, and mind you, leave 
us alone until I ring.” 

“There’s a gent with her.” 

“He may wait outside.” 

“Yes, ‘sir.’ 

A moment later the door opened, and 
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Helen, as white as the paper he held in 
his hand, stood on the threshold. Be- 
hind her Bentley could see, as he rose, 
the broad shoulders of a young man 
whose brown face wore a more seri- 
ously determined expression than he 
wished to see. 

“Come in, Miss Sterling,” he said 
cordially. “Be seated, if you please.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bentley. This is 
Mr. Gordon. He drove me to town to 
see you.” 

“Glad to meet you, sir, but possibly 
Miss Sterling would prefer a private 
interview. You will pardon my frank- 
ness, sir.” 

Gordon put his hand on the knob 
again and looked inquiringly at Helen. 

“T shall be glad if you will close 
the door and remain here,” she said, 
with a quick glance of appeal. “What 
we have to say, Mr. Bentley, may be 
said before Mr. Gordon.” 

“Your legal adviser ?” 

Bentley’s tone was crisp and curt, and 
she seemed to take her cue from it. 

“My friend and father’s. I have seen 
the evening papers, Mr. Bentley.” 

“Yes?” It was what he had expected 
as only natural, but he could not meet 
her eyes as he answered; and she went 
on quickly: 

“Yes; and I have come to ask why 
you—you let me find it out that way. 
It was cruel!” 

He had recovered himself, and his re- 
ply was freighted with sinister mean- 
ing. 

“T can tell you, but only alone.” 

Her determination to be justly dealt 
with upheld her, and she met the veiled 
threat with a cool: “It is now or not 
at all.” 

She was so slight, so firm, so pitiful, 
Gordon’s heart ached for her. 

“Sit down, Helen,” he said, drawing 
up a large chair. “You will be worn 
out.” 

She sank into it without a protest, 
and he stood behind her, leaning on 
the back of it while he listened. 

“T did it for your best good,” Bent- 
ley said diffidently. “I did not know 
how else to shield you. I know little 
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about such things, and I thought you 
would wish it so.” 

“It wasn’t heart-disease,” she said 
firmly. “What was it?” 

He looked at the blotter for a long 
minute before he made reply. 

Gordon seized the opportunity to 
study him unobserved, trying to sift 
pretense from sincerity and discover a 
weak spot for attack. Bentley seemed 
unconscious of the scrutiny, and an- 
swered her query with the simplicity of 
a man who has made an error of judg- 
ment. 


paper notice is—is not true.” 

She gazed at him unseeingly, and the 
color came and went in her face as 
emotion swayed her. Could this be the 
truth on which she might rely, or was 
the other real and this the lie? Was 
there any truth in it, or was it all a 
hideous dream from which she should 
wake presently, shuddering in the dark? 

“Not true?” she murmured at length. 
“Not true?” 

“What in Heaven’s name has hap- 
pened?” Gordon cried, stepping for- 
ward. “Why do you prolong the 
agony?” 

“TI fail to recognize your right to in- 
terfere, Mr.—ah, Gordly. This is not 
a matter of your affairs, unless, indeed, 
you are Miss Sterling’s ‘ 

“Miss Sterling asks for my help,” he 
said sharply. “Though there seems to 
be precious little I can do. Go on!” 

“Well, then,” Bentley said surlily, “he 
is not dead.” . 

Helen sat a moment in stunned won- 
derment, and then buried her face in 
her handkerchief, her shoulders shaking 
with relief from the sorrow that had 
not brought the tears. To Gordon it 
was unbearable. 

“Then what does this damned notice 
mean?” he cried. “For God’s sake, go 
on!” 

“Such language before a lady!” Bent- 
ley cried lightly, his smail eyes narrow- 
ing as he returned the gaze Gordon bent 
on him. “It means I have protected 
Miss Sterling from a lifelong disgrace 
because I admired her father be- 
fore 4 











“Nothing, Miss Sterling. The news- 


“Before what ?” 

“Before he took from us that to 
which he had no right.” 

Helen rose suddenly and stood be- 
fore him, her eyes flashing through her 
tears. How could he? How could he 
even think such a thing? 

“My father!” she cried. “My fa- 
ther !” 

Bentley shrugged his shoulders with 
a fine show of sympathetic concern, 
while Gordon drummed on the back of 
the chair, a deep frown furrowing his 
forehead as his troubled and angry 
eyes noted every changing expression 
of the man before him. 

“Your excitement is natural, but pray 
be calm,” Bentley said quietly. “Mr. 
Sterling was in a tight place financially 
and falsified the books just before he 
went abroad. If we had not honored 
him with the foreign mission we should 
not have discovered it for some time. 
Of course we trusted him implicitly, 
for in all these years he has been the 
soul of honor.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

A despairing conviction that this man 
was speaking the truth seized her, even 
while she protested, and she regretted 
her angry rejection of what he must 
know to be a surety. 

“Please be seated again. I could not 
believe it, either, but it is none the 
less the pitiful truth,” Bentley went on. 
“Now, if I may suggest, I think it will 
be best to let the story of his death pass 
as true, and thus enable him to remain 
abroad with another name and begin 
again. There we can find work for 
him, and it is only fair to give another 
chance to a man who has fallen for the 
first and only time.” 

Helen made no reply, but sat gazing 
at a dark spot on the carpet, with hot 
cheeks. She remembered afterward 
that even at that moment she wondered 
whether the spot were ink or tar. Gor- 
don leaned idly on the back of the chair 
and played with a button in the leather. 
He appeared abstracted, but he was 
never more alive to what was passing 
than at that moment. 

“It is not what we would do for any 
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“Don’t you want your cream 2” the girl behind the table asked, douching his sleeve. 


one else, Miss Helen,” Bentley went on 
quietly. “But your father was with us 
so many years in the South, that we 
feel it is only just to let the matter be, 
and say nothing whatsoever to those to 
whom we owe no explanation.” 

“You are very kind,” Helen said, 
with helpless gratitude. “But I can’t 
seem to get used to it.” ' 

“Very naturally. That was why I 
wanted to talk to you. You were out 
last evening? I thought so. I tele- 
phoned you then, and again a few min- 
utes ago, but the papers printed the no- 
tices somewhat earlier than I expected. 
I feared they would telephone you first. 
I think I chose the best way,” he added 
pleadingly. “Don’t you?” 








“T suppose so, but it was rather— 
rather hard.” 

“IT had not calculated on that,” he 
said, with regret. “I meant to tell you 
myself.” 

In the tragedy of it all she felt weak- 
ly dependent on him, and the simple 
pathos of her gesture when she held out 
her hand to him was heartrending, as 
she asked, with a catch in her voice: 
“What shall I do?” 

“T am afraid there is nothing for you 
to do for some time. You had bet- 
ter not write to him—indeed, I do not 
know where he is at present. You must 
wait until he writes to you.” 

“T don’t see how I can.” 
“Tt will be hard,” he said sympa- 














thetically. “But you appear plucky 
enough to bear it. As to your finan- 
ces 





“T have plenty, Mr. Bentley.” 

He dipped his pen into the ink and 
reached for-his check-book. 

“T’ll write you a check, nevertheless, 
Miss Helen, that will help you for a 
time—at least until you hear from your 
father.” 

Something, she knew not what, pro- 
tested against receiving a favor from 
a man who could believe such a thing 
of her father, and her voice trembled 
as she made her stout reply: 

“I'd rather not.” 

“T shall mail it, then.” 

She shook her head. “I have enough, 
Mr. Bentley, and I can always earn 
more.” 

“Tt is the least we can do for a man 
so long in our employ.” ~ 

“No, thank you!” 

He frowned and laid down his book. 

“Very well, as you please, of course. 
But if you need it, will you let me 
know ?” 

“You are very kind, and I thank you 
again. Father will be grateful. I hope 
you are not in trouble from—from it?” 

“We close our doors Thursday,” he 
said ruefully. “But it can’t be helped, 
Miss Helen; what’s done’s done.” 

Helen was very white as she rose to 
go, and when she held out her hand 
Gordon saw that it trembled. He hated 
Bentley and his “Miss Helens” from 
that moment with all the bitterness of 
his soul. 

“T feel so dazed I know I seem un- 
grateful,” Helen said. “But I thank 
you, and I shall say more when—when 
I have had time to think.” 

“So shall I,” Gordon said grimly. 
But he did not take the hand Bentley 
held out to him. 

Helen was worn and tired from the 
strain of the interview, but her pluck 
kept her up, and she showed it only 
by an occasional quiver of her sensitive 
lips. Gordon had a mad desire to pick 
her up and run away with her, but, in- 
stead, he made a commonplace sugges- 
tion. 

“If you prefer, we can take the train 
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back,” he said, as Bentley closed the 
door after them. “It would get us 
there quicker.” 

“T’d rather drive,” she said, with a 
little sigh. “If you won’t mind my 
not talking.” 

“T want time to think, myself,” he 
said. “By Jove, I left my gloves in 
that office! Would you mind waiting 
here for just a minute?” 

He opened the office door suddenly, 
his step unheard on the soft carpet, 
and found himself again facing the 
senior partner. Bentley was tilted back 
in his chair, spearing the blotter with 
his pen, a satisfied smile lighting his 
face oddly in the dimness of his pri- 
vate room. Gordon bowed apologetic- 
ally. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, but my 
gloves , 

“They are on the back of the chair,” 
Bentley said, rising hastily. ‘Not at all, 
don’t mention it. Good day.” 

There was nothing remarkable, after 
all, in such a scene, yet Gordon, as he 
took up the reins and drove away, re- 
membered the smile, and looked back 
over his shoulder, frowning to himself. 
What did it all mean? 





Y. 

“T don’t care for any supper, Mag- 
gie,” Helen said. “But you may bring 
something to the library for Mr. Gor- 
don, please.” 

The ride home had been chilling, so 
the fire in the library was very wel- 
come to them both. Helen held out 
her hands to the blaze gratefully as 
she pulled off her gloves. When. she 
turned about she found Gordon had 
moved the davenport up close to the 
grate and spread the pillows out invi- 
tingly. 

“Take off your hat and prepare to be 
cozily comfortable,” he said, thumping 
the cushions. “You're going to snug- 
gle down and rest, milady.” 

He took her wrap, and she sank obe- 
diently into comfort, with an involun- 
tary sigh of weariness. 

“I’m going to forage for myself!” he 



















































































cried gaily. “That is, if you don’t 
mind.” 

He was gone before she could have 
protested, had she so desired. 

“I’m getting supper, Maggie,” he 
said at the door of the kitchen. “May 
I have anything I find?” 

“Sure. Ixcipt the bacon, that’s fer 
brickfast.” 

“Lettuce, bread, jam, tea, cold lamb, 
crackers—I see a feast!’ he cried, busy 
at once. “Maggie, who called Miss 
Sterling up on the telephone last eve- 
ning ?” 

“Last night, sor? 

“Are you sure? 
for instance ?” 

“Not a livin’, br’athin’ sowl, sor. I 
was after sittin’ right under the tili- 
phone all avenin’. I’m that scared to 
sit ferninst the back door when I’m 
stark alone I’m allus sittin’ in the dinin’- 
room.” 

“To be sure. Now, please see if 
Miss Sterling needs anything, will you? 
She’s very tired.” 

Helen’s eyes brightened when she saw 
the inviting tray Gordon brought with 
him, and she sat up and smiled wanly 
as he set it on the chair before her. 
The tea and the lettuce sandwiches 
were too much of a temptation, and she 
forgot her hasty resolution not to eat, 
and did ample justice to the little 
spread. It seemed to Gordon as if he 
had never been so nearly starved be- 
fore. 

“Some of those sandwiches have lamb 
in,” he remarked, from his seat on the 
floor. “I learned that salad-dressing 
from a Hawaiian gentleman. It doesn’t 
take a minute.” 

“It’s fine. I didn’t know I was hun- 
gry.” 

“Hungry and cold. 
beaut ?” 

“It’s comforting. I—I have a great 
deal to be thankful for,” she said trem- 
ulously. “You’re awfully good to me, 
Rob.” 

“Tll take to-mistreating you, if it’s 
going to make you feel so badly,” he 
smiled. “More tea?” 

“No, thank you. I shouldn’t get to 
sleep to-night if I did.” 


Not a sowl, sor.” 
Not Mr. Bentley, 


Isn’t that fire a 
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He picked up the tray and took it 
back to Maggie, returning with his 
pockets full of apples, which he dis- 
played proudly. 

“One for each spike on the grate,” 
he said. “And when they’re done, | 
must go home.” 

Out in the kitchen Maggie’s voice 
was lifted in an Irish love-song, and the 
strains reached their ears as she passed 
in and out about her work. 

“T was singing yesterday,” Helen 
said bitterly. “I wonder if it’s always 
so.” 

Gordon made no reply, but bent over 
to turn an apple and poke the fire, 
and she went on. * 

“He seemed real and honest. I felt 
his sympathy all the time, yet I feel 
now that he was hiding something.” 

“Hiding a smile,” Gordon said, jab- 
bing the coals viciously. “I never liked 
him a minute, and I'd like nothing bet- 
ter than to trap him in his own game, 
whatever it is.” 

“Yet, I can’t see,” she mused—‘I 
can’t see any motive for deceiving me.” 

“Aye! there’s the rub.” 

“You will help me, won’t you?” 

“With all my strength, and the whole 
of my kingdom, such as it is!” 

“Rob!” she said suddenly. “Do you 
believe 

“No, I don’t.” He turned his hon- 
est face toward her, and she felt 
strangely comforted. 

“Why not?” 

“My reasons haven't been thought 
out yet.” 

But Helen had her reason: 

“There was something I didn’t like in 
the very way he put his pen in the 
ink.” 

Gordon did not laugh; he was used 
to Helen’s methods of reasoning. 

“Of course,” she said, sitting bolt 
upright—“of course one ought not to 
believe anything of the sort, from 
filial loyalty, but other people’s fathers 
—you know.” 

Gordon stood the poker up in the cor- 
ner but held his peace. 

“You see, there was Mr. Hopper and 
there was Mr. Bancroft, both nice men, 
and they—they did. I suppose their 
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daughters didn’t believe, either. But 
Mr. Bentley was—well, you saw him.” 

It was heartrending to hear that quiet 
voice whose little, tremulous thrilling 
showed the agony behind its compo- 
sure. 
“Yes,” Gordon said slowly, “I know 
what you mean.” 

“There’s something behind it, but 
what ?” 

“That is for us to find out, Helen.” 

“I'd feel so alone if it weren’t for 
you, but I don’t want to be a bother,” 
she said pitifully. 

“Helen!” ° 

“Well, I might be. Father has al- 
ways been all I ever had of my very 
own, and I forget I have no claim on 
others,” she went on. “If I had ever 
had a mother I wouldn't feel so de- 
serted. Other girls have mothers who 
take them in their arms and say com- 
forting, lovely things, but I don’t know 
what it is to have felt a mother’s arms 
around me. Oh, mother, mother, if you 
could only come back and say: ‘Poor, 
poor, little Nelly!” 

The fire died down to red coals, the 


little, leaping flames falling out of sight . 


in the depths of the hearth, but Gor- 
don did not stir. 

“To think!” she cried passionately. 
“To think of father’s betraying the trust 
my mother placed in him! How could 
he have loved so true and holy a wom- 
an; how could he feel himself a man, 
and do this horrible, despicable thing? 
Where can a girl turn, what can she 
trust to, when her own father is 
weighed and found wanting?” 

Gordon had sat gazing into the fire 
for a long time in silence, then he rose 
and paced the floor in deep thought. 

“I’m awkward at talking,” he said, in 
a low voice. “And I can’t think what 
to say, but I know what I feel. There 
isn’t a grander, nobler man on the 
face of the globe than Abner Sterling. 
He would no more stoop to such a 
thing as this than—than St. John. I'd 
trust him with everything I have, and 
my life besides. Why, Helen, ever since 
I was a little shaver I’ve had him for 
my ideal Christian. He never flaunted 
his religion, but it’s the kind you can 





rely on for true blue. Don’t I remem- 
ber when my father died and Abner 
Sterling came to see us? Why, he was 
the only one that didn’t make us feel 
God was punishing us. Why, Helen, 
I never believed in anything until I 
really knew Abner Sterling, and if he 
failed me now—why, Helen, he can’t!” 

She looked up at him and smiled ra- 
diantly through her tears. 

“Oh, yes, yes, Rob, it’s all true!” she 
cried. ‘He couldn’t have done it, I 
know he didn’t do it, but thank you for 
telling me! Goon. Oh! please go on.” 

“Sometimes these days we feel we 
can't trust any man, every one is so 
deep in some questionable thing,” he 
went on. “And we get confoundedly 
pessimistic. Then we are granted the 
privilege of knowing a man like your 
father, and we realize what it means to 
fight a good fight and keep the faith 
by the grace of the whole armor of 
God. It is men like him and women 
like you that make life worth living.” 

His face, still lighted with the glow 
his defense had brought, shone with a 
new happiness. He had been of use, a 
comfort, to her, and the knowledge was 
ecstasy. He could think of nothing now 
but her, and a boyish diffidence held his 
tongue. He could not say what he 
wanted to say now—the red barn was 
still over the hill. The clock was stri- 
king to remind him that she was tired, 
and he must go home. 

“My apples are done,” he said dole- 
fully. “And I must go back to town. 
[ll leave my card with Jean’s address 
and the phone number, and if you need 
me remember [ am on my vacation, and 
my time is yours.” 

She rose and stood in the firelight, 
looking down at the drying apples. 

“I don’t know how to thank you, 
Rob,” she said. “You have been a com- 
fort to me to-night.” 

He held out his hand and took hers 
gently in it. 

“Good-by,” he said. “Do try to get 
a good night’s rest.” 

At the corner, as he went away, ra- 
diantly uplifted and joyous, he passed 
a familiar figure, and looked back just 
in time to see Davenport mount the 



































steps he had just descended. He had 
forgotten Davenport! His heart sank 
at the sight of him, and he strode on 
despondently, the light dying out of his 
face as suddenly as a lamp is extin- 
guished. His happy thoughts vanished, 
and he felt the hollowness of all things 
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sumption, and if they were sorrowful 
and not to be desired, he might show 
a little of his right to comfort her. 


V. 
Gordon was less hopeful of results 
than he cared to admit, and his efforts 





He drew the horse in shortly, and put his hand over hers to steady the sheet. 


as never before. He walked away 
groaning in spirit, the old rebellious 
pride declaring he would tell her that 
he loved her, anyhow, come what might, 
but not until he had won the right by 
finding the truth about her father. If 
the discoveries he might make were 
welcome she might forgive his pre- 


in the next few weeks were so fruit- 
less that he could not but feel that noth- 
ing that he had it in his power to do 
would avail. His was not the character 


to be daunted by obstacles, however, 
and the oftener he found his investiga- 
tions blocked the more determined he 
was never to give over. 


Sometimes as 
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he looked at the matter in the cold 
light of practical mornings he won- 
dered why he had undertaken such an 
enterprise. After all, his faith in Ster- 
ling was not a convincing argument to 
present to others who could present 
such overwhelming proof that men as 
estimable as he had made way with the 
property of others and reason that there 
was no cause for imagining him strong- 
er than his fellows in the face of temp- 
tation. 

Gordon’s business had called him 
away from the city for so long a time 
that he had forgotten the ways of his 
world, and the inopportune moments he 
chose for interviews might explain at 
another time the rebuffs he suffered 
from pompous office-boys. The officers 
of the Bentley Manufacturing Com- 
pany were regularly refused to visitors 
since their sudden failure and resump- 
tion, and it was only by camping for 
hours in an outer office that Gordon 
finally obtained an interview with the 
vice-president. 

This man, Gordon felt assured, after 
some conversation, was not aware of 
anything irregular in the business, and 
was not inclined to discuss the falsi- 
fication, so he let him go reluctantly, as 
one drops back in the water the little 
fish that one has caught when angling 
for bigger prey. 

Adams was to be in town but two 
days, and intended to leave again, there- 
after, for the travels that occupied his 
entire time. Gordon wanted to hint his 
suspicions, but Adams held his watch 
in his hand, tapped his foot impatiently, 
and he was afraid to reach for the 
shadow for fear of losing the substance. 
What he learned was not news. Mr. 
Sterling was in Europe, where he had 
been working on books in the branch 
offices of the firm; his address was not 
known at present, as he had been on 
work that Mr. Bentley’s brother wished 
kept secret. That was all. Would Mr. 
Gordon kindly excuse a busy man, now? 

Gordon went to report to Helen oft- 
ener than he had anything to report, 
though he took it very much to heart 
that he had so signally failed. He 


would so much have enjoyed being able 
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to give her good news from time to 
time. 

She herself had the best piece of news 
for him one Saturday afternoon when 
he stopped in to see her. “Stopping in”’ 
was the way he expressed it to himself, 
though he had to take a train to do so. 

Mrs. Anderson and her sister An- 
nette were there when he came, but 
they discreetly departed, after they had 
taken an inventory of him and mentally 
settled his affairs. He remembered the 
conversation between Mrs. Anderson 
and the girl, and wondered, smiling to 
himself, whether he might not be the 
topic at the next meeting. 

“They’re kind people,” Helen sighed, 
as the door closed after them. “They 
think it scandalous that I wear no black, 
and yet they come to see me and send 
me flowers. Mrs. Anderson was ask- 
ing for details to-day, and I’ve just had 
a letter from him—think of that!” 

“By Jove! What does he say?” 

“The happiest letter!” she cried ra- 
diantly. “Not a word about trouble. 
Just sorry not to see me, that’s all. It’s 
short because he had a chance to get it 
mailed in Berlin, and wrote in a hurry. 
Here, read it!” 

She thrust it into his hand, and he 
read it through, his eyes moistening at 
the tenderness of this man’s affection 
for his daughter, expressed in his ca- 
ressing humor. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked, 
as he folded it again. “I don’t need 
to ask. It isn’t the letter of—of a man 
like that.” 

“No, it’s not,” he said decidedly. 
“He certainly knows of nothing wrong, 
that’s clear.” 

“Well, how can we help him?” 

The “we” was delicious to his ears. 

“IT wish to Heaven I knew! I am 
busy again now, but I spend every eve- 
ning working as well as I can. I can 
consult a detective 

“Not yet,” she cried. “Not till we 
have interviewed everybody and turned 
all the stones we can ourselves. I can’t 
bear to have anybody else know about 
it—though I had to tell Mr. Daven- 
port, of course.” 

His heart sank like lead. 

















“But you let me work for you,” he 
said, in self-consolation. ‘How are you 
getting on here yourself?” 

“Beautifully, though I have had nu- 
merous visits of condolence that trouble 
me a good deal. I can’t bear to be 
acting a lie all these days.” 

“If I ever have any more sorrows,” 
Gordon said emphatically, “I hope to 
goodness everybody but my most inti- 
mate friends will let me alone. I can’t 
understand how bereaved people take 
so much satisfaction in the stir they 
make. Grief is sacred.” 

“It’s kindness,” Helen said. “I ap- 
preciate it. Only I wish I might 
know.” 

Gordon echoed the wish many times 
as he left the house, pondering the let- 
ter that made him all the surer that 
there was something to know. Surely 
her father could not write such a letter 
if he were guilty of any wrong-doing 
whatever. It was the letter of a man 
with a free and happy conscience, whose 
only regret was that distance so sepa- 
rated them. Bentley, he said, kept him 
informed as to his daughter’s health, 
and, he trusted, notified her regularly 
that he continued well. 

“And this is the first word I’ve had!” 
Helen cried. ‘What a pitifully big 
world this is!” 

Theory after theory, brought forward 
and rejected again, occupied many eve- 
nings, and Helen was abmost despair- 
ing. In default of all other proof to the 
contrary she was at times almost in- 
clined to believe the story of the senior 
partner, which was corroborated by the 
rest of the firm and seemed the simplest, 
after all. Then she would remember 
the letter, and recall the nobility of her 
father’s nature, and she would recoil, 
ashamed of harboring such a thought. 
The strain was too great for her, and 
she felt weak and world-weary and 
lonely more than once. 

Gordon was extremely anxious about 
her, and, being haunted by her- thin, 
sad face, he hastened away from a din- 
ner in her neighborhood one night, to 
go and ask if she had not better stop 
the church work she had become so 
thoroughly interested in. With all her 
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worry, she surely had enough without 
taking the sorrows of others so to 
heart. She sympathized so earnestly 
with every little good-for-nothing raga- 
muffin that she wore herself out. In 
this opinion, he told himself, he was en- 
tirely unprejudiced, and was arguing 
in exactly the fashion he should have, 
had the leader of the flock been an el- 
derly individual. He was planning how 
he would scold her, as he swung along 
toward her house, and was so intent 
on his thoughts that he did not see Da- 
venport until he was right upon him. 

“Hello, Gordon!’ the minister hailed 
him gaily. “I’ve just come from Miss 
Sterling’s.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. I’ve been trying to get her to 
travel for health. This trouble is wear- 
ing her out.” 

Gordon groaned inwardly. His per- 
suasions would come as an anticlimax 
and have but comical effect now. 

Davenport held out his hand. 

“Aren't you going to congratulate 
me?” he asked, flushing. “Or hasn't 
she told you?” 

“Certainly, with all my heart,” Gor- 
don said lamely. “I am very, very 
glad.” 

“Thank you,” the minister said, smi- 
ling. “Good night.” 

Gordon stood looking after him as 
long as the light from the street-lamp 
permitted, and then he turned on his 
heel swiftly and strode back to the sta- 
tion to take the next train to town. 


VI. 


Jean Sherman’s box-party reached 
the theater early, or else there was some 
delay on the stage, Gordon did not 
know which, and there was ample time 
for settling opera-cloaks and for con- 
versation, before the curtain rose. He 
had come under protest, but he had 
been at home so little of late years that 
he did not feel it right to disappoint 
his sister who so much wished him to 
be “nice” to her visitor. Gordon had 
been as “nice” as possible to please her, 
and he-was considerably amused to 
catch a gratified glance exchanged by 




















Jean and her husband as they entered 
the box. Young married people are 
ever great match-makers, and scheme 
and plan until it is a marvel when they 
have not broken up all old valued 
friendships through a too great desire 
to have them something more. 

Seated just behind the guest, Gor- 
don studied her in the intervals of con- 
versation, and compared her mentally 
with Jean, Miss Haskins, and Helen. 
She was a small person whose whole 
time was taken up being vivacious, a 
decidedly pretty girl, but one who was 
well calculated to wear out the nerves 
of the ordinary man in a week’s ac- 
quaintance. Jean was statuesque and 
serious, and he could not reconcile the 
friendship at all with her usual tastes. 
She treated Miss Prentice with an affec- 
tionate condescension, and Miss Pren- 
tice never seemed to desire anything 
more from her or any one else. If she 
had any depth to her nature, as Jean 
loyally affirmed, she succeeded admira- 
bly in hiding it. Miss Haskins, seen 
from across the box and compared with 
another, was commonplace, but Guy 
Lawrence seemed to hold a different 
opinion. Possibly that might be because 
he had never seen Helen, poor wretch! 

“One would think you were prepar- 
ing a sermon,” pouted Miss Prentice. 
“Why do you look at me so? Have I 
been naughty ?” 

“Was I looking at you?—that is, I 
mean I’m sorry I did,” blundered Gor- 
don. “Do you know the selection they 
are playing?” 

“Yes, indeed. I'll play it for you the 
first chance I get; shall I?” 

“Td like nothing better.” 

She looked at him through half-closed 
eyes. 

“You don’t mean that,” she said, 
with alaugh. “You're thinking of some 
one else. Tell me who it is!” 

“T was watching the orchestra,” Gor- 
don said coolly. “They work so hard.” 

“The fancy-stunt man pleases me 
best,” she went on. “He can play any- 
thing from sandpaper to the triangle, 
singly or together. I’d rather see him 


than moving-pictures, and that is say- 
ing a good deal.” 
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The curtain went up on as pretty a 
bit of sentiment as Gordon had ever 
seen, and he more than once wished that 
Helen could see it, too. He knew just 
the places where she would wink the 
hardest, and how she would pretend the 
light hurt her eyes after the curtain 
went down. At such times he never 
spoke to her until she looked up at him 
and nodded, waiting for his answering 
nod and smile. She always understood. 

“Wasn’t it too cute?” Miss Prentice 
was saying to Jean. “I think where 
she says: ‘Kate, you—poor—poor—lit- 
tle—fool!’ is perfectly darling. I wish 
you could have seen her in ‘Carrots,’ 
as I saw her in New York.” 

Gordon sat back in the box and read 
the advertisements in the program. 
Anyway, Davenport couldn’t take her to 
the theater, minister that he was. 
Though, Gordon said to himself, he 
would go, were he a thousand times a 
minister, even if they had to go out 
of town on funny little sprees to do it. 
He laughed to himself. 

“I didn't know the jokes were so 
funny,” Miss Prentice cried. “Do read 
it to me! A new joke is such a 
rarity.” 

“There is none in the program. This 
one [ was thinking of concerns a min- 
ister, but the joke is on me, if there is 
any, and I can’t really see the point.” 

“That sounds suspicious,” she said 
coquettishly.* “Tell me about it.” 

“What were you saying about Ster- 
ling?” Jean’s husband asked Lawrence 
suddenly, and Miss Prentice, noting the 
immediate loss of Gordon’s attention, 
joined the conversation. 

“He’s the one who died a few months 
ago. I think I’ve met his daughter— 
handsome, but forbidding and cold.” 

Gordon flushed. Such a rattle-brained 
chatterbox ! 

“She’s as fine a somebody as there 
is on the globe,” Lawrence spoke up 
warmly; and while Gordon longed to 
embrace him as a man of unusual dis- 
crimination, he added, in a low voice, to 
the girl in front of him a satisfying, 
“Almost.” 

“T thought you were speaking of the 














father,” Jim said. “Did you know 
him ?” 

“Indeed I did,” said Lawrence. “If 
there is anything about him that I don’t 
know, I don’t care to know it. How 
Miss Sterling belongs to him I can’t 
understand. There’s the curtain.” 

Possibly the remainder of the play 
was delightful, but Gordon was in such 
a fever to have a word with Lawrence 
that it seemed interminably long. At 
last, however, it was over, and they 
, rose, with laughter and idle talk, to slip 
into their shimmering party-coats and 
don their absurd, but undeniably effect- 
ive, high hats. Gordon made an effort 


to be gay, but his heart was not in 


their fun, and he felt the bitterness of 
contrasts very sharply. A man’s honor 
and a girl’s happiness depended on what 
Lawrence could tell him, and yet they 
walked out chatting lightly on any sub- 
ject that came first to mind, laughing at 
nothing and each other, as gay as if no 
sorrow or suffering were possible. 

As they were passing out they were 
stopped a moment by the crowd in the 
foyer, and Miss Prentice took the op- 
portunity to fasten a refractory clasp 
of her glove. They stood at one side, 
and Gordon took a certain pleasure 
in watching the passing show, the while 
he wondered if he could by any chance 
have happened at last upon some one 
who knew the real truth of the Sterling 
mystery. 

“Can you help me, do you think?” 
Miss Prentice’s voice broke in. “I’ve 
tried and tried.” 

Gordon took the white-gloved hand 
in his obediently, and with little diffi- 
culty clasped the fasteners. It took but 
a moment, but just as he finished he 
glanced up and looked squarely into 
Helen’s eyes. On the other side of her 
he saw Davenport and a strange girl, 
and he flushed to the temples as he 
bowed. For a second he was angry that 
Davenport’s habit permitted theater- 
going, and then his ill-feelings turned 
on his own act. Why the mischief did 
he have the bad luck to be playing the 
devoted to a girl like that when Helen 
looked his way! He did not know but 
that he ought to be glad, rather than 
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otherwise, that Helen had seen it, 
though what difference it would make 
to her he could not cheat himself into 
seeing. It would never have been pos- 
sible that the sight of Miss Prentice 
could give her the stab he felt at the 
sight of that everlasting Davenport. 
What a piece of foolishness, anyway! 

“The carriage is there,” he said rather 
bruskly. “Shall we go now?” ’ 

In the doorway Miss Prentice seized 
Jean by the arm and said in a low 
voice: “Do you know this paragon of 
a Miss Sterling?” 

Jean shook her head wonderingly. 
“Never saw her.” 

“Well,” her friend said, with a laugh, 
“you'd better make her acquaintance 
and decide whether you’re going to like 
her.” 

Jean turned to ask her a question, 
but Jim was waiting to help her into 
the carriage, and she said nothing. Per- 
haps she could find out later. 

At the hotel café where Jim had or- 
dered their supper, the lights and music 
jarred on Gordon inexpressibly. He 
was out of tune with it all, though he 
had never particularly admired the 
gorgeous decorations that served as a 
marvel to country visitors the year 
round. The pomp and circumstance 
seemed tawdry and theatrical, and there 
appeared to be fewer nice people than 
usual there. Had he been Jim, he would 
not have chosen that place that night, 
but perhaps it was Miss Prentice’s 
choice. Helén would have thought one 
of Jean’s little suppers so much cozier. 
He wondered if it were not something 
of a strain on Jim’s flat pocketbook. 
What, he wondered, made the difference 
between those who could make money 
and those who could not? Was it all 
luck? Really, he had not been as good 
as he might have been, and he would 
help out with an invitation or so. 

“Rob has something on his conscience 
to-night,” Jim laughed. “He’s been 
worried all the evening.” 

“T am rather absent-minded,” Gordon 
admitted. “I’ve had a hard two weeks 
of it, and I’m tired. I was wondering 
just then if you’d all go to the concert 
at the Auditorium with me. There isn’t 
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She sat up and smiled wanly as he set the tray on the chair before her. 


anything else in town, now that we 
have seen this.” 

“Indeed, we will. Do take some more 
salad,” Jean urged, much gratified. ‘It 
may rest you.” 

How easy it was to please people, 
after all! Jean’s happy face reproached 
him for the self-absorption that had 
made him forget everything but Helen 
and the problem she had entrusted to 
his hands. ; 

Finally it was over, the noise, the 
twanging, the everlasting chatter, and 
they could go home. As he put on his 
hat he found a chance to speak to 
Lawrence alone. 

“May I see you at the bank to-mor- 
row after hours?” 

“Not to-morrow; I’ve promised to 


go 





“Oh, all right. Friday?” 

Lawrence looked at him in surprise, 
wondering what was wrong, but hating 
to ask. Perhaps Rob was worrying 
that he kept so silerit. After what 
seemed unnecessary deliberation, he an- 
swered, still puzzled: 

“Why—yes, Friday. I can give you 
an hour or so.” 

Gordon nodded and hurried forward 
to hold open a door. Till Friday, then. 
What an eternity! 


VII. 

Lawrence had on his hat when Gor- 
don entered the bank, for he thought 
Gordon’s errand might possibly be brief 
enough to allow him to get up to Mrs. 
Sherman’s in time for a short automo- 














bile trip. Gordon, however, showed no 
intention of making his errand short. 

“This isn’t exactly a good place to 
talk,” he said, waving his hand in the 
direction of the departing men and ar- 
riving scrubwomen. “It’s  plaguey 
noisy, besides. Suppose we go to 
Brenker’s and take a private room. 
What do you say?” 

“Why, certainly,” Lawrence replied, 
bidding farewell mentally to his cher- 
ished hope. “But what the dickens are 
you going to do with me?” 

“Get all I can out of you about Ster- 
ling,” Gordon said, in a low voice. 
“You know something you can tell 
me.” 

Lawrence studied him a moment. 

“What difference does it make to 
you? Got a claim against him?” 

“I’m trying to clear him.” 

Gordon’s originality was well known, 
but he did not usually let it carry him 
into such quixotic fancies as this. What 
in the mischief had struck him? 

“Tt’s an impossibility. Why not let 
it rest as long as he is dead, and no- 
body knows the difference? No one 
cares now whether he was a rascal or 
not. Take my advice and keep out of 
it, 

“T promised to help prove him as in- 
nocent as I believe him to be. If you 
could see his daughter 

“Oh! Sits the wind in that quarter?” 
laughed Lawrence, holding out his 
hand. “Congratulations, old man!” 

“There’s no cause for congratula- 
.tion,”” Gordon said, his voice shaking in 
spite of himself. “Your good wishes 
are due another fellow. Will you help 
me in this business?” 

“Gordon, you’re a trump!” Lawrence 
cried, regretful for having even inten- 
tionally hurt him. “Help you? To be 
sure I will! I only wish we were more 
sure of results. Wait till I finish this 
and get my hat.” 

“Tf you have any proofs, bring them,” 
Gordon said. “For I am exceedingly 
skeptical as to his guilt.” 

In one of Brenker’s private rooms 
Gordon ordered cigars and a light 
lunch, and they sat talking of many 
things before they spoke of work. Then 
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Gordon threw away his cigar and set- 
tled down to the business nearest his 
thoughts. 

“Now, ’whatever you know, Law- 
rence, out with it!” 

“T’m so relieved,” Lawrence drawled 
lazily. “A dark fear had seized me 
that I had been brought here to be 
held up. The privacy of this place is 
appalling !” 

Gordon usually laughed at Law- 
rence’s raillery, but to-night it irritated 
him. 

“Go on! go on!” he commanded im- 
patiently. “I’m in a hurry.” 

“Well, then, if you must,’’ Lawrence 
said reluctantly. “Sterling sent the 
bank page after page of false reports, 
involving us in all sorts of difficulties 
and misrepresenting facts grossly, so 
that we came within an ace of losing 
more than we could stand. - Then he 
cleared out for Paris, where an avenging 
Providence or his Nemesis laid him low. 
There, on that chair, are my proofs. 
Kill me and destroy them, if you must, 
but you won't gain a continental by 
x. 

“Do be serious, Guy. I never was 
more in earnest in my life.” 

“So I perceive. It frightens me.” 

“Did you ever know of anything else 
wrong that Sterling has ever done?” 

“Great Scott, no! Isn’t that enough?” 

“Hand over the books,’’ Gordon said, 
sweeping the things from the table. 
“Let’s get to work.” 

Lawrence gazed at him, puzzled for 
a moment, then shrugged his shoulders 
and reached for the papers. Whatever 
reason Gordon had for his insistence he 
realized must be good and sufficient, at 
least in his own eyes. To Lawrence, 
whose mind was made up, and, being 
nade up, was difficult to change, it was 
the veriest nonsense to waste an eve- 
ning so made for automobiling. Per- 
haps if they hurried they might finish 
yet, in time, and he would need no sup- 
per after Gordon’s little spread. 

“Which is the first?” Gordon broke 
in. “Explain what these abbreviations 
mean.” 

Lawrence, once roused, was as ear- 
nest as he, and the two men worked to- 
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gether for two hours with not an in- 
terruption except when Gordon once 
pushed back his chair and paced the 
floor, smoking furiously. The conclu- 
sive evidence of the figures was over- 
whelming, and Gordon’s despair grew 
as they turned the pages and Law- 
rence’s even, monotonous voice ex- 
plained discrepancies and noted omis- 
sions without comment or remark. 

As he walked up and down, without 
so much as a glance at Lawrence, who 
sat stretching his arms and yawning, he 
cast about in his mind for some clue, 
some hint, that might yet save it all, and 
failed to find anything but the growing 
certainty that Helen’s father was guilty 
of the crime of which Bentley accused 
him. He threw away his cigar and sat 
down to work again with Lawrence, 
who brought his chair-legs down with 
a bang and glanced slyly at his watch. 

It was six o’clock before Lawrence 
raised his head from the last sheet, and 
sat back, with a short laugh and a 
triumphant glance at Gordon, whose 
crazy faith had cost him so much 
work and lost him a delightful after- 
noon. Gordon did not look up, but sat 
hunched down despairingly in his chair, 
gazing at the pages before him. How 
could he ever go to Helen with the 
news that her father was a lawbreaker, 
a man for whom the penitentiary 
waited, a man whom no one could trust 
ever again? Why should he, of all 
men, have to take that terrible message 
to her? Loving her with his whole 
soul, how could he bear to crush her 
with this blow? What a poor, pitiful 
fool he had been to come home so full 
of life and hope and love! 

He sat frowningly thinking so long 
that Lawrence began to. grow impatient. 

“Guess I'll go now,” he said, rising. 
“That is, if you are through with me.” 

Gordon reached slowly out and 
turned the leaves, and Lawrence, glan- 
cing at him, noted a new gleam in his 
eye. He held two papers to the light, 
one in each hand, gazing feverishly at 
them in turn, his face flushed with an 
excitement newly augmented. He drew 
a quick, short breath and shook his 
shoulders sharply, and then his mood 


changed. He laid the papers down 
with marked indifference, though his 
hand shook slightly, and lighted an- 
other cigar. 

“Where does the falsification begin?” 
he asked. “Where I put that pencil?” 

“Ves,” 

Gordon looked at him, with half- 
closed eyes, through the tobacco smoke, 
waiting a short time in order to steady 
his voice. 

“It’s written on different paper from 
the first part,” he said. ‘Had you no- 
ticed it?” 

Lawrence seized the paper. “By 
Jove, no!” he cried. 

“Certainly. Hold them to the light.” 

“It’s the water-mark! By George! 
A lion on this and a clover on that! 
Gordon, that means the very dickens to 
pay!” 

They sat gazing at the papers a long 
time in stunned amazement, then Law- 
rence piled them up mechanically, al- 
most reverently, at one end of the 
table. 

“Whatever made you suspect at 
first ?” he asked at length, in a whisper. 
“Where did you get your idea?” 

Gordon hesitated a moment. “Mr. 
Sterling is not dead,” he said. 

“The dickens!” Lawrence’s face was 
the picture of amazed consternation. 

“He is in Europe, being kept at 
work, I have good reason to suspect, in 
order to prevent his telling something 
he knows. The falsification nonsense 
hides something, and the lie about his 
death, which Bentley acknowledged; 
was ostensibly to hide the falsifica- 
tion.” 

“Who do you think is the man, if 
Sterling isn’t?” 

“An excellent actor, whose powers 
failed when he tried to hide his chagrin 
that I should know of the matter.” 

“Do you know Bentley at all?” 

“Enough to know his heart is not the 
kind to prompt him to save anybody’s 
feelings at his own expense.” 

Lawrence was as excited as Gordon 
now, and his questions were short and 
sharp. 

“Where is Sterling? 
daughter know ?” 


Doesn’t his 



































“He is supposed to be on an impor- 
tant secret mission, and she is kept in 
ignorance as to his whereabouts. It 
was a letter he wrote her that strength- 
ened my belief in his innocence. Bent- 
ley’s manner and his extreme benevo- 
lence aroused my first suspicions, which 
were increased by his lying about a 
telephone message.” 

“He is to sell out his interest and 
leave town to-morrow,” Lawrence said. 
“Whatever we do must be done quick- 
ly. Where are his reports ?” 

“Miss Sterling has them in a safe,” 
Gordon said, rising hastily. “She was 
speaking of fire one evening, and re- 
marked that all his belongings are in 
her possession. He left in great haste. 
I'll get them at once.” 

“Can we meet here again?” Law- 
rence asked eagerly. “Or shall I come, 
too?” 

“No, you can have a couple of hours 
to yourself,’ Gordon said maliciously. 
“Mrs. Sherman’s cook makes excellent 
desserts. I'll be back here at half-past 
eight, at the latest, so mind you're 
here.” 

He’ was gone in another moment, and 
hurried out to catch the car to the dis- 
tant suburban station. As_ ill-luck 
would have it, there was a delay, and 
he could not bear to wait upon the un- 
certainties of the city’s rapid transit. 
So, when Lawrence came out in haste 
to reach a dress-suit and dinner, he was 
just in time to see Gordon’s tall figure 
striding south with the familiar swing 
of the shoulders he had known so well 
at college. 


VIII. 


When Davenport dropped in and 
asked Helen to go over to the church 
with him to hear the new soloist, she 
was on the point of declining, but she 
suddenly realized that she was permit- 
ting herself to be too much of a recluse, 
and went. With the exception of the 
one evening at the theater she had been 
nowhere for many days, and she was 
beginning to feel the loss of contact with 
others. Gordon she had not seen for 
so long she wondered whether he had 
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forgotten her. The fall evening was 
chilly, so she stopped to put on a wrap, 
and then hurried away, leaving word 
with Maggie where she might be found 
in case any one called. By “any one” 
she meant one man, but, of course, Mag- 
gie was not supposed to know that. It 
was not that she cared specially for 
the soloist, but that she was restless, and 
must do something. To stay at home 
was to brood over her father’s trouble 
and Gordon’s defection, and she was 
too sensible to indulge in the depression 
it brought. Blues were physical, she 
had always told herself, and could be 
walked off, but somehow, for the first 
time in her life, her philosophy failed 
her. She must get out and see more 
of her kind of people and wake herself 
up. 

A goodly number of the congrega- 
tion were there in the church when she 
arrived, so she sank into a rear pew and 
waited to sit in judgment on the tenor 
who had asked for a hearing of his 
voice. He was tall and fine looking, 
and Helen wondered how he enjoyed 
being exhibited like a mahogany desk 
or a horse trotted forth to show its 
paces. It seemed to her that all the 
most critical parishioners were there, 
and she wondered how they would 
serve him. Mrs. Anderson, in a mar- 
velous costume of green and pink, was 
there, as well as the lady in purple who 
had disapproved of Rob Gordon so 
many weeks before. She remembered 
how amused he had been, for they 
weren't making a single bit of noise, not 
a bit. It didn’t seem possible that a 
man of his caliber could be fascinated 
by a fluttering butterfly like Amy Pren- 
tice, but there never was any choosing 
for people in such matters. 

The tenor’s voice was magnificent, 
but his ringing notes served only for 
a background for her moods, as vary- 
ing as his range. She was tired, and 
gave herself up to thinking, with a 
wild feeling that nothing much mat- 
tered, after all. Davenport, seated be- 
side her, was intent on the reason for 
his coming, and she felt free to shut 
out everything and be alone in the 
crowd—a miserable, heart-sick girl. 
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“Willi you come back to the house 
with me at once?” a voice whispered 
over her shoulder. “It’s extremely im- 
portant.” 

She was not surprised to look up 
into Gordon’s face, but she was startled 
at its set seriousness. She rose without 
a word and joined him, her heart near- 
ly bursting with anxiety. 

“Mr. Davenport will be good enough 
to excuse you,” he said formally. “I 
am sorry, but it is necessary.” 

“Ts there anything wrong?” Daven- 
port asked. “Can I help you?” 

“Thank you, no,” Gordon said, try- 
ing not to be savage. “No one is 
needed.” 

Helen said nothing until they reached 
the street, when she laid her hand on 
his arm and asked the question that had 
at first sprung to her lips: 

“Ts it father ?” 

“Yes, but he’s all right,’ Gordon ha- 
stened to assure her. ‘We are looking 
into his reports, and I want his copies. 
That’s all.” 

“T am thankful.” 
breath of relief. 

He was not ready to answer, as he 
wished, the anxious questions he knew 
would follow, so he made light of the 
situation by turning her thoughts away 
for the moment. 

“So am IJ. Helen, I haven't had a 
chance to speak to you about Davenport 
yet.” 

“Oh, did he tell you?” She glanced 
up brightly. 

“T should have thought you would 
have told me.” 

“Why, Rob, I didn’t suppose you 
cared enough!” Her face was turned 
from him now. 


She drew a’ deep 


“Cared !” 
“Yes. You never have liked him, you 
know.” 


“He seems to be a fine fellow. I’m 
very glad.” How hard it was to be 
cordial and sincere at the same time! 

“He is,” she said warmly. “But per- 
sonally I’d prefer to have you say 
nothing than to speak in such a tone.” 

“You can’t expect me to be crazy 
over it!” he said scornfully. 


“T didn’t think you could be so bitter 
about any one.” 

“I am not the least bitter. I told 
him I was mighty glad, though I didn’t 
mean it.” 

“T am very happy over it,” Helen de- 
clared gaily. “I did it all myself, you 
know.” 

“What, the mischief!” 

It did not sound like Helen, that 
flippant remark. 

“You don’t think I ought to be proud 
of it?” she laughed. “I’m afraid I can’t 
influence you to like him a bit. Tell me 
about father’s books.” 

He would not stay after she had 
found the reports for him, not even to 
take the cup of coffee she urged on 
him. If there was anything to be ac- 
complished it must be done at once, 
and he must do it. Helen looked wist- 
fully after him as he went off again, 
having declined to go back to the 
church. In the light of the street-lamp 
she could see him for some distance, 
from the library window, and she gazed 
after him long after he had disappeared. 
Then she sat down at the piano to play 
a waltz, noisy, galloping, headlong. 
When Maggie came in, an hour later, 
for orders, she found her young mis- 
tress with her head against the music- 
rack, and at first she thought she was 
asleep. 


In the solitude of the early suburban 
train Gordon vowed that he would 
make just one more trip to Stanton, and 
that to return the reports and no more. 
He would not even go in, for he was 
certain he could not stand it. He 
might, he thought bitterly, run across 
Davenport again, and he knew that he 
should choke him. Helen, of course, 
had a right to marry whom she chose, 
but she might have saved him some- 
thing of this suffering if she had so 
much as mentioned the minister in a 
letter. He would carry out his prom- 
ise to clear her father, if possible, and 
then he would go back to Hawaii 
or Manila or Halifax—anywhere but 
Stanton again. 

It was after nine when he reached 











Brenker’s, and Lawrence was pacing 
impatiently up and down at the hotel 
door as he approached. They made no 
remark, but went at once to the little 
officelike room, for which arrangements 
had been made, and settled down to 
work. They knew it was a task that 
would take them the better part of the 
night, and they took it up with the in- 
tent to have done as soon as might be. 
Lawrence draped his evening coat over 
‘a chair and removed his collar and 
tie, but Gordon had not a_ thought 
for anything but the work before him. 
The first glance showed him differences 
in the reports as Helen had them and 
those that had been sent to the bank, 
and his heart bounded with delight to 
think of what he might tell Helen on 
the morrow. The only question now 
to find out was the extent of the fraud, 
the only necessity that of obtaining 
facts and figures to serve as proofs for 
charges he should make. 

About midnight they rested, and ate 
ravenously a supper of coffee and 
rolls. Lawrence was beginning to 
show signs of weariness, and his 
early hilarity had disappeared, but 
he would not stop taking notes, even 
at Gordon’s insistent wish. He must 
substantiate their suspicions of Bentley, 
and he did not intend to leave all the 
glory to Gordon. Finally, however, just 
before dawn, Gordon laid down his pen 
and silently folded the papers and 
closed the books, too worn out to com- 
ment on the night’s discoveries and al- 
most too sleepy to care. Then they al- 
lowed. themselves an _ hour’s sleep, 
Lawrence on the bony couch and Gor- 
don on two chairs, because the first 
train for Stanton, where Bentley lived, 
did not leave until half-past five. 

The night clerk looked at them some- 
what amused as Gordon paid the reck- 
oning, for they were a disheveled pair, 
and Lawrence’s evening dress was 
somewhat out of place in the garish 
light of day, but he was puzzled as 
well, for they quite evidently had been 
at work, as the books testified, and 
neither was intoxicated. 

They found the little station deserted 
when they reached it, and their train 
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late, but in time they were fairly 
started for Stanton. Lawrence went to 
sleep on the local’s dusty plush in ut- 
ter disregard of his fine feathers, but 
Gordon sat by the window and gazed 
out at the little truck-gardens as they 
crawled by, glad he had been of use to 
Helen, but heart-sick to think of the loss 
he must face in a few hours. He had 
not changed his mind about telling 
Helen, though he looked at things in a 
new light now, for since she was to 
marry another fellow it was not like 
claiming a reward for his services. 
Other, better, fellows had won defeat 
in love, but why should he have to be 
denied the joy of claiming Helen as his 
wife? The humble role was not his by 
nature, and he rebelled against defeat 
with all the strength of his sore heart 
and weary body. He had lived on the 
hope so long, so long! 


IX. 


The astonished butler showed the two 
men into the morning-room, with a 
glance of interrogation at Lawrence's 
unseasonable costume and a muttered 
doubt as to Mr. Bentley’s seeing any 
one at such a heathenish hour. When 
he left them alone they took rapid and 
earnest note of the luxurious furnish- 
ings and nodded to each other their 
wonderings as to his reception of their 
errand. Gordon was prepared for a 
terrible scene, and expected Bentley to 
storm back and forth on the polished 
floor, protesting his innocence to high 
Heaven and any one who might be 
near enough to overhear. In thinking 
it over, Gordon wondered whether, af- 
ter all, he had done the wisest thing in 
coming directly to this house without 
consulting Helen as to what was best 
to do. His desire to save her had 
perhaps made him too hasty. 


The butler, returning, announced 


coldly that Mr. Bentley begged to be 
excused, as he was not yet up, and was 
to leave at ten for New York. To rise 
and dress would no doubt take too much 
of the gentlemen’s valuable time. 

We have all 


“Time is nothing to us. 
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the time there is,” Lawrence said, 
yawning. “Tell him to come down in- 
formally just as he is.” 

“Tell Mr. Bentley, please,” Gordon 
said quietly, “that we shall wait here 
till it is his good pleasure to come 
down.” : 

The man vanished, and Gordon sig- 
naled to Lawrence a fear that the de- 
lay might be indefinitely prolonged. 
Lawrence cast a despairing glance over 
his suit and motioned to the sunshine 
flooding the room and laughed nerv- 
ously. His laughter increased as he 
looked at-Gordon, but he hushed it nois- 
ily and explosively as the butler’s step 
was heard again in the hall. 

“Mr. Bentley says, gentlemen,” the 
butler repeated with a half-smothered 
yawn, “he will not be down at all” 

“Kindly repeat to Mr. Bentley,” 
Gordon said patiently, “that if that is 
the case, we shall not leave at all.” 

After the disappearance of the man 
the moments passed very slowly. They 
were little inclined to talk of anything 
but their errand, and this they feared 
to refer to in the most distant manner 
in this house. So they gazed at the 
paintings, the Oriental rugs, and the 
ornate furnishings, wondering how 
much the owner’s tastes were repre- 
sented in it all, and for how much his 
family was responsible for the very 
evident costliness. Gordon, wandering 
about the room on a tour of inspec- 
tion, decided it was the result of the 
clashing tastes of the city decorator and 
Mr. Bentley himself, and amused his 
restless mood by trying to imagine what 
Jean or Helen or his mother could have 
made out of its barbaric splendor. 

A footfall in the doorway made him 
turn about, to face Mr. Bentley him- 
self, smiling, complacent, and spotless, 
the perfect picture of an American 
business man in the negligée of his 
morning robe and slippers. 

“I beg pardon, gentlemen, for keep- 
ing you waiting,” he said. “Pray be 
seated. This is rather early for me, and 
I was not on dress-parade. Possibly 


the younger generation keeps earlier 
hours.” 
“This is, on the contrary, late hours 


for us,” Gordon said dryly. “We have 
not been to bed.” 

“Aha!” Bentley laughed. “Been ma- 
king a night of it, eh? Lawrence, I 
see, is still togged out. Was it at the 
Gaiety ?” 

“No, at Brenker’s.” 

The early morning joviality sat ill on 
Bentley, and jarred on Gordon’s already 
overstrained nerves. 

“Do tell me about it. 
Gordon.” 

“Thank you, no.” Gordon’s voice 
was hard, for it was all he could do to 
keep from throttling the man_ before 
him, and he was holding himself in 
with a tight rein. 

“A habit of yours, this standing? 
Very: becoming to your figure, as you 
are probably aware. Well, what were 
you up to?” 

“Comparing two sets of reports, Mr. 
Bentley,” Gordon said _ deliberately. 
“And making notes of the contents.” 

Bentley put out his hand to ring the 
bell, but Gordon stepped between his 
hand and the cord, and he sank back in 
his seat. It was merely a spasmodic, in- 
voluntary motion which Bentley re- 
gretted immediately. 

“I was just going to ring for ci- 
gars,” he said nervously. “But it~ shall 
be as you wish.” 

“It certainly shall,” Gordon said. 
“Shall I close the door before I go 
on?” 

His courteous consideration was ter- 
rible in its irony. 

“My family is out of town, and 
there’s no one to listen. Go ahead.” 

He was very white, but showed no 
other sign that he suspected what was 
coming, and Gordon was seized with 
marvel at the nerve of the man. His 
mood softened a little. 

“Why did you do it, Mr. Bentley?” 
he asked. “What did you get out of 
it ?”” 

“T don’t understand what you are 
driving at.” It was the last throw, the 
instinct for pretense up to the end. 

“You know perfectly well,” Law- 
rence spoke up. “That’s why I’m 
mixed up in it at ail.” 

“TI have indisputable proof that you 


Pray be seated, 

















“Aha!” Bentley laughed. 


did yourself what you accuse Sterling 
of doing,” Gordon went on. “And I 
ask, why?” 

Bentley studied him with shifting 


eyes and decided swiftly that subter- 
fuge and denial would no longer serve 
under those keen, sharp glances. 

“What won’t a man do for money?” 
he asked doggedly. “I had to have 
money.” 

“But you are worth a cool million.” 

Bentley shook his head. “Not now,” 
he said, in a low voice. ‘Not now.” 

“What in the world began 
Lawrence impetuously, but stopped 
when Gordon held up his hand. 

Gordon would leave none of the bit- 
ter dregs untasted; Bentley must real- 
ize his offense to the uttermost. 

“You took the money, let the blame 
fall on Sterling, whom you kept in 
Europe against his will 

“That’s not so,” Bentley said des- 
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“Been making a night of it, eh?” 


perately. “He doesn’t know I’ve given 
him personal work just to keep him 


there. His salary is continuing all the 
time.” 
“That’s what I wanted to know. 


Sterling was the only one who knew 
what the real report was, and it was 
to your interest to keep him out of the 
country. Then you put that abomina- 
ble notice in the paper to cover your 
tracks, and caused the failure of the 
company. To-day you intended to sell 
your interest and leave for some other 
place. Am I right? I know I am.” 

Bentley writhed under the indictment, 
but when Gordon ended he returned 
suddenly to his former gaiety. 

“What if you are?” he asked. “Isn’t 
it what any other man would have 
done? Sterling himself, for instance?” 

“No!” Gordon’s face reddened with 
contemptuous anger. 

“It’s a penitentiary offense,” Law- 
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rence said thoughtfully. “Aside from 
being cowardly and dishonorable, and a 
few other things like that.” 

Bentley acknowledged the remark 
with a bow. 

“What do you wish me to do, gentle- 
men?” he asked. ‘Have you a sheriff 
in waiting ?” 

“What shall be done later is for 
Miss Sterling to say,” Gordon said 
gravely. “Just now I must have your 
word of honor not to go out of your 
door till I can bring a message from 
her.” 

“You flatter me,” Bentley said. “I 
had not expected such a concession af- 
ter the remarks of Mr. Lawrence. I 
give you my word of all that is left 
of my honor that I shall not step out 
of the house until I hear from you. Is 
there anything else?” 

“Cable your brother at once to send 
Mr. Sterling home, salary and expenses 
paid, on the next steamer,’ Gordon 
said. “Have you a messenger-call ?” 

“Behind the door.” 

Gordon rang for the boy, and they 
sat in silence awaiting his coming. 
Neither of the young men ever forgot 
the scene as it was impressed on their 
minds during those twenty lagging min- 
utes. The sun was fully up, and its 
yellow beams shone with a strange, 
unreal light over the Oriental splendor 
that might have appeared tawdry in 
dim evening shades. Lawrence, in his 
discomfort, was beginning to be restless, 
and yet he noted with very little less 
intensity than Gordon the solemn tick- 
ing of the grandfather’s clock and the 
hideous persistent grinning of the Jap- 
anese mask just over it. 

Bentley, staring straight ahead at the 
claw of the table leg, made no sign 
of his feeling, but the color had left 
even his lips, and his eyes stood out 
against his pallor with terrible effect. 
It came over Gordon suddenly what it 
all meant to Bentley, but he felt no 
promptings of sympathy, nothing but a 
cold contempt for the man who had 
caused Helen Sterling so much suffer- 
ing and had not the grace to be sorry 
for it. Even now he had no doubt 
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sentley, in his stupor, was thinking 
only of the consequences to himself. 

The boy came, and Lawrence ad- 
mitted him without letting him ring. 
He stared at the three men curiously, 
noting the evening dress and the loun- 
ging robe, and drew his own conclu- 
sions rapidly. Such scenes were as the 
breath of life to him. Bentley wrote 
out the cable from a small cipher-book 
in his desk, Gordon watching over his 
shoulder the while, to all appearances 
as calm as though he were signing the 
grocer’s monthly check. The boy went 
out somewhat subdued by the atmos- 
phere of calamity, and Gordon turned 
to the door, his hat in his hand. 

“T think you do not fully realize, 
Mr. Bentley,” he said, “how much 
misery and useless suffering you have 
caused Miss Sterling. Her health has 
broken down so completely under the 
strain that her merest acquaintances 
notice it. If you have found pleasure 
enough in the despicable act to make 
up for this, since you have not man- 
hood enough to regret it, you must, in- 
deed, have had dire need of the money.” 

Bentley made no reply for a moment, 
his white lips twitching nervously as 
Gordon finished, but at the door he 
spoke painfully. 

“It was for my boys, gentlemen; be- 
lieve me, it was for my boys,” he stam- 
mered. ‘The acts of youth are ever 
hasty, and the judgments harsh, but I 
hope you will sometimes think of what 
I say, hereafter. Temptation is terri- 
ble. Gentlemen, you have been con- 
siderate, and I thank you. Good-by.” 

Lawrence replied to the farewell, but 
Gordon appeared not to hear, striding 
off down the walk, hot with anger and 
burning with helpless indignation. A 
flickering smile passed over Bentley’s 
face. “Have you your gloves, Mr. 
Gordon?” he asked. “‘Yes? Good-by.” 

When they had gone some distance 
Gordon looked back, and was startled 
to see how old and stooped was the fig- 
ure in the heavy doorway. He seemed 
so frail standing there with the breeze 
lifting his thin, white hair, so pitifully 
alone and entirely deserted. After all, 
perhaps he had been too hard, with the 

















relentless justice of a youth that has 
never been tempted. Perhaps if he 
went back now he could shake hands 
with him, and take away a little of the 
sting. He took a step toward him, but 
even as he did so the strange old fig- 
ure vanished, and the noise of the clo- 
sing door echoed through the quiet 
street. 


X. 


“Sure, just ate a bite o’ breakfast, 
darlin’. Ye’s as white an’ thin as a 
shate o’ paper.” 

“I’m not hungry, Maggie, thank 
you,” Helen said, smiling from her pil- 
low at the kindly intruder. “I’m only 
lazy.” 

Oh, if she could only hear what had 
been found in those books—if she only 
knew! 

“Sure, an’ it ain't lazy you are,” 
Maggie retorted, setting the tray on the 
bed. “See how fine a mornin’ ’tis fix- 
in’ to be, and sit up an’ enjoy it. Ate 
a bit o’ toast an’ a swally o’ coffee, 
now.” 

Helen looked at the tray and sighed 
inwardly. She could not tolerate 
scraped toast, and coffee spilled in the 
saucer was an abomination, but she 
could not disappoint the kindly woman, 
and forced herself to eat and drink as 
best she could. Maggie stirred about 
the room pretending to be busy, but 
she had sympathy of which she must 
unburden herself, and she could not 
wait overlong. 

“It’s gr’avin’ you are,” she burst out, 
at length. “It ain’t for the likes of a 
girl like you to be after gettin’ thin.” 

“I’m perfectly well, Maggie, thank 
you.” 

“Sure, I know that as well as the 
nixt felly, but you’ve somewhat on 
your mind, all right, all right.” 

Helen made no answer. 

“Tf your feyther ain’t dead, why ain’t 
he after comin’ back to you? If he 
could wance lay eyes on yer pritty face 
all worrited up so, he’d come back like 
graced lightning.” 

“He’s busy abroad, Maggie.” 
“That’s the auld country, ain’t it? 
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I’m goin’ back, too, wan o’ these days. 
An’ why don’t he write, then?” 

“He has written.” 

“Well, maybe,” she conceded grudg- 
ingly. Then she became craftily diplo- 
matic. ‘“‘What’s became av the minis- 
ter these days? Sure, till last night he 
ain’t been here for miny days.” 

“He’s busy, too, I suppose.” 

“And the short, fat gintleman that 
waddles ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Sure yer too much alone, arrah! 
An’ the tall, foine gintleman, is he busy, 
too, now ?” 

“Maggie!” 

“Sure an’ I ax your pardon, ma’am, 
but he’s so kind about askin’ after 
Moike. It might be he’s gone away?” 

“T don’t know who you're talking 
about, Maggie. Please take the tray.” 

Maggie, silenced for the moment, 
took the tray, but at the door she turned 
about somewhat wistfully. 

“Now, Miss Hilin,” she said, “both 
on us is wimmen folks, an’ there ain’t 
so much difference, after all. It’s just 
that you say you're goin’ abroad, an’ I 
say it’s the auld counthry.” 

Helen relieved her feelings by 
thumping the pillow as soon as Maggie 
left, and then lay listening to the wom- 
an’s heavy footsteps on the bare back- 
stairs. What a good old soul she was, 
in spite of her seeming impertinence! 
Helen recalled her many kindly minis- 
trations gratefully as she lay wonder- 
ing whether it were worth while to rise. 
She was really too tired to move. She 
had lain awake so much of the night, 
worrying and wondering, that she was 
completely exhausted. The gloom of 
the darkness had made it seem so possi- 
ble that he might have done it—but, oh, 
how could he? 

The telephone-bell rang insistently 
and noisily, and she could hear Maggie 
toiling in from the kitchen to answer 
it. Helen could tell when she passed 
from hard wood to rug, or rug to hard 
wood, and it amused her to picture the 

progress. 

“Hillo!” came Maggie’s voice up the 
stair-well. “Hillo! It’s me. Yis, sor, 
Maggie. Sor? Spake up, plase. Yis, 
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sor, sure! The sooner the quicker! 
Good-by.” 

“Maggie!” 

“Comin’!” called Maggie’s jubilant 
voice, and almost before Helen imag- 
ined it possible Maggie appeared in the 
doorway. 

“The saints be praised!” she cried 
breathlessly. 

“What on earth is the matter?” 

“Sure, it’s the tall, foine wan!” 

Helen sat up suddenly. “Maggie?” 

“Sure. Him with the eyes. He’s 
comin’ in half an hour. That’s right, 
joomp out!” 

“What did he say?” Helen cried, fly- 
ing around desperately, looking for a 
hair-brush. ‘‘Why on earth didn’t you 
call me and let me answer it myself?” 

“Saints have mercy!” Maggie cried 
suddenly. “I clane forgot my cake, and 
you'll be after wantin’ it to-day!” 

She hurried away, and Helen went 
on dressing hastily, though somewhat 
ashamed of her rushing. She would be 
very dignified with him, and show him 
how little it mattered if he did choose 
to be nice one day and horrid the next. 
What on earth made him select half- 
past eight for a call? Why should she 
care when he had told her himself that 
he was in love with another girl? She 
was trying to put the right shoe on the 
left foot when she thought of that pos- 
sibility, and the discovery of what she 
was attempting to do made her cross 
with herself. She had certainly failed 
to be cool last night. 

Then suddenly, remorsefully, she re- 
membered her father, and a dreadful 
fear overcame her that he might have 
bad news. Oh, if she had only gone 
to the telephone herself! Then she 
might have told from the tone of his 
voice something of his errand. Per- 
haps he would have told her. What 
could they have found in those reports? 
Was it an end to all worry, or just the 
beginning of new? They would sell the 
piano and the best things, and she 
would work and they could pay it back. 
But, no, it wasn’t, it could not be, true! 

Her hands moved very slowly as she 
wondered over it all, and she fell to 
dreaming now and then, so the bell rang 


before she was ready. He was ten min- 
utes early. People were not usually 
early with bad news, were they? 
Didn’t they put it off as long as they 
could? 

Maggie made a détour on her way 
to the door, up the back stairs, and 
down the front, to give her more time, 
and as she passed Helen’s room she put 
her head in at the door, and smiled re- 
assuringly. 

“Yer lookin’ foine, Miss Hilin,” she 
said. “Wear the pink gownd, won't 
you, darlin’ ?” 


XI. 


As Gordon came down Main Street 
from the restaurant and turned in at 
Crescent Place, a  sportive breeze 
whirled his hat from his head and 
bowled it down the road at a pace too 
rapid for him to hope to equal, bur- 
dened as he was with books and pa- 
pers. He stood looking despairingly 
after it, and saw a man run forward 
from a side street and seize it as it 
passed. He was glad to have his prop- 
erty rescued in so timely a manner, but 
he felt anything but pleasure when he 
recognized the person who held out his 
hat to him. Was he never to come to 
Crescent Place without meeting that 
everlasting man? He thanked him with 
a light remark about the wind, but it 
was not until he had turned away that 
he noticed Davenport’s face. He was 
very white, and looked as though he 
were fresh from some troubie. Gordon 
forgot his dislike, and turned back. 

“There’s something wrong?” he 
asked.. “Can I help you?” 

“It’s Mr. Bentley,’ Davenport said, 
clearing his throat. “Somehow I—I 
can’t get used to such things.” 


“Bentley? What?’ Could it be 
possible the news had spread _ so 
quickly ? 


“The servant telephoned me at once, 
and I have been there for an hour. He 
died at a little after seven.” 

“Died? I’ve just seen him!” Gor- 
don cried, in horrified protest. “It must 
have been very sudden; terribly sud- 
den.” 











“Sudden?” Davenport said, with a 
shiver. “God help us, yes. He shot 
himself early this morning.” 

He wondered if Gordon felt, too, how 
young he was; how pitifully young and 
incompetent to explain or excuse so 
many of the terrible tragedies he knew 
of every day. Gordon gazed at him in 
silence for a moment as many thoughts 
raced through his brain, and his face 
grew almost as white as Davenport's. 

Of course he and Lawrence were the 
cause of the suicide. Bentley could not 
stand the disclosures he must have felt 
sure they would make, and, to such a 
man, such an end was the only way out. 
His tangled web, woven through 
months of time, had so quickly been 
the means of his undoing! 

“The butler told me two men had 
been there,’ Davenport was saying. 
“What happened?” 

“Bentley was involved in his busi- 
ness affairs,’ Gordon said slowly. ‘So 
Lawrence and I went to interview him. 
We are, so far, the only ones who know 
it, and we shall not spread the news— 
now.” 

“T-am_ relieved,’ Davenport said. 
“For a time I feared foul play. The 
butler is so nervous he is like an old 
woman. I have telegrams to send, and 
I must go on. Gordon’—he paused 
and drew a deep breath—‘‘Gordon, it 
was horrible—horrible beyond words!” 


With this news fresh in his mind, 
Gordon waited for Helen in the sunny 
library where he had roasted apples 
so long before. He would not seat 
himself, but stood at the window look- 
ing out at the trees and the street. 
How suddenly bad news changed a 
scene! He had felt the gaiety of the 
summer morning, relieved as he was of 
a disagreeable errand, before he had 
met Davenport, but now with this 
vision in his mind it seemed to him he 
had never seen the world so glaringly 
brazen. His face was still white and 
drawn when he turned around at Hel- 
en’s step. 

“IT was very slow,” she said gaily, 
raising her eyes to his face. “Oh, Rob, 
what has happened? Father ?” 
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“Your father sails to-morrow for 
home,” Gordon said quickly. “No, it 
isn’t that.” 

“Father’s coming!” she cried rap- 
turously. “And—and is it all right?” 

“Yes, thank God!” 

“T am so glad, so thankful!” she 
cried joyously, her face flushing. “It 
has been such an eternity, and now— 
now it is over!” 

An eternity! What might not that 
man know of eternity now? 

“T can’t wait! I can’t wait!” cried 
Helen. “It seems—Rob, why do you 
look so sorrowful?” 

Gordon walked over to the fireplace, 
with his back to the light, and stood 
with his elbow on the mantel. Should 
he tell her and cloud that happy face 
with horror? 

“Guy Lawrence and I interviewed 
Mr. Bentley about half-past six this 
morning,” he said slowly. “We had 
those reports, and some that Lawrence 
had, and we cornered him fairly. He 
did not attempt to deny that he had 
done himself what he said your father 
did, and I told him his punishment lay 
in your hands.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t!” she cried, 
aghast. “I am the only one who has 
suffered, and I couldn’t disgrace any- 
body. Of course he must understand 
that!” 

Gordon looked down at her as. she 
sat in the big armchair, and was glad 
that he was sufficiently in the shadow 
to hide the expression on his face. 

“Don’t you see how it is?” she asked 
earnestly. “Think how terrible to pull 
down his honor so, Rob. Think of his 
wife, how awful for her to find such 
things true of the man she gloried in!” 

“Is that how you'd feel toward your 
husband?” he asked bitterly. 

“Yes,” she said simply. “I could not 
help it.” 

Gordon groaned. 

“But, Rob, if that were all you would 
be glad and you're not. What else 
have you to tell me?” 

“Nothing more about your father. 
He knows nothing about it all, and you 
will have to tell him when he comes 
home. The announcement must be 
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made in the paper that the news of his 
death was not correct. What can we 
do to give him the rousing welcome he 
deserves ?” 

His voice was unnaturally calm, and 
he gripped the mantel with one hand to 
steady himself and keep it so. But 
Helen surprised him by rising and look- 
ing at him with all the dignity of her 
full height. 

“Rob Gordon!” she cried impatiently. 
“What are you keeping from me?” 

Then he told her as gently as he 
could that the man who had caused her 
so much sorrow was dead by his own 
hand as a result of their early morning 
visit. She stood for a moment stunned, 
and then she spoke, her eyes full of 
tears. 

“How perfectly terrible!” she cried. 
“Think of what he must have suffered 
before he could do that!” 

She looked up at him with horrified 
eyes, and then sudden sympathy seized 
her, and she laid her hand on his arm. 

“You mustn't worry over it, Rob. 
You had to do it, and it might have 
come out even if you had not gone 
there. Please don’t worry. I’ve given 
you so much trouble, and you're all 
tired out.” 

It was perilously sweet to have her 
care! 

“You didn’t go to bed last night!” 
she-cried. “Did you work all night on 
this ?” 

“We had to. Mr. Bentley was to 
leave town to-day.” 

Helen gazed into the fire for a long 
minute. “He took a long, long jour- 
ney,” she said sadly. “Who told you?” 

“Davenport. And that’s another 
thing I want to speak to you about,” 
he said, mindful of his resolution not 
to stay. “I’m sorry I ever said I dis- 
like him, for I don’t.” 

“I’m not going to say I like Miss 
Prentice,” she said stubbornly from her 
easy chair. ‘For it wouldn’t be true.” 

“She hasn’t anything to do with it,” 
Gordon said witheringly. “So why drag 
her in?” 

“Father’s coming home!” she cried 
abruptly, disdaining explanation. “I 
can scarcely believe it!” 
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“T’ve talked about your father and 
Davenport long enough,” he said grim- 
ly, though his voice was husky. “I 
worked to clear your father, and I’ve 
learned to like Davenport, and now I’ve 
reached the red barn.” 

She glanced at him quickly, then her 
eyes fell, and she played with the tassel 
on the chair-arm. 

“It’s a big barn,” he went on. “And 
it’s empty and dreary and forlorn. I 
am sure you can hear footsteps echo- 
ing in it all the time, for it is haunted 
with memories. It is a dreary, dreary 
place for me. I came all the way from 
Honolulu to take the city office so that 
I could be near you, and this is all the 
good it does me!” 

“You don't like Stanton, then? Or 
is it me?” 

“Don’t joke, Helen. It’s terribly se- 
rious with me, and I can’t stand it. I 
think I have at last earned the right to 
make you listen to me.” 

“But why take it so to heart? Mr. 
Davenport seems to be quite happy, and 
I know a girl who is glad, glad, glad 
she’s in love!” 

“Davenport? It’s always Daven- 
port! Of course he’s happy. So would 
I be, under the same circumstances.” 

Helen’s face went very white. “I 
reckon I did not. understand you,” she - 
faltered. “Is it Miss Williams you’re 
in—in love with?” 

“Who’s she?” 

“Mr. Davenport’s fiancée. The girl 
that makes you wish you were he.” 

He looked at her in stunned amaze- 
ment. 

“Davenport? Then it isn’t you?” 

“Me? Indeed, no.” She laughed, 
the color coming back to her face with 
arush. “Where did you get that idea ?” 

“Tt isn’t you!” he cried crazily. “It 
isn’t you!” 

“No, it isn’t!” she cried, rising sud- 
denly. ‘Rob Gordon, you're the queer- 
est man I ever knew! Why don’t you 
look inside the barn?” 

“Helen!” he cried, as a light broke 
over him. “You don’t mean you ig 





“Yes, Rob,” she laughed softly. “I’m 
afraid I do!” 

















OR nearly half a century this coun- 
try has been run by the railroads ; 
now it begins to look as if the 

country was going to turn about, under 

the leadership of our energetic and 
forceful President, and run the rail- 
roads. For months past the captains of 
the great railways have been trying to 
find out where they are, and what may 
be expected from Washington. Harri- 
man, Morgan, Stickney, Yoakum, Mel- 
len, and Speyer all visited the capital, 
to confer with the President, during 

March last. Other railway officials ap- 

parently wished to do so, but were 

afraid. The old airs of defiance of 
public opinion have fled with the old 
pasteboard passes. Harriman, Morgan, 

Mellen, Stickney, even Hill have prom- 

ised to be good, and obey the law. Har- 

riman, the silent man, who juggles with 
hundreds of millions, and acts for the 
multimillionaire crowd, no longer dis- 
dains the cheerful reporter who asks, in 
the name of the people and press, what 
is going on. He has become the most 
garrulous of all railway magnates, and 
is anxious to tell the public all about 
the railways, and how the welfare of 

the nation depends on giving them a 

fair chance to do business. 

What has wrought this wondrous 
change? 








Railways Need the Money. 


The great railway systems of the 
United States are now in the market 
trying to berrow money to the total 
of over one billion dollars. The money 
is needed to increase their trackage and 
rolling-stock, and to enable them to 
handle new business in increased vol- 
ume. Though prosperous, they have 
not the money to make the improve- 
ments, because their treasuries have 
been gutted bv high finance. The mul- 
timillionaires who have been reaping 
tremendous harvests by consolidations, 
and stock-watering and bonding have 
impoverished the roads, and now turn 
to the public, asking for swollen loans, 
and are surprised to find that the pub- 
lic does not respond cordially as of 
yore. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad alone has 
raised $550,000,000 in the past five 
years, and is calling for more. The St. 
Paul road wants to borrow $100,000,- 
000; the Northern Pacific $95,000,000 ; 
the Great Northern $60,000,000; the 
New York Central $50,000,000; while 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford will be satisfied with $25,000,000, 
and the Southern with only $15,000,000 
for the present. Actually, there is not 
a single great railway in the land but 

















is face to face with 
the necessity for 
making great and 
radical im- 
provements, and 
wants millions to 
carry them 
through. 

Had these rail- 
ways kept in their 
treasuries the vast 
sums that have 

E. H. HARRIMAN been diverted by 
: high finance and 
Ds OM OL 10 2, 
the active mana- 
gers of the proper- 
ties would have 
been able five years 
ago (when they 
saw that business 
was growing be- 
yond their ability 
to handle) to: buy 
freight-cars 
for $800 that to- 
day cost $1,300, 
and to buy rails at 
$21 instead of $29. 
If they had borrowed then for such im- 
provements they could have had the 
money at four per cent., which is not 
now forthcoming at six per cent. 
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Presidential View of the Situation. 


That the President believes the pres- 
ent condition of the railways is due 
to their reckless mismanagement is ap- 
parent in many ways. It is noticeable 
that when Mr. Roosevelt wants the pub- 
lic to know just what he thinks on a 
subject, but perhaps does not care to 
say, some close personal friend is apt 
to rush into print, and that the Presi- 
dent never rebukes such personal friend 
for his plain speech. One of these 
friends (Doctor Albert Shaw) recently 
wrote: . 


A set of individuals have juggled with 
securities, have played the stock-market up 
and down, have done tricks with their div- 
idend policies, have so falsified their book- 
keeping as to conceal surpluses, and have 
virtually confiscated the property of the con- 
fiding stockholders by the use they have 
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made ok the proxies which they themselves 
have solicited through the mails at the stock- 
holders’ expense. The bigger element of 
railroad men, it is often now asserted, in- 
stead of attending to the practical business 
for which the stockholders are supposed to 
be paying them their salaries, are to be found 
in Wall Street and in the large New York 
hotels, building up their private fortunes by 
day and pursuing their pleasures by night. 
The smaller fry of railroad officials have 
been the holders of stocks in coal companies, 
grain-elevator companies, and other enter- 
prises along the line, and it would be absurd 
to deny that, as the prevailing rule, such 
companies and enterprises have been favored 
with a supply of freight-cars and other fa- 
cilities for doing business, when their com- 
petitors and the general public have been de- 
nied. When things like this have been al- 
leged against railroad officials, they have 
turned their eyes to heaven with protesta- 
tions against the injustice of such slanderous 
accusations, But a moderate amount of ener- 
getic effort on the part of the government 
investigators brings these things to light. 


There can be no doubt that Doctor 
Shaw here speaks the sentiments of the 
President as well as his own, for they 
are so intimate that they often break- 
fast together, and discuss public af- 
fairs across the table. 

Another hint as to the President’s 
attitude is the pub- 
lication of Judge 
Farrar’s letter on 
Federal control of 
railways, which is 
sent out “with the 
President’s permis- 
sion, and at his re- 
quest.” The judge 
suggests that the 
| railways be con- 

trolled as post 
roads, in the same 
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way as post-offices. 
In order to make 
the plan practical, 
he would have the 
existing rail- 
Way corporations 
become Federal 
corporations, and 
assign the titles of” 
their rights of way 
to. “thé U mitied 
States Government 
as “post roads,” ta- 
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king in return a lease in perpetuity for 
the use “under the conditions and lim- 
itations of the Federal statutes.” This 
idea is an old one, and it was advocated 
in this magazine by the writer more 
than a year ago. Judge Farrar’s con- 
tribution is of value in pointing out an 
easy legal way in which the change can 
be brought about, and the President’s 
quasi indorsement evidently arises from 
his wanting to know the public mind 
as to the desirability of this method of 
controlling the railways. 

If more evidence of the President’s 
views were wanting it could be found 
in his public utterances. In his message 
to Congress last December he says of 
railway conditions: 


There will ultimately be need of enlarging 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission along several different lines, so 
as to give it a larger and more efficient con- 
trol over the railroads. . . . In some 
method, whether by a national license law or 
in other fashion, we must exercise, and that 
at an early date, a far more complete control 
than at oa over these great corporations. 

. . The best way to avert the very un- 
desirable move for the 
governmental owner- 
ship of railways is to 
secure by the govern- 
ment on behalf of the 
people as a_ whole 
such adequate control 
and regulation of the 
great interstate com- 
mon carriers as will 
do away with the 
evils which gave rise 
to the agitation 
against them. 


But actions 
speak louder than 
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words. The rail- 
road _ presidents 
never would have 
cared what the 
President said, so 
long as he did not 
make direct moves 
against them. The 
successful action 
’ taken against the 
Northern Securi- 
ties merger, 
through Attorney- 
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general Knox, and 
the passage of the 
railway-rate bill, so 
strongly urged by 
Mr. Roose- 
velt, opened their 
eyes to the fact 
that here yas a 
power that they 
could neither buy 
nor circum- 
vent. First they 
fought and threat- 
ened, then they 
grumbled and 
growled, and 
now they give in 
like lambs, confess- 
ing themselves 
beaten. 





JAMES MCCREA 


Wall Street Mis- 
management 
Must Cease. 


J. P. MORGAN 


Who are-the men that have been 
running our railroads, and where have 
they expended their time and energies? 
They are all known as Wall Street mul- 
timillionaires, and they consider the bus- 
iness management of the roads only 
when there is nothing doing in the 
stock-market. Rockefeller, Rogers 
Harriman, Gould, Morgan, Moore, 
Ryan, and Belmont own about half the 
railways of the country; yet what do 
they know or care about railroading as 
a business? Hill and the Vanderbilts 
must be credited with a wide knowl- 
edge of the practical side of railway 
affairs; but if Hill had spent all his 
time running his Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern on business principles, 
instead of trying to get rich quickly off 
security mergers, these stocks would 
not have tumbled so in the March panic, 
and his pet roads would not now be 
crying for $150,000,000 for repairs; 
and if the Vanderbilts had been wide 
awake to the public’s needs it would not 
have required a disastrous tunnel acci- 
dent to bring about the terminal im- 
provements in New York, nor would 
it have been possible for the first elec- 
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PERRY BELMONT 


tric train they operated with two loco- 
motives to have left the tracks in the 
Bronx and strewn the line with dead 
and dying. 

It is high time that all these railroad 
magnates with Wall Street affiliations 
resigned their jobs, and that practical 
men like McCrea, now in charge of the 
Pennsylvania, and Fish, whom Harri- 
man dropped from the Illinois Central, 
were installed, to run the railways as 
great commercial and industrial enter- 
prises should be run. 


Murder by Carelessness. 


Inattention to business is the real 
cause of the awful record of railway 
casualties that has been made by Amer- 
ican roads in the last few years. It is 
a fearful outrage that the incompetence 
and greed of a few men should make 
it possible to operate our roads so care- 
lessly that we kill fifty where European 
roads kill one! Every two and a half 
miles of track in the country saw a vic- 


tim maimed last year, and every twen-_ 


ty-three miles of road was guilty of 
murder. I may as well use the right 
word, for it is nothing else. 

The utter disregard of repeated and 
continued wrecks and slaughter, the 
failure to provide adequate mechanisms 
for protecting trains from accidents, the 
overworking of employees, inviting fatal 
blunders, the general negligence of 
everything but working the stock end of 
the business, constitute a worse charge 
against railway magnates than that of 
neglecting to provide sinking-funds for 
rebuilding as present trackage and roll- 
ing-stock wear out, or become useless 
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through the providing of better mech- 
anisms and constructions. 

In their reckless haste to pile up 
millions by the hundred these manipu- 
lators of high finance have allowed the 
railway-trains to descend to the level of 
modern Juggernauts, killing and maim- 
ing with utter indifference to human 
life. While practically every mile of 
English railway is protected by a block 
system of signaling, less than a fourth 
of the trackage of American railways is 
provided with this simple and necessary 
precaution. Fast trains are run on slow 
and tortuous road-beds, without any ef- 
fort to learn whether they can make the 
required speed with safety, and when a 
train flies off a curve, it transpires that 
nobody knows what was the train’s 
speed, or how fast it was safe to run 
at that curve. The engineer had simply 
been told to make such a schedule, and 
he tried to do it, incidentally killing 
half a train-load. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 


The time when the public will be sat- 
isfied with arresting the poor engineer 
in such a case has gone by. The peo- 
ple know now where lies the blame, 
and they have an animus against rail- 
roads in general and railway magnates 
in particular. This animus has shown 
itself recently in the action of the Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, and some twen- 
ty-six other State legislatures, tending 
to restrict the railways and cut the pas- 
senger rates. Astute politicians had dis- 
covered that it would pay better to 
stand as the champion of the people 
against the railway interests, and that 

















public sentiment was against the rail- 
ways. Two-cent fare bills became 
common, and in a little while the rail- 
way magnates awoke to the fact that 
State regulation was likely to be much 
worse than national regulation of rail- 
ways, and they began to turn to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
commenced to flock to Washington to 
try and interview the President. 


Hill Sees the President. 


James J. Hill was the first of the 
magnates to ask an interview with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. He went to Washing- 
ton months ago, to “talk things over.” 
If reports are true, his interview was 
funny in the extreme. Mr. Hill is a 
man of energy, singularly like the Pres- 
ident in his forceful and direct methods. 
Iie objected to President Roosevelt's 
course in the matter of the dissolution 
of the Northern Securities merger, and 
he told him what he thought of it. All 
know how positive are Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideas, and many know the strenuous 
way in which he hurls them at an op- 
ponent. 

From the accounts that have leaked 
out about this remarkable interview, it 
appears that after the first minute Mr. 
Hill and the President both talked prac- 
tically at the same 
time, in the most 
forceful manner, 
neither paying any 
particular attention 
to what the other 
was saying, being 
so hopelessly far 
apart in their views 
that agreement on 
anything was. im- ¢ 
possible. After JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
nearly half an hour 
of this they separated, neither in any 
very lamblike frame of mind, though 
Mr. Hill was the most perturbed. 

A gentleman who talked with the 
President shortly after the interview, 
and who saw Mr. Hill later the same’ 
day, is reported by a Washington cor- 
respondent to have asked the latter 
about the interview. Mr. Hill is re- 
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ported to have said: “Why, the Presi- 
dent is crazy, clear crazy on railroad 
matters.” The gentleman, according 
to the correspondent, replied: “How 
singular! That is exactly what the 
President says of you!” 


Harriman Talks Freely. 


Of course, these conferences are pri- 
vate, and the above 
is only Washing- 
ton gossip. Inter- 
esting as it is, it 
would be vastly 
more so if a full 
stenographic 
report of all the 
interview and_ all 
the after-talk could 
be put into print. 
That may not be, 
however. The pub- 
lic knows that Mr. 
Harriman must have talked differently 
with the President. Mr. Harriman 1s 
more of a diplomat than Mr. Hill. He 
is for putting the best front on every- 
thing. He now opens his heart to the 
public, and wants to talk publicly about 
railway affairs. In a recent interview 
he is quoted as saying: 

I said in Washington, and I say now, that 
there has got to be cooperation on the part 
of the railroads on the one hand and the 
public and the government on the other. It 
is the only way in which the matter can be 
worked out. 

We have tried the other methods. We 
have left it to our lawyers to take care of 
legislation by whatever means might be the 
most effective, and to our subordinates to 
explain things to the general public. It won't 
do. We have produced a flood of legisla- 
tion throughout the country, some of it of 
doubtful purpose and some ithe result of mis- 
directed zeal inspired by the national admin- 
istration, and if we are ever going to extri- 
cate the railroads we have got to come out 
in the open and tell the people the railroads’ 
side of the matter. 





Ts P. 


SHONTS 


Stickney Wants Government Control. 


President A. B. Stickney, of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway, who vis- 
ited the President during March, re- 
cently told a Washington correspondent 
that if the railway agitation were kept 
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up all the roads would be threatened 
with bankruptcy, and that by 1909 hun- 
dreds of thousands of men would be 
thrown out of employment. He said 
further: 


The great unrest in the financial world is 
not due to the policy of President Roosevelt, 
but is brought about by hostile legislation by 
the various State legislatures. The only so- 
lution of the railroad problem is to grant all 
the power to regulate the roads to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Shonts Speaks for Ryan-Belmont In- 
terests. 


President Shonts, of the Interbor- 
ough-Metropolitan Railway, recently 
spoke as follows on the railway situa- 
tion: 


No doubt that in building up these proper- 
ties things have been done which, though 
legally right, were morally wrong, but, be- 
cause they were legally right and cannot be 
legally disturbed, what is the use of exploit- 
ing them? 


More Harriman Gossip. 


Last year a reportial interview with 
E. H. Harriman, the man who domi- 
nates twenty-five thousand miles of rail- 
ways, would have been worth at least a 
dollar a word to the clever fellow that 
could induce him to talk. To-day Har- 
riman interviews are so easy to get that 
they command only cent-a-word rates. 
He seems to be talking almost too much 
for his own good, for some of the 
things he says hardly look well when 
paralleled. In a banquet speech last 
November before the Trans- Mississippi 
Commercial Congress he said, partial- 
ly in answer to remarks by Secretary 
Root about government railway con- 
trol, that he had hoped more power 
would be given the railways rather than 
the government, because if a railroad 
always had to turn to a government de- 
partment to know whether it might or 
might not do this or that, its business 


would be seriously hampered. The hos- . 


tile action of State legislatures since 
November seems to have brought about 
a great change in Mr. Harriman’s mind, 


‘heart. 


for in March he was a warm advocate 
of government control, saying: 


The President started the movement for 
traffic-distribution agreements on the part of 
the government in his message last Decem- 
ber, when he declared that railroads should 
be allowed to make agreements under cer- 
tain conditions. I believe that he realizes 
the necessity for something of this kind, if 
the railroads are going to practise anything 
like the economies that the present situation 
demands; and it is right here that the rail- 
roads need the cooperation of the govern- 
ment. 


A Change of Heart. 


To sum up the situation, it appears 
that the railroads have experienced 
what revivalists would call a change of 
They had become so used to 
running the country, and owning the 
legislatures, and having their represen- 
tatives in Congress that they thought 
things were always to be thus. No 
President ever disturbed them before, 
except Cleveland, with his advocacy of 
interstate commerce, and insistence that 
the short haul should not cost more than 
the long haul. They agreed on paper 
to this regulation, but in private disre- 
garded the law, and came to look upon 
the Interstate Commerce , Commission 
as a lot of old fossils whose sole duty 
was to compile long reports that no- 
body ever read. 

Hence the great shock to the railway 
magnates when President Roosevelt 
turned the tables on them. First they 
ignored him; but when a bunch of rail- 
ways had been fined for rebating they 
began to take notice. When the Pres- 
ident forced a railway-rate bill on Con- 


‘gress they opposed it so effectually that 


it was emasculated and shorn of half 
its usefulness. In this they went too 
far, and now that the State legislatures 
have got after them with all sorts of 
adverse legislation; now that their- wa- 
tered stocks have tumbled all over 
them; now that they want to borrow 
money and the public does not want to 
lend—they turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment for protection, and say: “Let us 
work together to operate the railroads 
for the good of all.” 











HIS is an important story about 
the extraordinary cunning of a 
man generally known as “Cherry 
Ripe,” from selling cherries ; and, to tell 
it right, I must first explain about our 
football-field and a wood and a meadow. 
Aiter the football-field comes a narrow 
wood, well known as the place for 
fights, and also wood-pigeons’ nests, 
which breed there in great quantities. 
It is a long and narrow wood, and then 
comes a meadow, also long, but not so 
narrow. This meadow is a very up-and- 
down affair, with hollows in it; and at 
the bottom, in one corner, a drinking- 
place for cows has been arranged, 
where yellow irises grow in summer, 
and where most of our tame frogs come 
from. There is a clump of trees in this 
field, and a hawk once built in them; but 
“Freckles” found the nest and took the 
eggs, so the hawk did not build there 
again. After the up-and-down meddow, 
there comes an old, rather broken wall, 
and inside the wall is the orchard and 
nursery-garden of Cherry Ripe. 
Needless to say his real name was not 
Cherry Ripe, but Jenkins—not any re- 
lation to the Jenkins at Merivale, 
though chaps who wanted to rile 
Jenkins always pretended that Cherry 
Ripe was his father; which much an- 
noyed Jenkins. Because this Cherry 
Ripe was a fierce and a common man, 
and had. been known to be dismissed 
with a caution for ill-treating a horse, 
and was no friend to us, either. 
He made his living by fruit and vege- 
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tables; and at the right season of the 
year sold cherries, of which he -had 
many fine trees in his nursery-garden. 
He also had apples and pears and goose- 
berries in great abundance. He also 
laid out large pieces of his nursery-gar- 
den in spring flowers for market, and 
he grew onions and- turnips and rhu- 
barb, and many other uninteresting 
things. 

We naturally went there to see how 
it looked from time to time, and he 
chased us a good deal over the meadow ; 
but, when we were once in the wood, 
he was, of course, powerless. In fact, 
he never caught anybody in fair hunt- 
ing except Chilvers, who was once 
down by the pond collecting waterman 
beetles in his shoe, having nothing else 
to do it with. But Chilvers had never 
been in the nursery-garden in his life, 
and told Cherry Ripe so. Only he re- 
fused to believe Chilvers, and said that 
he was trespassing just as much in the 
meadow as he would have been in the 
orchard. Which, in its paltry way, was 
true. Chilvers then offered him a pen- 
ny and an Indian coin for twelve water- 
man beetles; and all he did was to say, 
“No cheek!” and box Chilvers on the 
ear and tell him to be off. So he made 
a bitter enemy of Chilvers. 

This Cherry Ripe was old and ugly. 
He never seemed to shave, and yet his 
beard never seemed to grow. What 
there was looked a mangy gray, 
streaked with brown. He wore an old 
hat that had once been black, but was 
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now rather inclined to turn green, and 
he had glittering eyes, one of which 
watered. He had also a curious way 
of lifting up and down his eyebrows; 
which Millray said showed a bad dispo- 
sition, and was common to gorillas. He 
had been heard to laugh when picking 
apples with his daughters. But he 
never laughed at us, and, when we took 
to calling him Cherry Ripe, he hated 
us, and often shook his fist at us from 
a distance. 

So we then felt something had to be 
done against him to score off him. 

When this was decided upon, Steg- 
gles and Methuen and Pedlar and my- 
self—me being Weston—and Chilvers, 
went into “committee,” as it is caiied; 
and, in fact, we had a regular meeting. 
Many others wanted to join; but we felt 
five was enough, and we had a special 
cause for going into committee against 
Cherry Ripe for different good reasons. 

Chilvers, of course, had been licked 
by Cherry Ripe, because to box one’s 
ears is the same as licking one in a very 
insulting manner. Pedlar, also, had 
been insulted and a good deal hurried 
twice by Cherry Ripe, when he found 
him catapulting quite harmlessly in his 
orchard in December, when, of course, 
there was nothing to take but vegeta- 
bles; and Methuen and Steygles, once 
meeting Cherry Ripe going the rounds, 
with his cart and fruit and scales for 
weighing things, had politely stopped 
him, and asked to buy a small quantity. 
And Cherry Ripe had the frightful im- 
pertinence to say that “no chap wear- 
ing them hats” should have so much as 
a spring onion of his growing—which 
was not only turning away business, but 
cheeking the school colors openly. So 
it seemed about time to do something, 
and we accordingly did. I may say that 
I had no particular grudge against 
Cherry Ripe, but I was well known at 
being better at wall-climbing than any 
chap who ever came to Merivale. 
Climbing had always been my strong 
point, and, as I was also going to be 
a missionary later in life, I kept it up; 
because you never know—not if you are 
a missionary. 

The committee merely decided that, 
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as the cherry season was now near, we 
had better wait for it, and.then, at the 
first opportunity, make a “Jameson 
Raid.” This is a particular sort of raid 
invented by the great Doctor Jameson, 
of Africa, and it consists of doing some- 
thing so suddenly that nobody is ready. 
A Jameson raid is useless if the other 
side is prepared; it is also useless if 
you are not prepared yourself. The 
great thing is to be first, and also an 
important part is to commit the raid 
where and when it will be least ex- 
pected. Therefore we gave it out, 
hoping that it would somehow get to 
Cherry Ripe, that we meant to make a 
raid on his young apples on Wednes- 
day, being a half-holiday ; whereas the 
truth was we were going to have a dash 
at his cherries on the Saturday. Steg- 
gles arranged the details. 

I won't say much about what hap- 
pened, because the thing failed even 
more fearfully than Doctor Jameson's 
affair long ago. We were deceived in 
a most peculiar manner, owing to the 
deliberate cunning of Cherry Ripe; and 
afterward, talking it over while we 
wrote two thousand Latin lines each, 
we came to the conclusion that there 
was a traitor at work. Naturally we 
thought of Fowle, but Fowle knew 
nothing ; besides, he was in the hospital 
at the time with something the matter 
with his knee. 

To go back, I must explain that all 
went well until we got on the top of 
Cherry Ripe’s wall. Then what should 
we see but Cherry Ripe up a cherry- 
tree, and his daughters down below? 
They were a long way off, and we saw 
at a glance that it would take Cherry 
Ripe about a year to climb down from 
his tree, even if he saw us. As for his 
daughters, seeing our ages were fifteen 
and upward, except Chilvers, who was 
certainly only thirteen, but could run 
faster than his sister, who was seven- 
teen, we did not fear them. 

As Cherry Ripe was: picking cher- 
ries, we went for the green gooseber- 
ries. I dropped down first—in a very 
stealthy manner, that Freckles had 
taught me before he left school; then 
Pedlar and Methuen dropped, and then 
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Chilvers 


i . He fell rather awk- 
wardly, and smashed off a = — iy 


large purple cabbage, and was 
glad of it. 

But Steggles stopped on 
the wall, for some private rea- 
son. He said afterward, when 
taxed with treachery, that it 
wasn’t so in the least; but 





he had had a curious feeling 


that from the very beginning hi i \ 
AMO 





when he woke up that day. It 








is the feeling you get when T 
you wake up on a day that 
you are going to be flogged; 
and you have the same feel- 
ing, only far, far worse, on 
the day when you are going 
to be hung. All criminals 
know this. Steggles certain- 
ly shouted “Cave!” as soon as 
the horrible moment came; 
but when he did finally drop 
off the wall, it was on the 
other side. In fact, he es- 
caped, and left us to our fate. 
Nothing could be done to 
Steggles, but we never felt 





the same to him again 

We were just eating a few | 
gooseberries rather fast, be- 
fore settling down steadily to 
fill our pockets, when Steggles 
gave the alarm. But it was 
too late. Suddenly there 
sprang up from their hiding- 








What happened was this. z | 
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places no less than three men 

—the youngest not less than 

twenty years old; and the eldest was 
Cherry Ripe himself. This so much 
horrified us, as we had seen him at the 
top of a high cherry-tree two hundred 
yards away only a second before, that 
we lost our instinct of self-preservation, 


and fell a prey to the enemy. We were 


all caught, in fact, except Steggles, and 
we were then marched down to Cherry 
Ripe’s house, and then along the road, 
and so back to Merivale. His hateful 
daughters stood and sniggered at us 
as we were taken past them; and then 
we saw that the whole thing was a mean 
plot, and, in fact, a swizz. <A swizz is 
a chouse, and a chouse is the same as a 





I dropped down first—in a very stealthy manner. 


sell. It was a scarecrow in the tree, 
and not Cherry Ripe at all! The scare- 
crow wore his green hat, and his 
daughters pretended to be talking to 
him. As Chilvers said, the last of the 
Mohicans or Sherlock Holmes would 
have been deceived by such a subtle 
plot. Afterward we found, curiously 
enough, that we had collected exactly 
thirteen gooseberries before the crash 
came; which shows that thirteen is an 
unlucky number whatever scientific peo- 
ple may say against it. 

Cherry Ripe brought us back to 
Merivale, and came to the front door 
and. asked to see Doctor Dunstan. He 
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gave his name as “Mr. Jenkins, of the 
Merivale and District Fruit Farm,” and 
said it in a very grand tone of voice, 
as if he was somebody. But the doc- 
tor, little knowing what was going to 
happen, sent out to tell Mr. Jenkins to 
walk in. Pedlar said he thought that 
the doctor probably hoped Cherry Ripe 
had come with an advantageous offer to 
supply Merivale with green stuff at low 
prices; but of course this was not so. 

Doctor Dunstan received us in his 
study, and he was much surprised to 
see Chilvers appear after Cherry Ripe, 
and still more surprised to see the rest 
of us come behind. 

“And what may be the meaning of 
this deputation ?” said the doctor. “Per- 
haps you, Methuen, will explain.” 

But Cherry Ripe said that he had 
come to do the explaining. Certainly 
he told the truth, but he told it in a 
beastly mean way. 

He said: 

“There’s times when a man has got 
to stand up for his rights, mister”’— 
meaning the doctor—‘“and this is one of 
"em. These here young rips be always 
driving my life out of me, and an ex- 
ample must be made. I was half in a 
mind to send for a policeman; but I 
thought as I’d give ’em one more 
chance for their parents’ sakes, so 
brought ’em to you, because, no doubt, 
you be paid very well for l’arning ’em 
their lessons and keeping ’em out of 
mischief. I’ve two things against ’em, 
and one is that they bawl ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
after me morning, noon, and night, and 
bite their thumbs at me, and do many 
other rude things; and the other is 
that now, this minute, I’ve catched ’em 
red-handed in my gooseberry bed, tuck- 
ing down my fruit for all they were 
worth. That’s trespass, and it’s also 
theft ; and I don’t want no more of it.” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor. ‘You 
have stated your case with a lucidity 
and force that does you no little credit, 
Mr. Jenkins. Now the ‘accused and the 
accuser may freely speak; while I, as 
arbiter between them, reserve the last 
word—and I fear the last action also!” 
His eye roamed over to where the 
canes were kept. Then he went on. 
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“Your indictment consists of two 
articles, and we will take them in your 
own order. You submit that these 
youths have insulted you, have tres- 
passed on your private property, and 
have stolen your goods. Now, boy 
Pedlar, have you or have you not, at 
any time and in any public place, ad- 
dressed Mr. Jenkins of the Merivale 
and District Fruit Farm as ‘Cherry 
Ripe’ ig 

“Yes, sir,” said Pedlar. 

“Methuen ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Weston ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Chilvers ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The doctor seemed disappointed, 
and Cherry Ripe smiled with a grim 
and scornful smile. 

“To accost an honest purveyor of the 
fruits of the earth with words which, in 
the nature of his calling, it is necessary 
that he should himself loudly repeat 
at intervals—to do this is a senseless 
and an offensive act,” said the doctor. 
“Nothing can be said in favor of it. 
No earthly benefit—not even the mere- 
tricious semblance of benefit—can ac- 
crue to the boy who bawls ‘Cherry 
Ripe’ after somebody else. The opera- 
tion shows a lack of mental balance 
that may make us fear for the sanity 
of the performer, and regard the prob- 
able course of his future with dismay 
and the liveliest forebodings. But 
now we are faced with accusations of 
a very different character. It is as- 
serted that you four boys have gone out 
of bounds and thus disobeyed me; that 
you have trespassed on another’s private 
property, and so made of no account the 
laws of man; and, lastly, that you have 
taken fruit that did not belong to you— 
that you have broken the Eighth Com- 
mandment, and thus shattered the sa- 
cred edict of your Maker!” 

The doctor worked this up, as only 
he can, till we saw the immense num- 
ber of laws we had broken all at once 
—like you do when you begin to play 
golf—and of course it was a very sol- 
emn moment for everybody. Even 
Cherry Ripe looked rather frightened. 

















The doctor rolled it out, and shook his 
finger at Cherry Ripe as much as at us. 
Then came the questions. 

“Is this infamous imputation true, 
Edgar Methuen?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you, Harold Pedlar ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Weston ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Chilvers ?” 


- As an agriculturist 
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tice cries with trumpet tongue. And be 
under no apprehension, Jenkins, that 
justice will miscarry on this occasion. 


” 





Here the doctor forgot us, and talked 
like anything to Cherry Ripe about 
growing vegetables and Horace and 
Virgil, and many other matters. Cherry 
Ripe kept creeping nearer and nearer 
to the door. Then, at last, he got in a 
word. 














Chilvers, like a little fool, tried to 
hedge against the future. 

“Yes, and I’m very sorry, sir,” he 
said. 

The doctor looked’at us as if we were 
some new sort of animal, and he didn’t 
know how we had got in. He gave a 
tremendous snort, and took off his 
glasses. Then he turned to Cherry 
Ripe. 

“To attempt any analysis of my per- 
sonal emotions at this juncture would 
be vain,” he said. “In these cases in- 
trospection may well be left for a sub- 
sequent occasion. For the moment jus- 











Cherry Ripe brought us back to Merivale. 


“Don’t be too hard on ’em this time, 
your honor. Just one, two, and another 
on the place that’s made for it.” 

“Pardon me,” answered the doctor, 
raising his hand. “You now trench 
on my prerogative, Jenkins. The ques- 
tion of what is to follow may very well 
be left with the preceptor of these fallen 
boys. Have no fear for that. And to 
plead for leniency before the breaking 
of a Commandment is to admit a per- 
sonal laxity of view that I, for one, am 
bound to deplore.” 

Cherry Ripe had now reached the 
door, and I believe he thought that if 
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he stopped another moment the doctor 
would cane him, too. So he began to 


clear out. But first he said: 
“Well, good night, all!” Then he 
hooked it—rather thankfully. And we 


wished we could. 

We got four on each hand, and two 
thousand lines each, and to stop in 
for two half-holidays. So that, as 
Methuen very truly remarked, was first 
blood for Cherry Ripe. 


Il. 


Of course this was merely the be- 
anti- 


ginning of the great 

Cherry Ripe feeling, and 
next term we were plan- 
ning a. deadly re- 
venge with regard 
to a certain va- 

riety of apples 
in Cherry 
Ripe’s orchard 


which were 
remark- 
ably fine, 


when a.great 
assistant came 
to our aid in 
the shape of 
Trelawny. This 
was that Tre- 
lawny who had 
such a terrible end 
in. the matter of the 
protest of the wing 
dormitory. But many 
things happened first. 
He was fourteen and 
a fighter from the be- 
ginning. All his re- 
lations were also fighters, and poetry 
had been made about one who was con- 
demned to death for magnificent fight- 
ing in historic times. This Trelawny, 
by the most curious accident, proved to 
know an immense deal about Cherry 
Ripe. And it came out that Trelawny’s 


father, who was a retired soldier and 
only a colonel, though Trelawny said 
that if justice had been done he would 
be a general, at least, actually owned 
miles of land about Merivale, including 
Cherry Ripe’s nursery-garden and the 
field. 


















“Perhaps you don’t know who you're talk- 
ing to, Mr. Jenkins,” said Trelawny, 
in a very grand sort of voice. 
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“The beggar merely rents it from 
my father for so much per year,” said 
Trelawny. ‘Why, if I said a word to 
my father, I could have the man turned 
out altogether, and his daughters and 
everybody. I'll soon teach him!” 

This was a pretty good score for us, 
and we soon arranged to show Cherry 
Ripe that things were changed. Tre- 
lawny took to strolling about in Cherry 
Ripe’s meadow as if it belonged to him; 
and of course, as I pointed out to Tre- 
lawny, when his father died, though I 
hoped it would not be for twenty years, 

at least—still he had to—and 

when he did, the meadow 
and the orchard and 
everything would 
actually be Tre- 
lawny’s own, to 
do what he liked 
with. He said 
it was so; and 
he said _ that 
he should 
pretty soon 
clear Cherry 

Ripe out and 
build alms- 
houses for old 
soldiers broken 

in the wars, when 
he came to have 
the ground. He 
wouldn’t take apples 
or anything. He said 
that was paltry; but 
he had a fixed idea 
‘ that he ought to be 
perfectly free of the 
place, and he went on 
strolling about in it till at last Cherry 
Ripe surprised him down at the pond. 
I was there, too, but Cherry Ripe didn’t 
recognize me, which, no doubt, was 
lucky. 

He seemed to have something on his 
mind, for he didn’t get into a sweat, 
but merely said: 

“Now, you boys, you slope off to 
your playground—can’t have you mess- 
ing about here.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know who you're 
talking to, Mr. Jenkins,” said Trelawny, 
in a very grand sort of voice. 
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Then Cherry Ripe jumped. 

“Lord! the sauce of you 
kids nowadays!” he said. 
“Why can’t your old gentle- 
man over there teach you 
manners as well as figures 
and foreign languages ?” 

Clearly he meant no less a 
person than Doctor Dunstan. 

“My name is Trelawny,” 
began Trelawny. 

“A very good name, too,” 
said Cherry Ripe. “Take 
care you never bring no dis- 
credit on it, there’s a good 
‘boy’ E 

“My father is your land- 
lord,” said Trelawny. “And 
I'll thank you not to call me 
‘bov’!” 

Cherry Ripe was by no 
means as much struck by this 
as you might have expected. 

“You're the colonel’s young 
shaver—eh? Well, I hope 
you'll turn out as sensible a man; 
though I do wish me and him saw alike 
on the subject of a new tomato house. 
However, everybody’s a right to his 
own opinion.” 

Trelawny was fuming, like a train 
wanting to start. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” he 
said, “that this very field we’re in at 
this moment will be mine before long!” 

“The colonel’s not ailing, I hope?” 
said Cherry Ripe, very civilly. I could 
now see that Mr. Jenkins was laughing 
at Trelawny, but, luckily, Trelawny did 
not see this, or he might have taken 
some very desperate step. 

“And I want to say further,’ went 
on Trelawny, not answering about his 
father, “that as this land will be mine 
sooner or later, I have a perfect right 
to walk on it when and where I 
choose.” 

“Agreed,” said Cherry Ripe; “and, 
as I’m renting the land, and don’t like 
rude little boys poking about where 
they’ve no business, I’ve got a perfect 
right to pull their ears for ’em when I 
catches ’em. So that’s settled. Now 
we know where we are. Be off with 
you both, or I’ll begin this minute!” 





Peters, who hoped to bk a detective of crime when he grew up. 


Trelawny was as furious as a grown 
man. He turned a sort of color like 
stewed fruit; but of course we had to 
go. There was nothing else we could 
do. 

“I shall write to my father about 
this, and you'll soon find out you can’t 
insult your own landlord’s son with im- 
punity,’ Trelawny shouted, as we got 
through the hedge back into our wood. 

“Can’t do better. And tell him what 
I said,” answered Cherry Ripe. Then 
he seemed to forget us, and stood quite 
still, looking into the pond. Evidently 
he had other things on his mind be- 
side Trelawny; but Trelawny didn’t 
think so, and believed that Jenkins was 
standing like that in a frightful funk 
to think of the dangerous thing he'd 
done. ‘ 

“However, it’s too late now; I shall 
write to my father next Sunday,” said 
Trelawny ; and he did. 

He got a letter back, and we were 
rather keen to hear what his father was 
going to do about it, and expected that 
he would read it out to us. But he tore 
the letter up small, and threw it away, 
and merely said he was surprised to 
find his father didn’t agree with him. 
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“But I'll make it clear that the man 
ought to be sacked when I go home,” 
said Trelawny. 

Funnily enough, though he’d torn 
this letter up so small and flung it 
scornfully away, we found out after- 
ward what was in it; because Peters, 
who hoped to be a detective of crime 
when he grew up, always collected 
anything with writing on it to decipher 
mysteries; and it was him who found 
out what Johnson’s pet name at home 
was, and how many sisters West had, 
and other things not generally known. 
He said if a letter was once torn up and 
flung away, that it was public property 
for a detective; and so when Trelawny 
had gone, Peters collected the bits of 
his letter and pieced it together after 
taking frightful trouble. It was a de- 
tectivelike but not a  sportsmanlike 
thing to do, and Trelawny, when he 
came to hear of it, challenged Peters. 
In fact, they fought, and Peters just 
won, being a year and a half older. 
Still, the letter certainly was rather cu- 
rious, considering it came from Tre- 
lawny’s own father. It read like this: 


Dear Teppy: I’ve got your letter, and I’ve 
dropped a line to Jenkins directing him to 
give you and any of your friends a real 
good licking every time he catches you on his 
ground. Your affectionate father, 

TRELOAR TRELAWNY. 


Of course the thing couldn’t be al- 
lowed to stop there. We were all on 
Trelawny’s side, though his father 
wasn’t. In fact, Pedlar and Methuen 
and me were rather vexed with Tre- 
lawny’s father; and we told Trelawny 
so; and he said he was, too. He said: 

“We'll be revenged next term, as it is 
too late this. We must’all think of a 
heavy score against Jenkins”—he never 
called Cherry Ripe anything but Jen- 
kins for some reason—‘and the best 
idea is the one we'll carry out.” 

And everybody interested in the mat- 
ter quite agreed; but Steggles did not 
come into it, because Trelawny utterly 
barred Steggles from the first. 


III. 


Next term the great idea of how to 
crush Cherry Ripe came to me out of 
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the Bible. . I let everybody speak first, 
and then, as nobody had said anything 
like as good, I said: 

“We will do what the enemy did in 
the New Testament, and sow tares in 
his ground.” 

Everybody thought the idea fine, but 
difficult, and Chilvers asked: 

“What are tares?” 

I said I wasn’t exactly sure, and 
Methuen said it was a sort of grass, 
and Trelawny said it was a parable. 
Anyhow, we didn’t know where to buy 
them. Finally we decided not to ask 
for tares, but some sort of seed that 
would grow quickly and get a deep 
hold of the ground, and ruin anything 
else for yards round. Unfortunately 
we didn’t know much about wild 
things in general, and we asked Tom- 
kins, who is our champion botanist, 
and he said “willow-herb.”» But there 
were no seeds about at that time of the 
year, it being February, and so Tre- 
lawny said: 

“We will confide in Batson, who is 
well known to be the son of a green- 
grocer and seedsman.” , 

But it happened that Batson, who 
was the gardener’s boy at Dunstan’s, 
was leaving to better himself. How- 
ever, there: was just time before he 
went, and we let him into our secret 
score against Cherry Ripe, and gave 
him the money with which to buy some 
seed of some vigorous growing thing, 
to sow in Cherry Ripe’s nursery-gar- 
den and choke his vegetables when they 
came up. Batson said that he would 
do his best. He said it might have to 
be grass-seed or clover; but he prom- 
ised it should be a good choking thing. 

Certainly it looked hopeful, because 
he soon brought a bag of seeds, and 
said they were a kind of clover that, 
if once sown, could not be got ut of 
the ground again without - plowing. 
Then came the question of the time, 
and we decided that next Saturday was 
the day. There happened to be a big 
game of football, so we were all free, 
excepting Methuen, who had to play. 

All went well, and when the game 
began to get exciting, Trelawny and 
Pedlar and Chilvers and I went into 








the wood unscen, and got to the Cherry 
Ripe side of it. Certain chaps had been 
in his field a good deal lately, hunting 
for a very beautiful red fungus that 
was to be found in the hedges on dead 
sticks, and Cherry Ripe had been a 
good deal worried by them. 

Then came the first surprise of that 
day. There was a huge board stuck 
up in the field facing our wood, with 
these remarkable words on it: “Dan- 
ger! Beware of the Bull!” 

Our first step was to get back into 
the hedge. The field seemed to be 
quite empty, but there are many hol- 
lows in it, and a bull might easily have 
been sitting down quite near us. Or 
it might have been hidden in-the clus- 
ter of trees in the middle. One thing 
was clear. It was not at the pond. 

Trelawny said: 

“This man is worth fighting. I’m 
glad he’s got a bull, because it makes 
more strategy necessary for us.” 

And Pedlar said: 

“And I’m glad, too.’ 

But I was not glad, and so I didn’t 
say so; and as for Chilvers, he went 
further, and openly said that he thought 
a bull altered everything. 

it ‘was 
about a hun- 
dred and 
fifty yards 
across the 
field from the 
wood _ to 
Cn er 27 
Ripe’s wall; 
and it is well 
known that a 
bull can run 
three times as 
fast as a man, 
_ and five times 
as fast as a 
boy. 

I reminded 
Trelawny of 
this, and he 
said: 

“T know all 
that; it’s a 
question 
of strategy.” 
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And I said: 

“Yes, but strategy won’t alter facts.” 

He thought a bit, and said: 

“You chaps stop here, and I’ll recon- 
noiter.” 

But Pedlar, who was nearly six 
months older than Trelawny, said he 
ought to reconnoiter, too. Finally, 
they both went to reconnoiter in dif- 
ferent directions, and came back in 
five minutes. -Neither had seen the bull. 

“There’s no bull!” said Trelawny. 
“It’s a subterfuge. Come on.” 

“TI have a 
Some- 


“Wait,” said Chilvers. 
feeling it’s not a subterfuge. 
thing tells me there is a bull.” 





There was a huge board stuck up in the field, with these remarkable words on it. 
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Trelawny said it was cowardice, and 
Chilvers said it was a presentiment. 
Anyway, no time could be lost, and 
Chilvers was firm, so we left him. He 
was half-inclined to come, but said 
that an uncle of his had once been 
gored by a buffalo, or some such thing, 
in the far West; and somehow he felt 
that this particular adventure would 
not suit him, though he would have 
feared nothing else. Of course Tre- 
lawny explained that this was no ex- 
cuse, even if true. But, though white 
and very worried, Chilvers was firm. 
He refused to follow, so we went alone. 

We made a détour of the trees in 
the middle of the field, and crept for- 
ward in Indian file. Fifty yards from 
the wall Pedlar whispered that he saw 
something red in a hollow, which might 
easily be a bull’s back; so Trelawny 
said “Sprint!” and we threw off cau- 
tion to ‘se winds and sprinted. So 
we got to the wall in safety, and, as 
if to reward us for the effort, what 
should we see on the other side but 
a beautifrl bit of ground all prepared 
for seeds? It was smoothed and ar- 
ranged, and little narrow trenches had 
been drawn in it, about two inches 
deep—evidently for seeds. It was 
frightful luck and playing into the 
hands of the enemy, as Trelawny: said. 
He instantly gave the word, and we 
dropped. There was not a soul in 
sight—only a spade and two rakes, 
where the man who had been work- 
ing had left them. 

“A commander always seizes any 
chance the enemy offer,” said Trelaw- 
ny. “Pour the seed pretty thick along 
the drills, and everywhere else, then 
take the rakes, and rake it all over 
until everything is quite smooth!” 

So all Cherry Ripe’s arrangements 
for planting seed were used by us to 
sow a particularly deadly sort of clo- 
ver. We worked hard, and in about 
five minutes the thing was done by me 
and Pedlar, while Trelawny mounted 
guard. 

Then the exciting work began, and 
Trelawny shouted: 

“Take cover! They’re coming!” 

But there was no cover, and so we 


all got back the way we had come, and 
just as Cherry Ripe and a man ran up 
from another part of the garden we 
reached the top of the wall, and pre- 
pared to leap down. But, luckily, we 
didn’t. In fact, even as it was we 
only just saved Pedlar, and lugged him 
back in time. 

The bull had arrived! 

He was there, not more than twenty 
yards from the wall; and he was a 
whacker. He had an enormous body 
and head, and his forehead was curly, 
and his eyes fierce, and his horns 
rather short, but very thick. A cop- 
per ring was in his nase, and his hoofs 
turned up rather curiously, like Tur- 
kish slippers. There was some hay 
flung down in front of him, and he 
was smelling it. He was evidently a 
large and fierce bull; and him being 
on one side of the wall, and Cherry 
Ripe on the other, made it a very try- 
ing position for us on the top. 

Trelawny said: 

“This is critical!” 

And Cherry Ripe said: 

“Hello, my brave chap, how d’you 
find your future property is looking? 
I hope you’re pretty well satisfied ?” 

Trelawny said: 

“This is a case for a parley.” 

But Cherry Ripe did all the parley- 
ing. We sat down on the wall, which 
was easier and safer than standing on 
it. We sat with our faces to Cherry 
Ripe and our backs to the bull. 

“This is an ambuscade in a way,” 
said Trelawny. “In fact, we are rather 
scored off. In war we should be shot. 
Not that it would matter, as we have 
done our work.” 

“Now, my young shavers,” began 
Cherry Ripe, “I see you’ve been very 
busy down here on your own account, 
so perhaps you'll just step off that wall 
and do a bit of work for me. You can 
take your choice. Either we'll all go 
straight along to your old gentleman, 
and see what he’ll say and do about it, 
or you can step down here—all three 
of you—and set to work over a bit of 
weeding. Take your choice, and be 
quick.” 

“We'll confer,” said Trelawny. 

















Which we did do; and Pedlar and I 
thought one thing, and Trelawny 
thought another. He said that it would 
be far more dignified to go back and 
suffer from Doctor Dunstan, as an 
equal; but Pedlar and I had done that 
before, and we didn’t care in the least 
about the dignity. We said that to 
do a bit of weeding for Cherry Ripe 
would be mere child’s play to four on 
each hand, and perhaps more, not to 
mention a few thousand: lines chucked 
in, and a couple of half-holidays gone. 

So Trelawny said: 

“I’m outvoted in the conference.” 

Then he got down, and we got down, 
also. 

Cherry Ripe seemed rather pleased 
at what we had decided to do, because 
I don’t thiak he wanted to have an- 
other talk with the doctor any more 
than we did. But he certainly had ar- 
ranged rather a big job for us. 

“You’ve got to pick it clean, mind 
you—roots and all,” he said. Then he 
divided the bit of land into three with 
sticks, and it seemed to us that we had 
to weed about as much as a square 
mile each. 

“You've got the biggest job, young 
master,” he said to Trelawny. “And 
that’s only right and fair, because 
you’re such a big man and take such 
big views.” 

Trelawny did not answer, but he was 
evidently in a very proud frame of 
mind. He seemed determined to show 
Cherry Ripe something, if it was only 
how to weed. 

We worked jolly hard, and Cherry 
Ripe kept us at it. Then, in the dis- 
tance, went up three cheers; and we 
knew the game was over; and, from the 
sound of the cheers, it looked as if 
we'd won; because after a game we 
always cheer the enemy, and we al- 
ways cheer him heartier if we’ve beat 
him—not intentionally, but still the 
sound is different. 

“Now you can all nip back,” said 
Cherry Ripe. “Better go the way you 
came—through the wood.” 

“And be killed by your bull, I sup- 
pose?” said Pedlar. “Not likely!” 
“We have accepted your terms,” said 
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Trelawny, “and if you are an honor- 
able foe, you'll let us out by the gate.” 

“Better go through the wood,” an- 
swered Cherry Ripe. “It’s a lot short- 
er, and as to the old bull, you needn’t 
mind him. He’s my daughter’s pet. He 
wouldn’t hurt a daddy-long-legs, much 
less a nice young chap like you. Tame 
isn’t the word for him. A pet lamb’s 
fierce to him. Come on. I'll go as 
far as the wood with you, if you’re 
frightened.” 

All this was true. And when we got 
back into the field Cherry Ripe 
scratched the bull’s curly head, and the 
bull almost purred. It was the mild- 
est and humblest sort of bull you ever 
saw, though so huge; and to see an 
enormous bull so close was rather in- 
teresting in its way. 

“My youngest daughter often sits on 
his back,” said Cherry Ripe. “This 
here bull has got a heart of gold, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Another strategy,” said Trelawny to 


me. “Certainly, the man’s cunning is 
frightful. I think I shall tell him about 
the seed—just to show him we’ve 


scored a bit, too.” 

I advised not, but Trelawny was so 
stung by the way we'd been defeated 
all round by the wretched Cherry Ripe, 
that, just as we were leaving him, he 
said: 

“It may interest you to know that 
we’ve sowed that patch of your beastly 
ground under the wall with weeds of 
the deadliest sort. In fact, you'll never 
get them out again. So that’s one for 
us, anyway.” 

“Well done!” said Cherry Ripe. 
“Where did you get the seed from?” 

“That’s our business,” answered Tre- 
lawny. “Anyway, you'll find it out 
presently.” 

“Well,” answered Cherry Ripe, “I 
know where you got the seed. It was: 
from my. good friend Batson. And his 
boy be coming here to work next week. 
He’s learned all your gardener at the 
school can teach him. He brought the 
tale to his father; and his father 
brought it to me; and so I got the 
ground ready for you, knowing what a 
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dashing fellow you are, and what a 
hurry you’d be in.” 

“More fool you,” said Trelawny. 

“Not so fast. The seed you sowed 
was lettuce-seed! Good night, my 
dears; and when you say your prayers 
afore you go to sleep to-night, you can 
all thank the Lord that you've done a 
bit of honest, useful work for once in 
your lives!” 


We talked it over during prep, and 
Pedlar said: 

“On the whole, we'd better keep this 
afternoon’s work to ourselves.” 

And I said: 





You may talk abouf your broughams 
And your stylish coach and pair, 
You may watch the others walking 
As they enviously stare, 

But however fine you think if 

Heinji never will agree 

That you have a carriage firer 
Or a better horse thau he. 
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“We were overreached by superior 
cunning, and we'd better give Cherry 
Ripe best in future.” 

And Trelawny said: 

“Wait! This, in a way, is a defeat. 
But Ill arrange a Waterloo for Cherry 


Ripe yet.” 
Meaning, of course, that he would be 
Wellington, and that Cherry Ripe 


would be merely Napoleon. 

However, though I didn’t say it to 
Trelawny, I doubt very much if he 
can ever score off Cherry Ripe till he 
grows up. Then, of course, Cherry 
Ripe will find him a bitter and relent- 
less foe. 





Estelie M. Kerr. 
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ROBABLY Constable Zeburee 
Nute couldn’t have picked out a 
moment more inauspicious for 

tackling First Selectman Aaron Sproul 
on business not immediately connected 
with the matter then in hand. 

First Selectman Sproul was standing 
beside a granite post, pounding his fist 
on it with little regard to barked 
knuckles, and uttering some perfectly 
awful profanity. 

A man stood on the other side of the 
post, swearing with just as much gusto; 
the burden of his remarks being that he 
wasn’t afraid of any by-joosly old split 
codfish that ever came ashore—insult- 
ing reference to Cap’n Sproul’s sea- 
faring life. 

Behind Cap’n Sproul were men with 
pickaxes, shovels, and hoes—listening. 

Behind the decrier of mariners were 
men with shovels, hoes, and pickaxes— 
listening. 

The granite post marked the town 
line between Scotaze and Vienna. 

This post was four miles or so from 
Scotaze village, and Constable Nute 
had driven out to interview the first 
selectman, bringing as a passenger a 
slim, pale young man, who was smo- 
king cigarettes, one after the other. 

They arrived right at the climax of 
trouble that had been brooding sullenly 
for a week. In annual town-meeting 
Scotaze and Vienna had voted to 
change over the interurban highway so 
that it would skirt Rattledown Hill in- 
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stead of climbing straight over it, as the 
fathers had laid it out in the old days 
for the sake of directness; forgetting 
that a pail bail upright is just as long 
as a pail bail lying horizontal. 

First Selectman Sproul had ordered 
his men to take a certain direction with 
the new road in order to avoid some 
obstructions that would entail extra ex- 
pense on the town of Scotaze. 

Selectman Trufant, of Vienna, was 
equally as s-licitous to save expense 
on behalf of his own town, and refused 
to swing his road to meet Scotaze’s 
highway. Result: the two pieces of 
highway came to the town line sepa- 
rated by at least a dozen rods, and there 
stopped doggedly. To judge from the 
language that the two town-officers 
were now exchanging across the gran- 
ite post, it seemed likely that the roads 
would stay separated. 

“Our s’leckman can out-talk him 
three to one,” confided one of the 
Scotaze supporters to Constable Nute. 
“T never heard deep-water cussin’ be- 
fore, with all the trimmin’s. Old Tru- 
fant ain’t got northin’ but side-hill con- 
versation, and I reckon he’s about run 
down.” 

Constable Nute should have awaited 
more fitting opportunity, but Constable 
Nute was a rather direct and one-ideaed 
person. As manager of the town hall 
he had business to transact with the 
first selectman, and he proceeded to 
transact it. 
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“Mister S’leckman,” he shouted, “I 
want to introduce you to Perfessor— 
Perfessor—I ain’t got your name yit so 
I can speak it,” he said, turning to his 
passenger. 

“Professor Derolli,’ prompted the 
passenger, flicking his cigarette ash. 

Cap’n Sproul merely shot one red 
glance over his shoulder, and then pro- 
ceeded with his arraignment of Vienna 
in general—mentally, morally, socially, 
politically, and commercially. 

“The perfessor,” bawled Constable 
Nute, unable to get his team very near 
the selectman, on account of the up- 
heaved condition of the road, “has jest 
arranged with me to hire the town hall 
for a week, and he wants to arrange 
with the selectmen to borrow the use of 
the graveyard for a day or so.” 

The constable’s vociferousness put 
the cap’n out of voice, and he whirled 
to find that his auditors had lost all in- 
terest in the road dispute, and natural- 
ly, too. 

“To borrow the use of the graveyard, 
privilege bein’ throwed in, considerin’ 
that he hires the town hall for a week,” 
repeated the constable. 

Cap’n Sproul hated cigarettes; and 
he hated slim, pale young men who 
dressed foppishly, classing all such un- 
der the general term “dude.” The 
combination of the two, attending the 
interruption of his absorbing business 
of the moment, put a wire edge on his 
temper. 

“Graveyard! Yas!” he roared. “I'll 
appoint his funeral for two o’clock this 
afternoon, and I’ll guarantee to have the 
corpse ready.” 

“In transactin’ business it ain’t no 
time for jokin’,” protested the direct 
Mr. Nute. 

“There ain’t no joke to it,” returned 
the cap’n viciously, seizing a pickax. 

“Tt ain’t much of a way for a first 
selectman of a town to act in public,” 
persisted Constable Nute, “when town 
business is put before him.” 

That remark and a_ supercilious 
glance from the professor through his 
cigarette smoke brought the cap’n on 
the trot to the side of the wagon. 

“T’m ’tendin’ to town business—don’t 
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you forget that! And I’m ’tendin’ to it 
so close that I ain’t got time to waste 
on any cheap peep-show critters. Don’t 
want ’em in town. Clear out!” 

» “T’ll make you sorry for insulting a 
gentleman,” choked the professor. 

“Clear out!” insisted the cap’n. 
“You ain’t got any right drivin’ onto 
this road. It ain’t been opened to 
travel 

“And it looks as though it never 
would be,” remarked Constable Nute 
sarcastically ; but daunted by the glare 
in the cap’n’s eyes he began to turn his 
horse. “I want you to understand, 
S’leckman Sproul, that there are two 
other s’leckmen in this town, and you 
can’t run everything, even if you've 
started in to do it.” 

It was pointed reference to the dif- 
ferences that existed in the board of 
selectmen, on account of Cap’n Sproul’s 
determination ‘to command. It left no 
chance for an adjustment of the mat- 
ter, such as might have been effected 
after the first outburst of the cap’n’s 
pettish rage. 

Two very indignant men rode away, 
leaving a perfectly furious one standing 
in the road shaking his fists after them. 
And he was the more angry because he 
felt that he had been hastier with the 
constable than even his overwrought 
state of mind warranted. Then, as he 
reflected on the graveyard matter, his 
curiosity began to get the better of his 
wrath, and to the surprise of his Vienna 
antagonist he abandoned the field with- 
out another word, and started for 
Scotaze village with his men and dump- 
carts. 

But dump-carts move slowly, and 
when the cap’n arrived at the town 
house Constable Zeburee Nute was 
nailing up a hand-bill that announced 
that Professor Derolli, the celebrated 
hypnotist, would occupy the town hall 
for a week, and that during his stay he 
would perform the remarkable feat of 
burying a subject in the local graveyard 
for forty-eight hours, and that he would 
“raise this subject from the dead,” alive 
and well. The ink was just dry on a 
permit to use the graveyard, signed by 
Selectmen Batson Reeves and Philias 
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Blodgett. This grim experiment was 
to wind up the professor’s engagement. 
In the meantime he was to give a night- 
ly entertainment at the hall, consisting 
of hypnotism and psychic readings, the 
latter by “that astounding occult seer 
and prophetess, Madame Dawn.” 

Cap’n Sproul went home growling 
strong language, but confessing to him- 
self that he was a little ashamed to en- 
ter into any further contest with the 
cigarette-smoking showman and_ the 
two men who were the cap’n’s hated as- 
sociates on the board of selectmen. 

That evening neighbor Hiram Look 
called with Mrs. Look on their way to 
the village to attend the show, but 
Cap’n Sproul doggedly resisted their 
appeals that he take his wife and go 
along, too. He opposed no objection, 
however, when Louada Murilla decided 
that she would accept neighbor Look’s 
offer of escort. 

But when she came back and looked 
at him and sighed, and sighed and 
looked at him till bedtime, shaking her 
head sadly when he demanded the rea- 
son for her pensiveness, he wished he 
had made her stay at home. He de- 
cided that Zeburee Nute had probably 
been busy with his tongue as to that 
boyish display of temper on the Rattle- 
down Hill Road. 

Hiram Look came over early the 
next morning and found the cap’n thin- 
ning beets in his garden. The expres- 
sion on the visitor’s face did not har- 
monize with the brightness of the sun- 
shine. 

“T don’t blame you for not goin’,” 
he growled. “But if you had an idee 
of what they was goin’ to do to get 
even, I should ’a’ most thought you'd 
’a’ tipped me off. It would have been 
the part of a friend, anyway.” 

The cap’n blinked up at him in mute 
query. 

“It ain’t ever safe to sass people 
that’s got the ear of the public, like re- 


porters and’ show people,” proceeded 
Hiram rebukingly. “I’ve been in the 
show business, and I know. They can 


do you, and do you plenty, and you 
don’t stand the show of an isuckle in a 
hot spider, ’side of ’em.” 


THE TERROR THAT TRAVELED BY NIGHT 
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“What are ye tryin’ to get through 
you, anyway?” demanded the first se- 
lectman. 

“Hain’t 
about it?” 

“She’s set and looked at me like I 
was a cake that she'd forgot in the 
oven,” confided the cap’n sullenly ; “but 
that’s all I know about it.” 

“Well, that’s about what I’ve had to 
stand in my fam’ly, too. I tell ye, ye 
hadn’t ought to have sassed that mes- 
merist feller. Oh, I heard all about 
it,” he cried, flapping hand of protest 
as the cap’n tried to speak. “I don’t 
know why you done it. What I say is, 
you ought to have consulted me, who 
know show people better’n you do. 
Then you ain't heard northin’ of what 
she said?” 

“If you’ve got anything to tell me, 
why in the name of the three-toed Ci- 
cero don’t you tell it?” blurted the 
cap’n indignantly. 

He got up and brushed the dirt off 
his knees. “If there’s anything that stirs 
my temper, it’s this mumble-grumble, 
whiffle-and-hint business. Out and 
open, that’s my style.” He was reflect- 
ing testily on the peculiar reticence of 
his wife. 

“I agree with you,” replied Hiram 
calmly. But his mind was on another 
phase of the question. “If she had been 
out and open it wouldn’t have been so 
bad. It’s this hintin’ that does the most 
mischief. Give folks a hint, and a 
nasty imagination will do the rest. 
That’s the way she’s workin’ it.” 

“She? Who?” 

“Your mesmerist fellow’s runnin’ 
mate—that woman that calls herself 
Madame Dawn, and reads the past and 
tells the future.” 

“There ain’t nobody can do no such 
thing,” snapped Cap’n Sproul. “They're 
both frauds, and I didn’t want ’em in 
town, and I was right about it.” 

“Bein’ as how I was in the show 
business thirty years, you needn't feel 
called on to post me on fakes,” said 
Hiram tartly. “But the bigger the fake 
is the better it catches the crowd. If 
she’d simply been an old_ scandal- 
monger at a quiltin’-bee and started a 


your wife said  northin’ 
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story about us, we could run down the 
story, and run old scandal-grabber up a 
tree. But when a woman goes into a 
trance and a sperit comes teeterin’ out 
from the dark behind the stage, and 
drops a white robe over her, and she 
begins to occult, or whatever they call 
it, and speaks of them in high places, 
and them with fat money-bags, and that 
ain’t been long in our midst, and has 
come from no one jest knows where, 
and that she sees black shadders follow- 
in’ ’em, along with wimmen weepin’ 
and wringin’ of their hands—well, when 
a woman sets on the town-hall stage 
and goes on in that strain for a half- 
hour, it ain’t the kind of a show that I 
want to be at—not with my wife and 
yourn on the same settee with me.” 

He scowled on the cap’n’s increasing 
perturbation. 

“A man is a darned fool to fight a 
polecat, Cap’n Sproul, and you ought to 
have known better than to let drive at 
him as you did.” 

“She didnt call names, did she?” 
asked the cap’n. 

“Call names! Of course she didn’t 
call names. Didn’t have to. There’s 
the difference between scandal and oc- 
cultin’. We can’t get no bind on her 
for what she said. Now here are you 
and me, back here to settle down after 
roamin’ the wide world over; jest got 
our feet placed, as you might say, and 
new married to good wimmen—and be- 
cause we're a little fore-handed and in- 
dependent, and seem to be enjoyin’ life, 
every one is all ready to believe the 
worst about us on general principles. 
Mossbacks are always ready to believe 
that a man that’s traveled any has been 
raising seventeen kinds of tophet all his 
life. All she had to do was to go into 
a trance, talk a little Injun, and then 
hint enough to sei their imaginations to 
workin’ about us. Up to now, judgin’ 
by the way she’s been lookin’ at me, my 
wife believes I’ve got seven wives 
strewed around the country somewhere, 
either alive or buried in cellars. As to 
your wife, she’s prob’ly got it figgered 
that a round-up of your fam/’ly circle, 
admittin’ all that’s got a claim on you, 
would range all the way from a Hindu 


to a Hottentot, and would look like a 
congress of nations. In about two days 
more—imagination still workin’, and a 
few old she-devils in this place startin’ 
stories to help it along—our wives will 
be hoppin’ up every ten minutes to look 
down the road and see if any of the 
victims have hove in sight. And what 
can we do?” 

Hiram lunged a_ vigorous’ kick 
straight before him. 

“Find me that hole I just made in 
the air and I'll tell you, cap’n,” he 
added, with bitter irony. 

““Tt’s—it’s worse than what I figgered 
on,” remarked the cap’n despondently, 
after a thoughtful pause. “If a woman 
like Louada Murilla will let herself get 
fooled and stirred up in that kind of a 
way by a fly-by-night critter, there ain’t 
much hope of the rest of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“It’s a kind of lyin’ that there ain’t 
no fightin’,’ Hiram asserted. “And 
there are certain ones in this place that 
will keep it in the air. Now I didn’t 
sass that mesmerist. But I got it about 
as tough as you did. I’ll bet a thousand 
to one that Bat Reeves is gettin’ back 
at me for cuttin’ him out with the wid- 
der. It’s reasonable,” he declared, 
warming to the topic and checking 
items off on his stubby fingers. “Here’s 
your mesmerist rushin’ hot to Reeves 
complainin’ about you and gettin’ a per- 
mit from Reeves, along with a few 
pointers about you for occult use. 
Reeves hates you bad enough, but he 
hates me worse. And he sees to it 
that I get occulted, too. He ain’t let- 
tin’ a chance like that slip past as soon 
as that perfessor lets him see what oc- 
cultin’ will do to a man. Why, con- 
demn him hide and haslet, I believe he 
swapped that permit for a dose of so 
much occultin’—and I’ve got the dose.” 

“I should hate at my age to have to 
start in and go to sea again,” mourned 
the cap’n, after long meditation; “but 
I reckon I’ll either have to do that or 
go up in a balloon and stay there. 
There’s too many tricks for me on land. 
They ring in all they can think of them- 
selves, and then they go to work and 
get a ghost to help. I can’t whale the 
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daylights out of the 
ghost, and I don't 
suppose it would be 
proper for a first se- 
lectman to cuff the 
ears of the woman 
that said females was 
followin’ me, wailin’ 
and gnashin’ their 
teeth, but I can lick 
that yaller-fingered, 
cigarette-suckin’ dude, 
and pay the fine for 
so doin’—and reckon 
I’ve got my money’s 
worth.” 

‘“You needa 
guardeen,” snorted 
Hiram. “She will 
put on her robe and 
accuse you of havin’ 
the ghost of a mur- 
dered man _ a-chasin’ 
you.” 

The cap’n grew 
white under his tan at 
this remark made by 
Hiram in all guile- 
lessness, and the 
memory of a certain 
Portuguese sailor, 
slipped overboard 
after a brief but busy 
mutiny, went shud- 
dering through his 
thoughts. 

“Ain’t got anything like that on your 
conscience, have you?” demanded the 
old showman bluntly. 

“She didn’t say northin’ only about 
women, did she?” evaded the cap’n. 

“Didn’t notice anything last night. 
She may be savin’ something else for 
this evenin’,” was Hiram’s consoling an- 
swer. His air and the baleful glance he 
bent on his neighbor indicated that he 
still held that irascible gentleman re- 
sponsible for their joint misfortune. 
And-to show further displeasure, he 
whirled and stumped away across the 
fields toward his home. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul attended the 
show at the town hall that evening. He 
went alone, after his wife had plaintive- 
ly sighed her negative. He hadn’t in- 
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“The handwritin’ ain't much different.” 


tended to go. But he was drawn by a 
certain fatal fascination. He had a 
sailor’s superstitious half-belief in the 
supernatural. He had caught word 
during the day of some astonishing 
revelations made by the seeress to other 
persons in town, either by lucky guess 
or through secret pre-information, as 
his common sense told him. And yet 
his sneaking superstition whispered that 
there was “something in it, after all.” 
If that mesmerist’s spirit of retaliation 
should carry him to the extent of hint- 
ing about that Portuguese sailor, Cap’n 
Sproul resolved to be in that hall, ready 
to stand up and beard his defamers. 
Evidently Professor Derolli spotted 
his enemy. For Madame Dawn, in or- 
der that vengeance should be certain of 
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its mark, repeated the vague yet per- 
fectly obvious hints of the preceding 
evening, and Cap’n Sproul was thank- 
ful for the mystic gloom of the hall that 
hid his fury and his shame. He stole 
out of the place while the lights were 
still low. He feared for his self-re- 
straint if he were to remain, and he 
realized what a poor figure he would 
make standing up there and replying to 
the malicious fagrago of the woman 
under the veil. 

For the rest of the professor’s en- 
gagement Cap’n Aaron Sproul and 
Hiram Look kept sullenly to their 
castles, nursing indignant sense of their 
wrongs, and getting an occasional whiff 
of the scandal that was pursuing their 
names. Though their respective wives 
strove with pathetic loyalty to disbe- 
lieve all that the seeress had hinted at, 
and moved in sad silence about their du- 
ties, it was plain that the seed of evil 
had been planted deep in their imagina- 
tions. Poor human nature is only what 
it is, after all! 

“Two better women never lived than 
them of ourn, and two that would be 
harder to turn,” said Hiram to the 
cap’n, “but it wouldn’t be human na- 
ture if they didn’t wonder sometimes 
what we’d been up to all them years 
before we showed up here, and what 
that cussed occulter said has torched 
’em on to thinkin’ mighty hard. The 
only thing to do is to keep a stiff upper 
lip and wait till the clouds roll by. 
They'll come to their senses and be 
ashamed of themselves, give ’em time 
and rope enough.” 

Second Selectman Batson Reeves 
busied himself as a sort of master of 
ceremonies for Professor Derolli, acted 
as committee of investigation when the 
professor’s “stock subject” remained for 
a day and night in a shallow trench in 
the village cemetery, and even gave 
them the best that his widower’s house 
could afford at a Sunday dinner. 

In the early flush of an August morn- 
ing about a week after the departure 
of the hypnotic marvel and his compan- 
ions, a mutual impulse seemed to actu- 
ate Selectman Sproul and Hiram Look 
at a moment surprisingly simultaneous. 





They started out of their back doors, 
took the path leading over the hill be- 
tween their farms, and met under the 
poplars at a point almost exactly half- 
way. It would be difficult to state 
which face expressed the most of em- 
barrassed concern as they stood silently 
gazing at each other. 

“TI was comin’ over to your house,” 
said Hiram. 

“I was startin’ for yourn,” said the 
cap’n. 

Then both, like automatons pulled by 
the same string, dove hand into breast 
pocket, and pulled out a crumpled let- 
ter. 
“Well, I'll be dummed!” quoth the 
two in one voice. 

“T don’t understand northin’ about 
it,” said Hiram plaintively. “But what- 
ever it is, it has put me in a devil of a 
fix.” 

“If you’re havin’ any more trouble to 
your house than I’m havin’ over to 
mine, then you’ve somethin’ that I don’t 
begrudge you none,” added the cap’n 
gloomily. 

“Woman left it,” related Hiram. “It 
was in the edge of the evenin’, and I 
hadn't come in from the barn. Reckin 
she waited her chance so’t my wife 
would get holt of it. She did. She 
read it. And it’s hell ’n’ repeat on the 
Look premises.” 

“Ditto and the same, word for word,” 
said the cap’n. 

“The handwritin’ ain’t much differ- 
ent,” said the ex-showman, clutching 
Sproul’s letter and comparing the two 
sheets. “But it’s wimmen’s work with 
a pen—there ain’t no gettin’ round 
that.” 

Then his voice broke into quavering 
rage as he went on. 

“You jest think of a lovin’, trustin’, 
and confidin’ woman gettin’ holt of a 
gob of p’isen like that!” He shook the 
crackling sheet over his head. “ ‘Darl- 
in’ Hiram, how could you leave. me, but 
if you will come away with me now all 
will be forgiven and forgotten, from one 
who loves you truly and well, and has 
followed you to remind you of your 
promise.’ My Gawd, cap’n, ain’t that 























something to raise a blister on the 
motto, ‘God Bless Our Home’ ?” 

“Tt’s done it over to my house,” said 
the cap’n lugubriously. 

“There never was any such woman— 
there never could have been any such 
woman,” Hiram went on in fervid pro- 
test. “There ain’t nobody with a license 
to chase me up.” 

“Ditto and the same,” chimed in 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“No one!” 

“No one!” echoed the cap’n. 

They stood and looked at each other 
a little while, and then their eyes shifted 
in some embarrassment. 

“Of course,” said Hiram, at last, 
moderating his tone of indignation, 
“when a man ain’t had no anchor he 
might have showed attentions such as 
ladies expect from gents, and sometimes 
rash promises is made. Now, perhaps 
—you understand I’m only supposin’— 
perhaps you’ve got some one in mind 
that might have misjudged what you 
said to her—some one that’s got a little 
toiiched in her head, perhaps, and she’s 
come here. In that case it might give 
us a clue if you’re a mind to own up.” 

The cap’n flushed at this clumsy at- 
tempt of Hiram to secure a confidence. 

“Seein’ that you’ve thought how it 
might be done all so quick and handy, 
showin’ what’s on your mind, I reckon 
you’d better lay down cards first,” he 
said significantly. 

“T think it’s jest a piece of snigdom 
by some one tryin’ to hurt us,” pro- 
ceeded Hiram, boring the cap’n with 
inquisitive gaze. “But you never can 
tell what’s what in this world, and so 
long as we're looking for clues we 
might as well have an understandin’, 
so’s to see if there’s any such thing as 
two wimmen meetin’ accidental and 
comparin’ notes and gettin’ their heads 
together.” 

“None for me,” said the cap’n, but 
he said it falteringly. 

“Well, there’s none for me, either, 
but there’s such a thing as havin’ what 
you’ve said misjudged by wimmen. 
Where the wimmen ain’t strong-headed, 
you know.” He hesitated for a time, 
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fiddling his forefinger under his nose. 
“There was just one woman I made 
talk to in my life such as a gent 
shouldn’t have made without backin’ it 
up. If she’d been stronger in her head 
I reckon she’d have realized that bein’. 
sick, like I was, and not used to wim- 
men, and bein’ so grateful for all that 
care and attention and kindness and 
head-rubbin’, I was sort of took un- 
awares, as you might say. A stronger- 
headed woman would have said to her- 
self that it wasn’t to be laid up against 
me. But as soon as I got to settin’ up 
and eatin’ solid food I could see that 
she was sappy, and prob’ly wanted to 
get out of nussin’ and get married, and 
so she had it all written down on her 
nuss-diary what I said, mixed in with 
temperature, pulse, and things. I 4 

Cap’n Sproul’s eyes had been widen- 
ing, and his tongue was nervously lick- 
ing wisps of whisker between his lips. 

“Was that in a Bost’n horsepittle?” 
he asked, with eager interest. 

“That’s where. In the fall three 
years ago. Pnuemony.” 

“Mine was rheumatic fever two years 
ago,” said the cap’n. “It’s what drove 
me off’n deep water. She was fat, 
wasn’t she, and had light hair and 
freckles across the bridge of her nose, 
and used to set side of the bed and 
hum: ‘I’m a pilgrim, faint and 
weary?” 

“Damme if you didn’t ring the bell 
with that shot!” cried the old show- 
man in astonishment. 

“Well, it’s just ditto and the same 
with me,” said the cap’n, rapping his 
knuckles on his breast. “Same horse- 
pittle, same nuss, same.thing generally 
—only when I was sickest I told her I 
had property wuth about thutty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“So did I,” announced Hiram. “It’s 
funny that when a man’s drunk or sick 
he’s got to tell first comers all he 
knows, and a good deal more!”” He ran 
his eyes up and down over Cap’n 
Sproul with fresh interest. “If that 
don’t beat tophet! You and me both 
at that horsepittle and gettin’ mixed up 
with the same woman!” 

“This world ain’t got no special big- 
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Mrs. Aaron sat in her front room with a letter in her hand, sobbing. 


ness,” said the cap’n. “I’ve sailed round 
it a dozen times, and I know.” 

The showman grasped the selectman 
by the coat-lapel and demanded ear- 
nestly: “Didn't you figger it as I did, 
when you got so you could set up and 
take good notice, that she wasn’t all 
right in her head?” 

“Softer’n a jelly-fish!” declared the 
cap’n, with unction. 

“Then she’s got crazier, and up all of 
a sudden and followed us—and don’t 
care which one she gets.” 


“Or else got sensibler and remem- 
bered our property, and come round to 
let blood.” 

“Bound to make trouble, anyway.” 

“She’s made it!’ The cap’n turned 
doleful gaze over his shoulders at the 
chimney of his house. 

“Bein’ crazy she can make a lot 
more of it. I tell you, cap’n, there’s 
only this to do, and it ought to work 
with wimmen folks as sensible as our’n 
are. We'll swap letters, and go back 
home and tell the whole story, and set 























ourselves straight. . They’re bound to 
see the right side of it.” 

They departed promptly on_ their 
missions. 

An hour later, impelled by another 
of those apparently simultaneous im- 
pulses, they met under the poplars and 
gazed at each other gloomily. 

“T was just startin’ for your house,” 
mumbled Hiram. 

“T was comin’ over to yourn,” said 
the cap’n. 

“Was you tellin’? me Gawd’s honest 
truth about that nuss?” demanded 
Hiram. “I was straight with you. Was 
you straight with me?” 

“T’ll swear on a stack of Bibles 
higher’n Haman.” 

“And I believe you,” declared Hiram. 
“’Cause you and me know just how we 
patched stories. But when I got down 
to my house and started in to tell it, 
with my wife settin’ lookin’ at me cold 
and calm, I swanny if it didn’t seem 
like the all-firedest lie ever put up to a 
woman. I’ve heard ’em say that truth 
is stranger than fiction. She saw us 
up here talkin’ a while ago, and swears 
we fixed up the whole story, and says 
it’s so improbable a child wouldn’t 
believe it. So now she’s madder’n 
ever. Don’t believe she’ll ever take in 
another word I say.” 

“Ditto and the same with me,” re- 
peated the cap’n, in his gloomy mono- 
tone. ‘“‘While I was tryin’ to tell her, 
it sounded so fishy that for a time I 
didn’t believe myself.” 

“*Truth is stranger than fiction,’ ” 
sighed Hiram. “We ought to have 
made up a good likely story. Wimmen 
like to be lied. to.” 

“What in thunder are we goin’ to do 
now ?” wailed the cap’n. 

“Ketch that nuss!” gritted Hiram. 

“T’d jest as soon ketch the small- 
pox. It would be about as safe and 
sensible.” 

“Ketch her and salve her raw and 
wounded feelin’s with a little cool cash 
was what I meant. I s’pose you'll be 
willin’ to chip?” 

“Ready and 


willin’,” agreed the 


cap’n emphatically. 
“Well,” said Hiram, with the brisk- 
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ness of one who at last sees a way of 
contending with an unknown danger, 
“what we want to do is get one of the 
constables that we can depend on to 
keep his mouth shut, and have him | 
mouse round this town and find where 
she’s stoppin’.” 

“T reckon every constable’s mad with 
me except Jackson Denslow, and he’s 
too much of a puddin’-head to detect 
hair-oil on his own hair,” said the first 
selectman in deep gloom. 

“In a time of desp’rit’ need, lean on 
even a slender reed,’” quoted Hiram. 
“He ain’t much of a talker about his 
own business, and that’s the kind we're 
lookin’ for. I'll call for you in my 
team, and we’ll drive over and hire 
him.” 

That afternoon Constable Denslow 
started out, bristling with a curiosity 
that his employers did not appease. His 
mission was to find the abiding-place of 
a fat woman with light hair, a stranger 
in Scotaze. As to her garb, Hiram and 
Cap’n Sproul were a little uncertain, 
having received rather incoherent 
statements from their flustrated wives. 
But both agreed that she wore a long 
black veil and a tall feather in her hat. 

At eight o’clock that evening Con- 
stable Denslow reported to Hiram and 
the cap’n in the security of the first 
selectman’s office at the town hall. 

“Been to ev’ry house in Scotaze, and 
to some of the nearest in Vienny, and 
there ain’t no such woman been ‘seen 
nor heard of, and them I asked was jest 
as surprised as I be that there is any 
inquiry for such a woman. I couldn't 
tell *em why.” 

Constable Denslow bent fishy eyes 
of inquisitiveness on the two, and 
seemed to be expecting some elucida- 
tion. 

“And the worst of it is you'll prob’ly 
never be able to tell ’em,” said Hiram 
gruffly. “Here’s your five dollars, and 
when we want you again we'll let you 
know.” 


“You never can judge what crazy 
folks is goin’ to do,” stated Hiram, 
after the officer had departed. “She 
prob’ly flew into town and then flew 
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out agin. Prob’ly she 
nussed a good many men 
that she fooled into sayin’ 
the same things to her that 
we did. Bein’ crazy over 
the subject, she’s passed on 
to drop letters on their 
door-steps. We'll go home and let 
it blow over.” 

It was blowing when they ar- 
rived home, but it was not blowing 
over. Mrs. Hiram sat in her front 
room with a letter in her hand, sob- 
bing. Mrs. Aaron sat in her front room 
with a letter in her hand, sobbing. 
Those missives were tossed at two 
wretched husbands as they entered, with 
the taunt that they must have missed 
their “darling” that evening at the 
meeting-place, for she had been there 
and thrown another letter on the front 





The cap’n kicked him as he fled 
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through the door of the office. i 
piazza—the same woman with the same 
dark veil and the tall feather. The 
sentiments of the letters were plaintive 
appeal, undying affection, and a spicing 
of bitter complaint. 

“What did you say to her when she 
threw it at you?” inquired Hiram, at 
their conference next day. 























“Northin’,’ answered the  cap’n. 
“Didn’t seem to be northin’ to say to 
fit the case.” 

“Not after the way they took the 
truth when it was offered to ’em,” 
agreed Hiram. “J didn’t say anything 
out loud. I said it to myself, and it 
would have broke up the party if a 
little bird had twittered it overhead at 
a Sunday-school picnic.” 

That day Jackson Denslow, pricked 
by a fee of ten dollars, made a wider 
circuit, and made more searching inves- 
tigation. It was almost a census. Abso- 
lutely no trace of such a stranger! 
Denslow sullenly said that such a domi- 
ciliary visit was stirring up a lot of 
talk, distrust, and suspicion, and, as he 
couldn’t answer any questions as to 
who she was, where she came from, 
and what was wanted of her, nor hint 
as to who his employers were, it was 
being currently stated that he had gone 
daffy over the detective business. His 
tone of voice indicated that he thought 
others were similarly afflicted. He al- 
lowed that no detective could detect un- 
til he had all the facts. 

It was an unfortunate attitude to 
take toward men, the triggers of whose 
tempers had been cocked by such 
events as had beset Hiram Look and 
Aaron Sproul. Taking it that the con- 
stable was trying to pry into their busi- 
ness in order ‘to regale the public on 
their misfortunes, Hiram threw a town- 
ledger at him, and the cap’n kicked him 
as he fled through the door of the of- 
fice. 

That night each was met at the front 
door by hysterics, and a third letter. 
The mystery was becoming eerie. 

“Dang rabbit her miserable pelt!” 
growled Hiram at the despairing morn- 
ing conference under the _ poplars. 
“She must be livin’ in a hole round 
here, or else come in a balloon. I tell 
you, Cap’n Sproul, it’s got to be stopped 
some way, or the two families will be 
in the lunatic asylum inside of a week.” 

“Or more prob’ly in the divorce 
court. Louada Murilla vows and de- 
clares she’ll get a bill if I don’t tell her 
the truth, and when you've told the 
truth once and sworn to it, and it don’t 
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stick, what kind of a show is a lie goin’ 
to stand, when a man ain’t much of a 
liar ?” 

“If she’s goin’ to be caught we’ve 
got to ketch her,” insisted Hiram. 
“She’s crazy, or else she wouldn’t be 
watchin’ for us to leave the house so as 
to grab in and toss one of them let- 
ters. Looks to me it’s jest revenge, 
and to make trouble. The darned fool 
can’t marry both of us. I didn’t sleep 
last night—not with that woman of 
mine settin’ and boohooin’. I just set 
and thought. And the result of the 
thinkin’ is that we'll take our valises 
to-day and march to the railroad-sta- 
tion in the face and eyes of everybody 
so that it will get spread round that 
we’ve gone. And we'll come back by 
team from some place down the line, 
and lay low either round your premises 
or mine, and ketch that infernal, 
frowzle-headed sister of Jim the Pen- 
man by the hind leg and snap her 
darned head off.” 

“What be you goin’ to tell the wim- 
men ?” 

“Tell ’em northin’.” 

“There'll be the devil to pay. 
They'll think we’re elopin’.” 

“Well, let ’em think,” said Hiram 
stubbornly. “They can’t do any harder 
thinkin’ than I’ve been thinkin’, and 
they can’t get a divorce in one night. 
When we ketch that woman we can 
preach a sermon to ’em with a text, 
and she’ll be the text.” 

Cap’n Sproul sighed and went for 
his valise. 

“What she said to me as I come 
away curled the leaves in the front 
yard,” confided Hiram, as they walked 
together down the road. 

“Ditto and the same,” mourned the 
cap’n. 

At dusk that evening they dis- 
mounted from a Vienna livery-hitch on 
a back road in Scotaze, paid the driver 
and dismissed the team, and _ started 
briskly through the pastures, across 
lots toward Hiram Look’s farm. 

An hour later, moving with the 
stealth of red Indians, they posted 
themselves behind the stone wall oppo- 
site the lane leading into the Look 
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dooryard. They squatted there, breath- 
ing stertorously, their eyes goggling 
into the night. 

The cap’n, with vision trained by 
vigils at sea, was the first to see the 
dim shape approaching. When she 
had come nearer they saw the tall 
feather nodding against the dim sky. 

“Let’s get her before she throws the 
letter—get her with the goods on her!” 
breathed Hiram huskily. And when 
aga opposite they leaped the stone 
wall. 

She had seasonable alarm, for sev- 
eral big stones rolled off the wall’s top. 
And she turned and ran down the road 
with the two men pounding along 
fiercely in pursuit. 


“My Gawd!” gasped Aaron, after a” 


dozen rods; “talk about—gayzelles— 
she’s—she’s of 

He didn’t finish the sentence, pre- 
ferring to save his breath. 

But skirts are an awkward encum- 
brance in a sprinting match. Hiram, 
with longer legs than the pudgy cap’n, 
drew ahead and overhauled the fugi- 
tive foot by foot. And at sound of his 
footsteps behind her, and his hoarse 
grunt, “I’ve got ye!” she whirled, and 
before the amazed showman could pro- 
tect himself, she struck out and knocked 
him flat on his back. But when she 
turned again to run she stepped on her 
skirt, staggered forward dizzily, and 
fell in a heap. The next instant the 
cap’n stumbled over Hiram, tumbled 
heavily, rolled over twice, and brought 
up against the prostrate fugitive, whom 
he clutched in a grasp there was no 
breaking. 

“Don’t let her hit ye,” howled Hiram, 
struggling up. “She’s got an arm like 
a mule’s hind leg.” 

“And whiskers like a goat!” bawled 
the cap’n, choking in utter astonish- 
ment. “Strike a match, and let’s see 
what kind of a blamenation catfish this 
is, anyhow.” 

And a moment later, the cap’n’s knees 
still on the writhing figure, they beheld, 
under the torn veil, by the glimmer of 
the match, the convulsed features of 
Batson Reeves, second selectman of the 
town of Scotaze. 
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“Well, marm,” remarked Hiram, 
after a full thirty seconds of amazed 
survey, “you’ve sartinly picked out a 
starry night for a ramble.” 

Mr. Reeves seemed to have no lan- 
guage for reply except some shocking 
oaths. 

“That ain’t very ladylike talk,” pro- 
tested Look, lighting another match 
that he might gloat still further. “You 
ought to remember that you’re in the 
presence of your two ‘darlin’s.’ We 
can’t love any one that cusses. You'll 
be smokin’ a pipe or chawin’ tobacker 
next.” He chuckled, and then his voice 
grew hard. “Stop your wigglin’, you 
blasted, livin’ scarecrow, or I'll split 
your head with a rock, and this town 
will call it good reddance. Roll him 
over onto his face, Cap’n Sproul.” 

A generous strip of skirt, torn off 
by Reeves’ boot, lay on the ground. 
Hiram seized it and bound the captive’s 
arms behind his back. “Now let him 
up, cap,” he commanded, and the two 
men helped the unhappy selectman to 
his feet. 

“So it’s you, hey?” gritted Hiram, 
facing him. “Because I’ve come here 
to this town and found a good woman 
and married her, and saved her from 
bein’ fooled into marryin’’a skunk like 
you, you’ve put up this job, hey? Be- 
cause Cap’n Sproul has put you where 
you belong in town business, you’re 
tryin’ to do him, too, hey? What do 
you reckon we’re goin’ to do with 
you?” 

It was evident that Mr. Reeves was 
not prepared co state. He maintained 
a stubborn silence. 

Cap’n Sproul had picked up the hat 
with the tall feather, and was gingerly 
revolving it in his hands. 

“You're a nice widderer, you are!” 
snorted Hiram. “A man that will wear 
a deceased’s clothes in order to help 
him break up families and spread sor- 
row and misery round a neighborhood, 
would be a second husband to make a 
woman both proud and pleased. Cap’n, 
put that hat and veil back onto him. I'll 
hold him.” 

Mr. Reeves consented to stand still 
only after he Had received a half-dozen 























open-handed buffets that made his head 
ring. 

“There!” ejaculated Hiram, after the 
cap’n’s unaccustomed fingers had ar- 
ranged the head-gear. ‘Bein’ that 
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jostled through the front door, and 
presented him before MHiram’s as- 
tounded wife. ; 

“Mis’ Look,” said her husband, 
“here’s the lady that’s in love with me, 


The cap’n rolled over twice and brought up against the prostrate fugitive, whom he clutched 
in a grasp there was no breaking. 


you’re dressed for company, we’ll make 
a few calls. Grab a-holt, cap’n.” 

“Tl die in my tracks right here, 
first,” squalled Reeves, guessing their 
purpose. But he was helpless in their 
united clutch. They rushed him up the 
lane, tramped along the piazza noisily, 


and that has been leavin’ me letters. It 
bein’ the same lady that was once in 
love with you, I reckon you'll appre- 
ciate my feelin’s in the matter. There’s 
just one more clue that we need to 
clinch this thing—and that’s another 
one of those letters. The cap’n and I 
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don’t know how to find a pocket in a 
woman’s dress. We’re holdin’ this lady. 
You hunt for the pocket, Mis’ Look.” 

The amazement on her comely face 
changed to sudden and indignant en- 
lightenment. 

“The miserable scalawag!’”’ she cried. 
The next instant, with one thrust of her 
hand, she had the damning evidence. 
There were two letters. 

“She ain’t delivered the one to dar- 
lin’ Cap’n Sproul this evenin’,” Hiram 
remarked, persisting still in his satiric 
use of the feminine pronoun. “If you'll 
put on your bonnet, Mis’ Look, we'll all 
sa’nter acrost to the cap’n’s and see that 
Louada Murilla gets hern. Near’s I 
can find out the rules of this special 
post-office is that all love-letters to us 
pass through our wives’ hands.” 

In the presence of Mrs. Sproul, after 
the excitement of the dramatic entrance 
had subsided, the unhappy captive at- 
tempted excuses, cringing pitifully. 

“T didn’t think of it all by myself,” 
he bleated. “It was what the Dawn 
woman said, and then when I men- 
tioned that I had some grudges agin’ 
same parties she wrote the notes, and 
the perfessor planned the rest, so’t we 
could both get even. But it wasn’t my 
notion. I reckon he mesmerized me 
into it. I ain’t to blame. Them mes- 
merists has awful powers.” 

“Ya-a-a-as, that’s probably just the 
way of it!” sneered Hiram, with blis- 
tering sarcasm. “But you'll be unmes- 
merized before we get done with you. 
There’s nothin’ like makin’ a good job 
of your cure, seein’ that you was un- 
fort’nit’ enough to get such a dose of 
it that it’s lasted you a week. Grab 
him, cap’n.” 

“What be ye goin’ to do now?” 
quavered Reeves. 

“Take you down into the village 
square, and, as foreman of the Ancient 
and Honer’ble Firemen’s Association, 
I'll ring the bell and call out the depart- 
ment, stand you up in front of them all 
in your flounces fine, and tell ’em what 
you’ve been doin’ to their chief. I 
guess all the heavy work of gettin’ even 
with you will be taken off’n my hands 
after that.” 





> 





Reeves groaned. 

“As first selectman,” broke in the 
cap’n, “and interested in keepin’ bad 
characters out of town, I shall suggest 
that they take and ride you into Vienny 
on a rail.” 

“With my fife and drum _ corps 
ahead,” shouted Hiram, warming to the 
possibilities. 

“T’ll die here in my tracks first!” 
roared the captive. 

“It’s kind of apparent that Madame 
Dawn didn’t give you lessons in 
prophesyin’, along with the rest of her 
instruction,” remarked Hiram. “That 
makes twice this evenin’ that you’ve 
said you were goin’ to die, and you're 
still lookin’ healthy. Come along! 
Look happy, for you’re goin’ to be 
queen of the May, mother!” 

But when they started to drag him 
from the room both women interposed. 

“Hiram, dear,” pleaded his wife, 
“please let the man go. Louada 
Murilla and I know now what a scala- 
wag he is, and we know how we’ve 
misjudged both you and Cap’n Sproul, 
and we'll spend the rest of our lives 
showin’ you that we’re sorry. But let 
him go! If you make any such uproar 
as you’re talkin’ of it will all come out 
that he made your wives believe that 
you were bad men. It will shame us to 
death Hiram. Please let him go.” 

“Please let him go, Aaron,” urged 
Mrs. Sproul, with all the fervor of her 
feelings. “It will punish him worst if 
you drop him here and now, like a snake 
that you’ve picked up by mistake.” 

Cap’n Sproul and Hiram Look stared 
at each other a long time, meditating. 
They went apart and mumbled in col- 
loquy. Then the cap’n trudged to his 
front door, opened it, and held it open. 
Hiram cut the strip that bound their 
captive’s wrists. 

The second selectman had not the 
courage to raise his eyes to meet the 
stares directed on him. With head 
bowed and the tall feather nodding over 
his face he slunk out into the night. 
And Hiram and the cap’n called after 
him in jovial chorus: 

“Good night, marm!” 
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HE first cannon-crackers exploded 
in celebration of America’s glo- 
rious anniversary of independ- 

ence are set off when the new day com- 
mences in the mid-Pacific, at Tutuila 
Island, our possession in the Samoan 
group. When it is dawn of July Fourth 
at Tutuila it is daybreak of the third 
at Honolulu, not a thousand miles east- 
ward, this owing to the manner in 
which geographers and scientists have 
arranged the zigzag line up and down 
the Pacific where the day starts. 

After Tutuila, the Philippines, the 
various foreign consulates, and the 
United States carry the roar of the 
Fourth almost around the globe; the 
citizens of our latest possession, the 
Hawaiian Islands, mark the end, and 
begin to celebrate the day that their 
immediate neighbors to the west have 
been making lively for full twenty-four 
hours. 

There is no day, other than such re- 
ligious festivals as Christmas and 
Easter, so universally celebrated the 
world over as the Fourth of July. In 
Japan and the Far East it is celebrated 
by Britons and Yankees alike. In Lon- 
don, at a recent Fourth of July banquet, 
William T. Stead was cheered to the 
echo by both English and Americans 
when he proposed that the day be made 
the great Anglo-Saxon holiday the 
world over, to be celebrated jointly by 
all citizens speaking the English lan- 
guage. In Asia this suggestion has al- 
ready been adopted, with every seem- 
ing likelihood that it will spread around 


the globe. Strange to say, however, the 
Anglo-Saxon is not alone in the desire 
to celebrate the glorious Fourth; it is 
becoming the occasion when the op- 
pressed of every nation voice their de- 
sire for greater freedom. 

It may be a coincidence, but the most 
successful revolutions of the world 
have taken place in July, so that In- 
dependence Day is celebrated almost 
everywhere some time between June 
30 and August 1. 

On July 1 Canada celebrates ‘‘Do- 
minion Day,” which almost amounts 
to commemoration of absolute inde- 
pendence. The United States follows 
closely with the world-waking noise 
of the Fourth. This is also the birth- 
day of the republic of Siberia, the day 
upon which the Hawaiian Islands were 
annexed, and the anniversary of the re- 
ceipt of Admiral Sampson’s message 
that the Spanish war fleet was de- 
stroyed and Cuba freed. 

In Europe, Italy celebrates the 
Fourth of July as the birthday of its 
liberator, Garibaldi, the Staten Island 
candle-maker, who dreamed of and al- 
most accomplished an Italian republic. 
On the Fourteenth of July all France 
goes wild over the celebrations in com- 
memoration of the fall of the Bastile 
and the birth of the first republic— 
again in July the insurrection that 
brought about the second republic was 
successful, and no child in France is 
permitted to forget these facts. 

Even South Africa wakes up a bit on 
Jameson Day, July 28, and but for the 
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fact that the old raider who first 
started the rebellion against autocratic 
Kruger still lives, doubtless the event 
would be celebrated fittingly with fire- 
works and fire-water. Compact little 
Switzerland just missed becoming a 
July republic by a single day, as it was 
on August the first, in the year 1291, 
that the men of Uri-Schwitz and Low- 
er Unterwalden entered into a defensive 
league that gave birth to the oldest of 
republics. Free Servia and Bulgaria, 
however, are July creations, the treaty 
of Berlin that made them independent 
of Turkey having been signed upon the 
thirteenth of the great republican 
month. Even Japan waited until July 
17 to throw off the foreign yoke in 
1899, and seems still half-inclined to 
celebrate Perry Day, July 14, when the 
Yankee commodore broke the power 
of the shoguns and made modern 
Japan possible. It is largely the exam- 
ple of America that has carried July 
around the world as the great republi- 
can month. 

The lesser independence days have 
usually fallen in June. Just a glance 
at the June days that are, or should be, 
celebrated as independence anniversa- 
ries before we return to the noise of 
the glorious Fourth, that drowns out 
every other appeal. Cuba was untied 
from our apron-strings on June 12, and 
celebrates that date for her birthday 
as a republic. Norway demanded and 
secured her independence on June 7, 
and promptly cast aside the thought of 
becoming a republic. Russia celebrates 
the 7th of June as the birthday of 
Pushkin, the great apostle of free- 
dom. England absolutely ignores the 
anniversary of the battle of Naseby, 
June 14, when Charles the First was 
defeated and the commonwealth estab- 
lished; instead, the statues of Charles 
are decorated with lilies on the anni- 
versary of his death on the scaffold, and 
the churches hold services in memory 
of the royal martyr. Even Magna 
Charta Day, June 15, upon which all 
the rights of the English people are 
built, is passed in silence. These events 
should have occurred in July; evidently 
the time was out of joint. 








The only semblance of Fourth of 
July festivities in the British Isles oc- 
curs on Guy Fawkes’ Day, in Novem- 
ber, when fireworks are set off and the 
small Briton rules the streets. June 
has not proved a successful republican 
month; and, as for April, the sup- 
pressed Hungarians remember that 
month only with grief and sad memo- 
ries of their short-lived independence. 

Nowadays, America is _ practically 
the last place where the Fourth is cele- 
brated, but in the beginning it was first. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
really declared on July 2, 1776, at 
Philadelphia, by Continental Congress 
then and there assembled, but it was not 
until two days later that the delegates 
from the thirteen original colonies 
signed the famous document—and the 
colonies became States, and our country 
the United States. 

It was John Adams who first sug- 
gested the present form of celebrating 
the Fourth. In a letter to his wife, 
written July second, just after the Dec- 
laration, he wrote: 

The day will be celebrated by successive 
generations as the great anniversary festival. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of 
deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
tions, from one end of the continent to the 
other, and from this time forevermore! 

It was a strange coincidence that 
John Adams, the first to celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day, and Thomas Jefferson, 
who drew up the Declaration, both 
breathed their last upon the 4th of July, 
1826, each crying almost with his last 
breath: “Independence forever !” 

The first public celebration was held 
on July 8, 1776, in the yard of the 
State House, Philadelphia, John Nixon 
reading the Declaration to a great con- 
course of people. This was the origin 
of the custom that became common in 
every American town and village of 
reading the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in public every Fourth of July. 
The first reading was followed by the 
lighting of a bonfire—the first “Fourth 
of July” fireworks. On July 9, New 
York, then a day slower than Philadel- 














phia, celebrated the first Independence 
Day observed in the metropolis. 
George Washington himself read the 
famous document aloud, and ordered it 
read to all his troops, with the effect 
that they promptly tumbled down the 
statue of George the Third that then 
stood in Bowling Green. 

At Morristown, in 1777, every sol- 
dier received an extra gill of rum on 
July the fourth, and in 1778 the whole 
army was ordered to cannonade upon the 
nation’s birthday. Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, speaks of the beauty of the 
fireworks. Upon July 4, 1779, thirteen 
cannon, one for each State, were fired 
at West Point, and General Washing- 
ton issued a pardon to every prisoner 
under sentence of death. With peace 
came the more boisterous celebration of 
the day ; celebrations, however, that be- 
gan to lack their pristine enthusiasm as 
the years rolled by; and then came that 
other conflict, and a new Independence 
Day for many of the States. Once 
more in the North the Fourth of July 
became the day of days, while in the 
South it fell from grace, and has never 
been restored to favor. After the civil 
struggle had ended, the South ceased 
to celebrate its own ill-starfed day of 
independence, while the negroes, seeing 
the festivities of the invading army, 
presumed that the Fourth was Emanci- 
pation Day, and still celebrate it as 
such, ‘ 

I recall a Fourth of July in the quain 
old city of Charleston, when the doors 
and windows of the houses were double 
barred, and the streets given over to 
the negroes who came to town from 
miles around to celebrate the one day in 
the South that is theirs. All day. long 
there were negro parades; the beauti- 
ful grass on the famous old battery 
park was trampled under foot and 
ruined ; woe betide any white man who 
ventured forth toward evening when 
the “colored gentry” were well drunken 
with wine! From the upper piazzas 
the whites would watch the picturesque 
parades below ; nor was the day without 
its attraction to those bold enough to 
wander forth. Of course, these irre- 
sponsible, happy-go-lucky colored citi- 
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zens were not permitted to-experiment 
with fireworks. Crackers have no place 
in the South on the Fourth of July. 
Every colored dame in Charleston 
prepares for the Fourth—in front of 
her “missus’” house she erects her lit- 
tle booth or table, from which she dis- 


penses home-made cake, ice-cream, 
ground-nut cakes, crullers, and pink 
lemonade. The city is gorgeous in’ 
color, for the negro woman d ates 
herself in crimson and purple @ this 
occasion. Song and laughter resound 
the livelong day, until night, when even 
the least timid of the old-time darkies 
seek the protection of the master’s 
house. 

Some day the South may rescue the 
Fourth from the negro, but it is a very 
warm day south of the Mason and 
Dixon line for the white man to exert 
himself, besides, Christmas is the sea- 
son for fireworks in the South, so that, 
doubtless, the peculiar characteristics 
of the Fourth of July celebrations in the 
two sections will long remain as they 
are at present. 

To begin at the beginning of the 
Fourth, ‘nowadays, one must sail west- 
ward from Tutuila. The first very 
noisy celebration begins in eastern 
Japan, where English, Americans, and 
Japanese all observe the day with noise 
and fireworks. I spent one Fourth in 
Yokohama. The consulates closed at 
noon, and the day was made a general 
holiday by the merchants and shdpkeep- 
ers. Yacht-races were sailed in the 
harbor, horse-races run at the course, 
and even baseball played by experts of 
all nations. The hotels, than which 
there are few finer in the world, were 
elaborately decorated with the bunting 
of the stars and stripes. At the Grand 
Hotel, which is the largest in the Far 
East, the entire foreign population gath- 
ered toward evening to witness the fire- 
works. The emperor’s Imperial Or- 
chestra and a German band from one 
of the kaiser’s war-ships in the harbor 
discoursed continuous music. Upon 


platforms on the street Geisha girls 
performed their dances, and upon the 
waters of the harbor strange Japanese 
fireworks darted hither and _ thither, 
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above and below water. For hours 
rockets ascended, red fires flared, and 
Roman candles exploded. War vessels 
in the harbor fired salutes, and alto- 
gether it was as noisy and hilarious a 
Fourth as one ever encounters in the 
States. A few days later the Japanese 
remember Commodore Perry ‘Day, and 
on the 17th of July is their celebration 
of the anniversary of Japan’s gradua- 
tion ffm the tutelage of the “civilized” 
nations, but by common consent the 
Fourth is the holiday in Japan. 

The celebrations of the Fourth at 
Manila are beginning to make both the 
Filipinos—and the Chinese take notice. 
It is a most patriotic affair, the Fourth, 
in our new possession—if all the noise 
a few thousand soldiers and saloon- 
keepers can make is any criterion. 
Much more quiet and orderly are the 
consular gatherings in Australia and 
New Zealand, where the Fourth of 
July falls in midwinter, these islands 
being south of the equator. Sometimes 
the Americans in New Zealand go ska- 
ting on the Fourth, celebrating the day 
on the ice, while the Filipino boys 
drink all manner of things in*vain at- 
tempts to keep cool. 

In Vladivostok, Siberia, the celebra- 
tions of the Fourth commence almost 
simultaneously with those at Manila. 
The Americans in town gather at the 
Tikie Ocean (Pacific Ocean Hotel) 
about g Yankee dinner, at which farina 
takes the place of rice or hominy, young 
chickens in place of plump turkey, and 
imported beer in its proper place. 

I recall one such dinner at Vladivo- 
stok. <A friend had brought over five 
hundred bottles of American beer from 
Japan ; they arrived just in time for the 
dinner, and with them was presented 
the government bill for duty—one dol- 
lar per bottle! Our young American 
host almost fainted. The American 
consul is always invited to these feasts 
—it is a part of the hilarity of the day; 
he is a negro politician from Ohio and 
an able man, but as there are invariably 
Southerners in town, the _ resident 


Yankees enjoy the sport of watching 
their faces when the colored member is 
asked to preside. 


As for me, I found much more en- 
joyment during my stay in Vladivostok 
helping the Siberians celebrate their 
Independence Day, which falls upon 
June 7, Pushkin’s birthday. This 
great Russian was exiled for writing a 


‘most daring “Ode to Liberty,” and in 


1825 he was one of the ringleaders in 
the plot to establish a Russian republic 
—needless to state that he is dear to the 
heart of every Russian exile. The city 
was gaily decorated with flags on the 
Pushkin Day I spent in Vladivostok. 
Public meetings were held, at which the 
officials themselves presided; freedom 
was in the air, even the school children 
taking part in the speech-making—it 
was the real Fourth of July in Siberia, 
and, needless to say, we Americans did 
all we could to help it out, even to firing 
guns and crackers. 

The patriotic Yankee who follows the 
Fourth around the globe to India is 
hardly repaid for his trouble. In a land 
where Christmas is observed languidly 
beneath the shade of the trees, while a 
native stands by with the ever-waving 
fan, the Fourth of July is looked upon 
as a day on which the mere thought of 
additional fireworks becomes suggestive 
of infernal regions where the flame is 
never quenched. 

Even in Panama the rebels had dis- 
cretion enough to carry out their revo- 
lution on November 4, before and after 
the hour of siesta. And in South Amer- 
ica midsummer was not selected for 
carrying out extensive revolutions. 

In Africa, however, the Liberian 
Army, which numbers more officers 
than privates, parades in gaudy array 
on the Fourth, and the day is fittingly 
observed in South Africa by both 
Britons and Yankees, but then it is 
midwinter in July in South Africa. In 
Cape Town the two peoples dine to- 
gether, set off fireworks together, and 
the ships in the harbor fire salutes. 
Last Fourth the Cape Town papers 
drew a parallel between July 4, 1773, in 
Boston Harbor, when the Americans 
threw the taxed tea overboard, and July 
4, 1905, in Cape Town Harbor, where 
ship-loads of “trust” beef lay unmo- 
lested, while a refrigerating trust sat in 














solemn conclave in London to again 
raise the price of beef in South Africa. 
It seemed as though South Africa was 
about to have cause to celebrate a 
“meat-party” and a Fourth of July all 
in one, but the Magna Charta having 
given every British subject the inaliena- 
ble right to grumble, the day was cele- 
brated by the press and public in this 
thoroughly British way. 

Let not the globe-trotter who arrives 
in Italy upon the Fourth of July imag- 
ine that American independence is be- 
ing celebrated. The street parades, fire- 
works, and general festivities are in 
honor of Giuseppe Garibaldi, who 
fought to make Italy a republic, and 
died regretting that he left it only a 
constitutional monarchy. The Italians 
are fully as demonstrative in their joy 
upon Garibaldi’s birthday as are the 
Yankees in Yankeeland when celebra- 
ting the birth of their country. 

The French are artists to the tips of 
their fingers. They help the Americans 
in Paris to celebrate their Fourth, then 
turn around on the Fourteenth and 
show them how much better it can be 
done. On the Fourth, in Paris, the 
French lend the Americans the grave of 
Lafayette to decorate with wreaths, 
and even a member of the illustrious 
family to thank them in the name of 
France. Fireworks are permitted at 
the hotels, and the ambassador’s recep- 
tion, to which all Americans in Paris 
are invited, is made much of. No 
Frenchman is content until he con- 
vinces every Yankee of his acquaintance 
that Lafayette made America a republic 
as an example for France to follow— 
therefore the Fourth and the Four- 
teenth belong to both nations alike. 

The Fourteenth of July in -Paris! 
Election Day, Easter Parade, Fourth 
of July, and a hundred country fairs 
all rolled in one. Dancing on the 
asphalt street from morning until night, 
military review at the Champs Elysées 
by the president, free admission to the 
theaters, illumination at night that beg- 
gars description—these are the attrac- 
tions that make the Fourteenth of July 
in Paris a day never to be forgotten. 
At night every public edifice is out- 
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lined in flaming gas-jets. Along the 
river, the world’s most famous build- 
ings are mirrored in the Seine—palaces 
of light in its bed. Along the main 
boulevard, canopies of golden lanterns 
serve as bowers beneath which people 
dance. Music-stands are erected every- 
where, and no one lacks for a partner 
in the waltz. Along the outer boule- 
vards the itinerant shows of France are 
drawn up, the vans open, and gaudy at- 
tractions are displayed before the eyes 
of the bewildered multitude. 

So great is the press of the crowd in 
Paris on the night of the Fourteenth 
that cabs and street-cars cease to run, 
and the dazed sightseer must find his 
way home afoot; but who cares to go 
to bed on the night of the Fourteenth? 
As well think of dispersing the crowd 
that gathers about Trinity in New York 
on the last night of the old year. All 
Paris turns out to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastile. There 
are no firecrackers, no unusual noises, 
but it is doubtful if there be a man, 
woman, or child in the gay French 
capital on the Fourteenth who does not 
enjoy himself to his heart’s content and 
the glorification of France. 

Across the Channel in staid old Eng- 
land, the Fourth is celebrated in a most 
formal and ceremonial manner. The 
ambassador receives visits, makes his 
cut-and-dried speech at the American 
banquet, and the English speakers de- 
clare their undying love and admiration 
for the “dear Americans.” There is 
nothing just like the American Fourth 
in England—the nearest approach is the 
Fifth of November, “Gunpowder Plot 
Day,” when Guy Fawkes expected to 
blow up the king and Parliament. A 
body of soidiers still searches the vaults 
of the House of Parliament on the Fifth 
of November, and the small boy, 
dressed in odd clothing and hideous 
masks, st‘ll sets off crackers and burns 
the local obnoxious politician in effigy. 
In some parts of England local clubs 
make their own squibs that burn red, 
green, and blue, marching in a body at 
night through the streets, forming one 
of the most beautiful torchlight pro- 
cessions to be seen anywhere in the 
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world. But the spirit of the Fourth 
is lacking in England; the people se- 
cured liberties on Magna Charta Day, 
and are quite content with the freedom 
they enjoy under a popular king. 

Of course the Fourth of July ban- 
quets in London are over hours before 
those in New York begin; but then 
there is the Fourth of July on the At- 
lantic ; a turkey-dinner with champagne 
trimmings, at the expense of the 
steamship company, and the speeches 
with the nuts and wine, followed by pa- 
triotic songs, sung standing, and then 
the fireworks from the foredeck; and 
few there are who have seen the show- 
ers of rockets and the red lights re- 
flected in the waters of the Atlantic that 
will ever forget the glories of a 
Fourth at sea. 

From end to end of the American 
continent, as John Adams predicted on 
the eve of the first Independence Day, 








the sound of the Fourth is continuously 
in the ears of every American. The 
Alaskans carry it even half-way across 
the Pacific; and at Honolulu, where the 
last sounds of the glorious Fourth die 
out, it is as noisy a day as in New Eng- 
land. 

At first the Hawaiians were puzzled 
as to which day they should celebrate— 
the Fourth with the country to which 
they. were annexed, the 7th of July, 
when the islands became a republic, or 
August 12, when the American flag 
was raised and annexation took place; 
but, as the island republic is merged 
into that of Uncle Sam, and the natives 
look sadly upon flag-raising ceremonies, 
the Fourth has been adopted by all, and 
the last pop of the firecrackers on that 
night in Honolulu marks the end of In- 
dependence Day, until another national 
birthday begins with the setting off of 


fireworks at Tutuila Island. 











Mistakes Our Teachers 


N° life might useless prove or vain 

If each would wrest from loss a fee, 
And, of his own experience, gain 

Some wisdom through adversity. : 
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T’S a perfect little beauty,” I cried, 
holding aloft the tiny revolver and 
viewing its bright sides exultantly, 

while my heart beat high with the an- 
ticipation of some daring adventure in 
which I should be called upon to use 
it. “Do you know, Jack,” I burst out, 
“T have always wanted to own a re- 
volver.” 

It was Jack’s doing—the buying of 
it—but now he eyed me doubtfully. 
Then he said with that delightful show 
of proprietorship, which he likes to as- 
sume before strangers who don’t know 
that we are nothing more than an “en- 
gaged couple”: 

“Virginia, if you are going to be a 
foolhardy young person with that re- 
volver, you had better stay at home. 
For the second time I repeat it—you 
had better stay at home.” 

“For the second time?” I mocked 
shrilly. “For the two hundredth time!” 

“Well, for the two hundred and 
oneth time, then. You are certainly 
tempting fate in crossing the continent 
alone e 

“Time!” I called, with no small show 
of irritation. “I have had enough of 
your curtain-lectures, Jack Parker. 
You remind me of my grandmother, 
always preaching against.a girl’s trav- 
eling alone, as if it were some kind of 
monstrous social crime. And you a 
Yankee, too, with sisters who do as 
they please!” 

Jack’s only answer to this was a 
shrug of the shoulders, for which I 
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was devoutly grateful. Certainly he 
had made the air blue enough many 
times before with his lurid pictures of 
the dangers that awaited an adventu- 
rous young woman like myself, who 
insisted upon seeing the world first- 
hand and alone. 

He coukd not appreciate that this was 
the chance of a lifetime. The Era had 
commissioned me to work up a popu- 
lar article on farm life in southern Cali- 
fornia, touching on the future of gov- 
ernment irrigation of dry lands in the 
West (really a very masculine sub- 
ject!) I was to have my expenses, 
transportation, and time to visit friends 
in Texas on the way out. 

“Think of living on a real cattle- 
ranch!” I exclaimed. “Where the front 
door is forty miles from the front gate! 
And of traveling by stage over moun- 
tain routes, where one may expect to 
be held up by real bandits any day— 
eugh!’”’ And I shivered deliciously. 

Jack frowned instead of smiled at 
the prospect. He had all an Easterner’s 
scorn of the sensational. Nevertheless, 
he was by nature prudent,’ and he 
warned me plainly. 

“It’s just this way, Virginia,” he said, 
giving me his sensible man’s view of 
the matter. “A woman is_ perfectly 
safe on the beaten track out West—or 
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any other place in America—ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, but it is 
just- that hundredth chance which may 
come to you in an ugly experience, and 
I want you to go prepared.” 

The outcome of this advice was the 
meeting at Spalding’s and the pur- 
chase of the Smith & Wesson, .32-cali- 
ber, hammerless, self-cocker. 

“Bear in mind,” said I firmly, “that 
in taking it, I concede none of your 
silly argument about the dangers of 
traveling alone. I take it for novelty. 
And, as for traveling alone, I believe 
it is not only safe, but pleasant—entire- 
ly pleasant—and that American men are 
as chivalrous as they ever were.” 

“Bravo!” answered the laughing 
Jack. “Spoken like a politician. Well, 
so be it. I turn you over to Don 
Quixote of the plains, and I hope you 
will find him as nice as Lord Chester- 
field of Manhattan. But there is one 
thing: And here he came close 
and raised a warning finger, and dis- 
tinctly over his shoulder I could see the 
solemn ghost faces of his prim New 
England ancestors. His voice was 
pleading: “Virginia, please don’t talk 
to strange men on the trains’ 

It was too funny. The St. Louis 
Limited was slowly moving out. I was 
leaning from a window of the Pullman. 
Around me were the well-bred ice- 
bergs of the sedate East. I made a 
grimace at Jack. Poor Jack! It was 
the last exasperating glimpse he had 
of my disappearing countenance. 

As far as St. Louis there was no 
temptation to disregard his parting in- 
junction. The icebergs attended strict- 
ly to their own business. But the plunge 
into the Western city cracked the com- 
placency. And through the crack I 
saw gloomy, gruesome forebodings of 
that hundredth evil chance. 

The Southwestern Limited was late, 
as usual—four hours—and I had ex- 
actly one minute and a half to make my 
Texas connection. 

“They won’t wait for you,” confided 
the melancholy conductor. “Them 
through trains don’t wait for nobody; 
they get out on the dot. So you better 





skip when we get into the shed.” 





And skip I did, or, rather, I was 
skipped, for no sooner had the wheels 
of our train ceased to turn, than I was 
grabbed unceremoniously from the 
platform by a pair of strong arms, 
borne through the air, and deposited 
with a bump upon the step of the wait- . 
ing train. 

A lantern waved; a voice shouted, 
“All aboard!” and with a swirl of glory 
the Patty Flyer was off on the dot. 

“Deplorable lack of formality,” I 
commented to myself breathlessly, and 
I hoped the icebergs hadn’t seen. But 
this was. the West, the precipitate, 
spontaneous, irresponsible West, and I 
was prepared for that hundredth chance 
in any form. 

After the spectacular exit, I found 
it didn’t matter much whether we got 
over ground or not. The important 
thing in the West is to make a good 
start, and after that to take it easy. 
That through train played hookey half 
the way to the coast, and the people 
aboard didn’t care any more than if 
they were going to a picnic. 

Most of them had been to one—and 
retained the marks of it—I perceived 
when I entered the crowded sleeper. It 
was a farmers’ alliance returning 
from a convention in St. Louis. The 
men, who were rough-looking and half- 
tipsy, had their feet on the cushions, 
some with their shoes off. They were 
shouting coarse jokes to each other, 
and one, more boisterous than the rest, 
was amusing himself by pulling the feet 
of and otherwise teasing his sprawling, 
barelegged, twelve-year-old boy. The 
women, who were tired and frazzled- 
looking, were busy with the babies, who 
were squalling, and the older children 
were doing gymnastics over each other 
and down the center aisle. 

They all looked up with amused in- 
terest at my entrance. The disgust 
must have showed plainly on my face, 
for the group of men, among whom 
I was forced to seat myself on the only 
available space, began in a maudlin way 
to take notice of it. Frightened, tired, 
alone, I clenched my teeth and sat 
rigid, waiting for the conductor, to ask 
for a transfer to another car. . What 














- would I not_have given at that moment 
for a protector! Seeing the world 
was not half so spicy as it had seemed 
a few hours back, and I could find noth- 
ing diverting ia this crowd of coarse 
men, one of whom openly leered in my 
face, and made remarks I tried not to 
hear. 

In despair I sought out the conductor. 
“T can’t stay in that car,” I said. “I’m 
afraid.” 

“The other sleepers are 
crowded,” was the curt reply. 
tend to you when I get time.” 

It rested at that, although when I 
returned, I found that the men had 
withdrawn, and I had the section to my- 
self. Later, the most maudlin of the 
bunch was put off the train, and grad- 
ually things quieted down, but I slept 
not a wink. 

In the morning the men were sober, 
meek, and seemed anxious only to keep 
out of the way. I was rather ashamed 
of my fears of the night before: These 
seemed harmless, simple folk, and I no- 
ticed with amusement that the man who 
had been the most boisterous was now 
the most careful and considerate of my 
presence. The sprawling small boy 
was chastised into quiet with the elabo- 
rate severity that only the natural repro- 
bate knows how to employ in reform. 
He was yanked up from the floor and 
dragged down from the tops of seats 
with equal vehemence. His hair was 
smoothed and his collar straightened at 
least forty times, and his expletives, 
which were fully as highly colored and 
frequent as his father’s the night be- 
fore, were strangled in their birth, and 
with a covert glance in my direction. 

The women were of the class where 
reticence in regard to one’s affairs is 
regarded as just cause for suspicion. 
They were frankly curious as to my 
name, my destination, and my object 
in traveling, and, because I dodged the 
issue, whispered audibly that I was a 
Northerner, adding: “Yankees air 
queer, ain’t they?” It was hardly worth 
while to draw comparisons between the 
manners of these rural folk and their 
Eastern counterpart, for the farmers of 
Missouri and Kansas are a composite 


equally 
“Tl at- 
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lot, and recruited from all quarters of 
the globe. They dropped off during the. 
day all along the route into superb 
fields of golden grain, and by afternoon 
I was alone except for a sweet-faced 
little woman, whom I hadn’t noticed be- 
fore, and who sat quite alone gazing 
out of the window, and with her hands 
crossed in her lap. 

Toward five o’clock a well-dressed 





ai 
They all looked up with amused interest at my 
entrance. 


passenger got on somewhere in the ter- 
ritory. I paid scant attention to him, 
except to notice that shortly after he 
got on he spoke to the little woman, 
and she drew away sharply, as if an- 
noyed. 

I was thinking of the noble stretch 
of country through which we were 
passing, and of the atmosphere of big- 
ness and broadness that this part of the 
West appears*to infuse into its people. 
And it seemed to me that never before 
had I so thoroughly felt that great boon 
of freedom, which is America’s gift to 
its men and women. 

Suddenly I saw the man approach 
the little woman again. This time he 
deliberately sat down beside her and 
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That was all. The incident 
had passed from my mind. I 
must have been dozing in my 
first sleep about twelve o’clock, 
when I felt some one part the 
curtains of my _ berth, and, 
looking up, I beheld the drawn 
face of the little woman. 
“please,” she was saying, 
“won’t you come and stay with 
me a while. I am so afraid.” 
She was so plainly unnerved, 
that I asked her to come into 
my berth, but she insisted that 
we go to hers. Once settled 
there, she put her face close to 
my ear, and whispered: “Just 
now the porter knocked on my 
berth and said, ‘Here’s the beer, 


A tall ranchman asked me to join him and his friends in lady.’ ‘What do you want?’ I 


a game of cards. 


made some remark, to which she replied 
quickly and angrily. For a minute they 
held a low-voiced altercation, and then 
he moved off. 

When he had gone she came over to 
me, and her face was very white, and 
her hands were trembling. 

“Did you hear what that man said 
to me?” she ‘added, in a frightened 
whisper. 

“No,” I replied. “What was it?” 

But she refused to tell me. “May I 
sit here beside you?” she implored. 
And when I said she might, she seemed 
relieved. We talked along pleasantly 
for some time, not again mentionin 
the occurrence, although she seaman 
to glance with alarm toward the end of 
the car, as if unable to shake off the 
dread of the man’s return. 

Later, when she had resumed her 
seat, and the porter passed through the 
car, I saw her beckon him to her. 

“Are you on duty in this car at 
night?” she asked earnestly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the porter. 

“Well, I want you to be,” continued 
the woman in the same tense voice. “I 
want you to be near and within call, 
do you hear?” 

“Yes, ma’am; all right,” answered the 
darky obediently, giving her a puzzled 
glance. 





said ; ‘I never ordered any beer. 

You’ve made a mistake.’ But 
he wouldn’t go. ‘It’s number seven, 
ain’t it?’ he said again crossly. ‘Gem- 
men said number seven.’ ‘Go away,’ I 
said, as angrily as I could. ‘I don’t 
want any beer.” Now what does it 
mean?” she ended hoarsely, clutching 
my arm. 

I assured her that she was unduly ex- 
cited, and that it was evidently a mis- 
take, intended for another car, and pos- 
sibly the porter was sleepy. I calmed 
her as best I could, but when she be- 
came quiet, I slipped out softly and got 
my pistol, and came back again. In 
some way she had communicated her 
fear to me. 

It was only a few minutes after this 
that the curtains of the berth were 
drawn aside very stealthily, and the 
head and shoulders and right arm of the 
man were thrust into the opening. I 
was on the outer edge, and I sat up in- 
stantly, with the pistol in my hand, and 
poked it squarely into his face. The 
light fell on the metal sides and made 
them glisten. I remember thinking in 
a dull sort of way, “How dramatic!” 
but I only said in an extremely quiet 
voice—hardly more than a_ whisper: 
“What do you want here?” 

The man withdrew without a word. 
Whether he was too startled to make an 
excuse, or whether he thought it was 

















unnecessary to make one, or whether he 
had made a mistake, I did not know. 
And I don’t know to this day. But I 
do know that the man was a prominent 
official of the road over whose tracks 
we were then running ; and I know that 
a gentleman recently 


said to his daughter Z 


in regard to travel- : 
ing on that road, yy mms 
that if she were ever 
in need of assist- 
ance, she had better 
call on any stranger 
rather than one of 
the train crew. 

The next niorning 
the man had disap- 
peared. The train 
was bowling along 
over glorious, bright 
prairies, and the air 
was full of good, 
clean, joyous sun- 
shine. The little 
woman and I be- 
came fairly well ac- 
quainted, and, 
among other things, 
we talked of the 
dangers of traveling 
alone. 

“The world is full 
of big, fine, gener- 
ous people,” she gh’ 
said; “‘and I have 
never before in my 
life had an unpleas- 
ant experience in 
traveling, although,” 
she added, “I have 
been on the road Silage 
enough to know. I 


am a_ book-agent,” <= 


she explained, with 
a little smile that 
trailed off into a 
wisp of sadness. 

“Then surely you must have noticed,” 
I suggested anxiously, “whether in 
general the men of the Western States 
are more or -less courteous toward un- 
attended women than those one meets 
in the East.” 

We had concluded between us to let 
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“Move this car up at once, sir,” came the com- 
manding voice. 
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the incident of the night before stand 
as of sufficient unusualness not to count 
in an average, although it had served a 
worthy purpose in toning down my too 
arrogant optimism. 
“They are neither more nor less 
courteous,” was the 
prompt reply. “But 


os they are different. 
mien i 


Everybody is differ- 
me ent in the West— 
;- even the Easterners 
|) who come there ab- 
{ sorb the atmosphere 
at once. There is 
something in the air 
—more room to 
breathe—more room 
to feel.” She threw 
her arms wide in a 
— gesture of abandon, 
and smiled up at me 
in delight at her ut- 
ter frankness. 
“Don’t you under- 
stand?” she said. 
“Men and women 
out here in the big 
open States have a 
feeling of relation- 
ship to each other 
that you don’t find 
in that you-attend- 
to-your - affairs - 
I'll - attend-to-mine 
attitude of the 
crowded Eastern 
States? They are 
not afraid to enjoy 
life—or to be inter- 
ested in each other. 
“And there’s an- 
other thing,” she 
went on. “The 
women of the West 
take life comforta- 
bly—as the men do. 
They have not the harassed expression 
of the Eastern woman—life is not at 
all strenuous—and they don’t push 
themselves in a crowd. Western men 
say that Western women are more 
modest than Eastern women, and that 
is why in the most crowded cars in 
Denver, Salt Lake, and San Francisco 
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a woman always gets a seat. Where- 
as, with your Eastern women—why, 
the other day in New York I saw a 
tired laborer give up his seat to a be- 
feathered lady, and, instead of thank- 
ing him, she drew out her pocket-hand- 
kerchief and dusted the seat off before 
she took it!” 

I admitted the justice of that argu- 
ment. “But what of the Westerner’s 
rudeness ?” I asked. 

“That is quite as frank as his kind- 
ness,” she said, laughing; “and some- 
times so precipitate as to make you 
gasp. The native Westerner is like 
Topsy, you know, ‘just growed,’ and 
he doesn’t waste time beating around 
the bush to let you know what he 
wants.” 

Of this I had speedy proof. 

It was after we had got into Texas 
and -the little woman had left me, that 
a tall ranchman, wearing a_ broad- 
brimmed felt hat, came over and polite- 
ly asked me to join him and his friends 
in a game of cards. “It’s a good ways 
to Houston,” he explained, matter-of- 
factly, ‘and we thought you might be 
lonesome.” 

The directness of the appeal amused 
me, and I couldn’t help comparing his 
method with that of the Eastern man, 
who would spend hours concocting a 
neat strategy by which to scrape ac- 
quaintance. 

Despite the fact that I had been as- 
sured that Western men were quick to 
take up the cudgels in a lady’s cause, I 

‘found pretty generally that, unless it 
was out in the open country, they were 
quite willing to ignore the issue if it 
promised any unpleasant notoriety for 
themselves. But in San Antonio, where 
the atmosphere is a delicious blend of 
Southern warmth, Western vim, and 
Mexican color, I was struck with the 
manner of a handsome old gentleman, 
who came to my rescue one day on a 
street-car, when an especially churlish 
conductor insisted upon setting me off 
in the mud. 

“T can’t get off here—move up a lit- 
tle, please,’ I said, as the car stopped 
in the middle of a pool of water. 

“Get off or get on,” shouted the con- 
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ductor, taking hold of my arm rough- 
ly and preparing to thrust me off. 

“Move this car up at once, sir,” came 
the commanding voice of a soldierly- 
looking man within the car, and in a 
moment he was beside me, with his grip 
on the conductor’s collar, and, ringing 
the bell himself, sent the car clear of 
the water. Then, stepping off politely, 
he assisted me to alight, and returned to 
the car. But alas! even in that short 
glimpse, I saw that he was an officer 
from the military post, and an Eastern- 
er. So much for a typical instance! 

In Arizona, however, I got my first 
glimpse of the real West, with its pic- 
turesque figure of the cowboy, and of 
his daredevil delight in doing things that 
are bizarre. 

At Tucson two stalwart fellows came 
aboard, followed by half a dozen of 
their comrades in jingling spurs, broad 
hats, and neckerchiefs. After inspect- 
ing the car to their satisfaction, the six 
bade their friends good-by, and re- 
turned to their horses, to spend the re- 
mainder of the time doing equestrian 
stunts for the entertainment of the trav- 
elers. 

I was standing on the platform bar- 
gaining with some Indians for a beauti- 
ful Navajo blanket. I had just made 
my selection, and sent one of the In- 
dians with a twenty-dollar bill to the 
ticket-office for change, when the train 
began to pull out. The little Indian 
darted from the depot and _ sprinted 
manfully for the train, but it was gain- 
ing on him rapidly, and I was viewing 
with despair my lost silver, when one 
of the cowboys made a sudden dash for 
the Indian, grabbed the money, and 
made after the train at a full gallop, 
followed by all the other five, shouting 
and waving their hats. 

For two hundred yards the race kept 
up, until finally, with a powerful swerve 
of the body, the cowboy laid the money 
in the outstretched hand of -his friend, 
who was clinging to the car step. 
Whereupon the six horsemen rose in 
their stirrups and let out a great whoop, 
with much laughter and waving of hats. 

Trembling and laughing, I stumbled 
back into the car, followed by the two 














cowboys carrying the blanket. For the 
rest of the day they entertained me with 
rousing tales of the cattle country, es- 
corted me out at all meal-stations, and 
altogether proved most entertaining 
traveling companions. 

The other passengers had become ac- 
‘ quainted by this time, as people will 
on these long overland journeys, and it 
was interesting to pick out the East- 
erners from the Westerners and South- 
erners by their manner. The three 
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For two hundred yards the race kept up. 


Easterners, who were evidently “drum- 
mers,” kept rather to themselves, al- 
though they were always civil; but the 
Westerners, with noisy jocularity, were 
back and forth through the car, point- 
ing out features of the landscape, in- 
augurating games, and joking the la- 
dies. 

It was not long, however, before we 
had am opportunity of contrasting the 
innate courtesy of the men. An acci- 
dent blocked the train for eight hours 
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in the desert, and, while all the men 
piled off immediately in search of food 
and drink, it was only the Eastern 
“drummers” who were thoughtful 
enough of the famished women left be- 
hind to bring something back with 
them. 

It became necessary before long, also, 
to curb the zealous affability of the cow- 
boy travelers. They were gentleman- 
ly fellows, but they did not have that 
delicate sense of the limits of a casual 
acquaintanceship, which an Easterner 
seems born with. And there is just 
where the Westerner differs from the 
Eastern man in his traveling manner. 
Not content with little passing courte- 
sies, he must perforce inquire into your 
plans, your antecedents, and your ad- 
dresses. Painful as was the operation, 
the cowboys had to be snubbed, and 
snubbed hard. 

At the end of the journey, when the 
train, six hours late, was drawing into 
Los Angeles at midnight, it was again 
the Eastern drummers who, with quiet 
thoughtfulness, moved among the la- 
dies asking whether they expected to 
be met; and, finding that I did not, the 
three of them asked permission to see 
me safely to my hotel ; which they did. 

Everywhere in the West I noticed the 
open-hearted generosity and good-will 
of the Western men toward women. 
They were willing to accept them on an 
equality, to fulfil their obvious duty 
wherever it appeared; but where the 
situation called for conscious unselfish- 
ness, or for delicate tact, they fell short 
of the demand. They would give up a 
seat in a street-car, but ride a bicycle 
down the middle of the sidewalk; they 
would take off their hats in an elevator, 
but neglect to remove their cigars in a 
crowd. 

During my stay in California, I asked 
the question often and variously of 
farmers, ranchmen, and city people, as 
I had asked it in Texas, whether it was 
considered safe for a young girl to 
travel alone in the West, and almost 
invariably I received the answer: “Un- 
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doubtedly it is, but it is not customary 
for her to go unattended. There are 
always plenty of men around, and it is 
easy to furnish her with an escort.” 

That “plenty of men around” epito- 
mizes the situation in the West. There 
are four men to one woman everywhere, 
and that partly accounts for the seem- 
ing good treatment she receives. A 
wonran is more or less of a novelty in 
the West, and as such is regarded with 
timid curiosity, and some reverence. 
She goes escorted usually, not. because 
it is the proper thing or the safe thing, 
but because it is the easy thing, and 
the natural result of a superfluity of 
men. 

It was in the middle west States, 
strange to say, that I found most 
strongly accentuated the characteris- 
tics which are presumed to be distinctly 
Western. 

It was there, in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, that I 
found the pushing woman and the push- 
ing man—and fate take care of the 
hindmost! How I ever got out alive 
from the crush in the Chicago terminal, 
where I was to change cars on my way 
back to New York, I hardly know. But 
it was to stumble face forward, flushed 
and bedraggled, into the arms of the re- 
doubtable Jack himself, who was headed 
Westward, having heard of the San 
Francisco earthquake, and fearing that 
my adventurous spirit might lead me 
into new and dangerous fields. 

I think I welcomed him with more 
than seemly warmth. At any rate, there 
was a covert note of triumph, as well as 
of sarcasm, in the tone with which he 
asked, after I had got my breath: 

“Was traveling alone quite as pleas- 
ant as you anticipated ?” 

“Yes, it was,” I answered stoutly. 
“It was safe—and—yes, pleasant, but” 
—here I hesitated—“I think after this,” 
I mused, “I would just as soon have— 
well, some one for company, you 
know.” 

Whereupon Jack merely smiled an 
inscrutable smile. 
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OM,” said Patty, with her most 
entrancing smile, “I’d like you, 
if you please, to propose to 

me.” 

“Great Scott, Patty!” I cried, in un- 
feigned amazement, “what for, I’d like 
to know? I’ve been doing it regularly 
for the past three years, and it doesn’t 
seem to have made any impression. 
Why repeat the agony ?” 

“Well,” said Patty, with that dis- 
tractingly confiding little air of hers, 
while she paid great attention to cross- 
ing one tiny slipper-toe over the other, 
“Tl tell you, Tom. It’s a secret, a 
great, great secret, but I know I can 
trust you.” 

“Wild horses sha’n’t drag it out of 
me,” I protested solemnly. 

“Well,” said Patty again, uncrossing 
the slipper-toes and glancing up at me, 
“you see, Tom, I’m writing a love- 
story—you promised not to tell—and 
I’ve come to the proposal part, and 
though I’d had one or two”—Patty 
couldn’t help twinkling at me as she 
said this, for I myself had done the 
deed about twenty-five times, and there 
were always others—“I thought I’d like 
to have it quite fresh in my mind when 
I wrote it. So, Tom, if you wouldn’t 
mind, I’d be so much obliged!” 

“Patty Randolph!” I ejaculated, 
“have you the nerve to sit there and 
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invite me to propose to you just to be 
turned down and written up for the 
magazines in cold blood?” 

Patty twisted her fan nervously. 
“Why, no, Tom,” she said. “You don’t 
understand. It isn’t in cold blood. It’s 
for—why, for art’s sake, you know. 
Nobody would know who it was, and 
I just thought it would seem so much 
more lifelike if a real man was saying it 
to me.” 

“Oh!” I remarked, with unavailing 
sarcasm. “You were intending to take 
it down on the spot, were you? Do 
you write shorthand, or would you like 
me to line it out, as they used to do the 
hymns ?” 

This was lost on Patty. 

“Oh, no,” she replied innocently. “I 
thought I could remember till you were 
gone. It’s pretty late now, you see, 
and I waited till the end of the eve- 
ning on purpose.” 

“Patty,” I sighed, “you are perfectly 
incorrigible.” 

Patty brightened perceptibly. She 
always takes any word over three sylla- 
bles as a compliment. 

“So you will, Tom, won’t you?” she 
cried joyfully. “I knew you wouldn’t 
mind, and it will be the greatest help 
on my story.” 

“Look here,” I said grimly, “you call 
this perfectly fair and square, do you? 
Just the way you’d like to be treated if 
you were a poor devil like me?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Patty, elated; “per- 
fectly fair. And I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I'll call you Jack in the story, and 


then nobody will ever guess. Go on, 
Tom, please!” 
“Very well,’ I replied, a sudden 


scheme flashing into my brain, “since 
it’s you, Patty, and just to oblige. Will 
you, Miss Randolph, consent to enter 
with me into the state of holy matri- 
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mony, and to honor my name by ap- 
pending it to yours?” 

“No, indeed, I won’t!” flashed Patty 
decidedly. “Nobody would, if you 
asked like that. Why, that would 
sound perfectly horrid in a book. Can’t 
you do it nicely—the way you usually 
do?” Then coaxingly: “Don’t you 
think you could possibly put a Ifttle 
ardor into it?” 

“Oh, that’s it?” said I. “Add a 
large spoonful of ardor and serve hot. 
All right, here goes: Angel of my 
dreams, come to me arms! They pine 
to enfold you.” Here I dropped upon 
my knees and beat my breast and tore 
my lair in the approved tragedian man- 
ner. “Dearest of women, be mine, be 
mine! Speak up, will you, Patty?” 

“No, no, no! You horrid thing!” 
cried Patty, in crescendo, stamping her 
foot. “You will just spoil my story en- 
tirely, and I’ll never forgive you. Oh, 
Tom, I didn’t know you’d be so mean.” 
Then her tone again became coaxing. 
“Please be good, Tom; you can make 
such nice proposals when you try. Just 
once more.” 

“Not much, Patty,” I said firmly, 
“unless you change your part of the 
program. Here I’ve done it twice, and 
you've plumped out a ‘No’ without even 
an attempt to soften the blow; and I’m 
not going to propose again unless you 
promise to say ‘Yes.’ That’s flat. I’ve 
been turned down about often enough 
for one evening.” 

“Oh, well,” returned Patty, dimpling, 
“T promise. If you'll do it once more, 
just as nicely as ever you know how, 
I'll say ‘Yes’ in my very sweetest man- 
ner. Though what earthly difference 
it makes, Tom, whether I say ‘Yes’ or 
‘No,’ I can’t see.” 

“Difference!” I ejaculated. 
makes all the difference between 
but something in Patty’s look stopped 
me. “Oh, er,” I said, “well, I'll tell 
you, Patty, strictly on the Q. T., you 
know.” I leaned forward confidential- 
ly. “You see, I’m writing a book, too, 
and my girl’s going to accept the fel- 
low, the way any decently kind-hearted 
girl would!” I paused meaningly, but 
Patty only dimpled, so I continued: 
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“Now, of.course, I don’t want her to 
say ‘Yes’ plump out, just as a man 
would, and you’re the one to tack on all 
the feminine subtlety business and play- 
ing off and all that sort of stuff, don’t 
you know?” 

Patty sprang from her chair with her 
cheeks very red and her eyes blazing. 

“So that is what you meant, is it?” 
she cried. “That’s why you’ve been 
proposing to me! That’s why you 
wanted me to say ‘Yes’! Just so you 
could write it up in a book with all the 
proper feminine touches! And you call 
yourself a gentleman!” 

Patty’s voice broke between scorn 
and wrath, and she dropped back into 
her chair with a little catch in her 
breath that was almost too much for 
my resolution. 

“But, Patty,” I said humbly, “don’t 
you remember? You were getting me 
to propose, just so you could write it 
up yourself, and you said that was 
quite on the square, you know. It’s for 
art’s sake, like yours. What’s the dif- 
ference ?” - 

“All the difference in the world,” 
cried Patty hotly. “If you had the 
least bit of sense or delicacy, you could 
see! To get me to say I would marry 
you just to put it into print for all the 
world to see! Oh, I'll never forgive 
you, never!” 

“But, Patty,” I argued, “that’s just 
what I said to you, and you declared it 
was perfectly fair. Besides, it isn’t as 
if you were in earnest.” 

“Well, I’d like to know how you're 
so sure I mightn’t be in earnest this 
time! But, anyway, it’s all over now. 
I have no use for cads! We will say 
good day, Mr. Tennant!” And Patty 
rose regally from her seat and swept 
me a stately curtsy of dismissal. 

I also rose. “Patty,” I said sternly, 
“sit down, and don’t be silly! We're 
going to quit fooling and get down to 
business for once. You’ve promised to 
say ‘Yes’ to me, and, by Jove! you’ve 
got to do it. For the last time, then, 
Patty Randolph, will you or will you 
not marry me?” 

Patty reseated herself with obstinate- 
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ly closed lips and ele- 
vated chin. It was a 
fight to the finish, 
and I knew it. 

“Patty,” I _reiter- 
ated through my 
closed teeth, “you 
promised, and you 
know you never break 
your word.” 

Patty’s eyes blazed 
at me for a second, 
then she dropped her 
lids. “Oh, very well, 
if you put it that 
way,” she said icily, 
“T will, Mr. Ran- 
dolph. Now, please 
go and write it up in 
your book.” And 
again Patty rose; this 
time with an unmis- 
takable little sob in 
her throat. 

“Bother the old 
book!” I shouted, 
swooping down upon 
her exultantly. “You 
can’t send me away 
now, Patty. Why, 
what’s the matter, 
dearest?” For Patty 
was weeping upon my 
shoulder. 

She tried ineffec- 
tually to push me 
away. ‘“Noth—noth- 
ing,’’ she sobbed. 
“Only I do so hate 
to be disappointed in people, and you’re 
one person I’ve always believed in! 
And I’ve thought all this time that you 
really loved me, and it was just that 
hateful old book! I loathe people who 
write! Oh, let me go, please!” 

“Patty,” I cried, “you adorable little 
goose! Why, there isn’t any book, 
dearest. There isn’t anything but you. 
There never was. I just patched that 
up to get you to say ‘Yes.’ And now 
you’ve said it, nothing on earth shall 
ever make me let you go!” I pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate this remark by 
reducing Patty’s small person almost to 
pulp in my ardor. 





“T loathe people who write ! 











Oh, let me go, please !” 


“Oh, Tom,” she gasped, “do let me 
go just one minute! I can’t breathe; 
truly I can’t.” 

With many apologies, I deposited the 
small lady in her chair, but stood guard 
watchfully lest she should try to re- 
cover breath and liberty at the same 
moment. 

Patty panted ostentatiously, and dim- 
pled so bewitchingly that nothing but 
iron self-control prevented another on- 
slaught. 

“So there’s no book, after all?’ she 
inquired archly. “And you just tricked 
me into saying ‘Yes’? Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you dreadful old 
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deceiver? I’ve almost a good mind to all. It was an idea, you know. I was 





take it all back!” thinking it out—you see, Tom”—and 

“You can’t,” I announced trium- her mouth broke into a smile in spite 
phantly. “And all’s fair in love and of herself—‘‘you see, you hadn’t pro- ‘ +]. 
war. But are you going to put it into posed to me for very nearly two 
your story, I’d like to know?” months, and I was afraid you were get- 

Patty glanced up at me shyly, and ting out of practise.” 
then glanced away again. “Why, Tom,” “Patty!” I cried. “You little E 
she stammered—‘“why, that is, er— Well, I don’t care whether you have 


well, I haven’t my story all written yet. any breath left or not!” And in about 
That is—I haven’t really written it at one minute she hadn't. 


SA. 


The Autograph 


WE strolled together, I and she, 
Hand held in hand; 

I wrote my name reflectively 
Upon the sand. 


Her attitude, as she stood there, 
Some chance has saved 

To memory, looking down to where 
My cane engraved. 


She stood beside me, looking down, 
And neither spoke; 

No breath beneath the gray cliff’s frown 
The silence broke. 


Before our eyes from their next sleep 
Woke on new day, 

The name by fringes of the deep 

i@ Was brushed away. 





We parted soon and met no more, 
On through the years; 

The while no echoes of that shore 
Assailed our ears. 


At last we met, and I knew her 
At once; but she 

a Remembered not. A little stir 
f Winced over me. 


My blood felt just a thought of chill; 
I drew my cane 

Along the pebbles :—idle will, 
No touch of pain. 


She looked down at its tip: the name 
Writ on the sand 

Before her eyes in memory came. 
She took my hand. 

Epwarp Lucas WHITE. 











The 


ELSPETH’S AWAKENING 


Road to Yesterday 





This story presents, in narrative form, the play which made so marked a success when presented at the 
Herald Square and Lyric Theaters, New York, during the past season with Minnie Dupree in the leading 


réle. 


“The Road to Yesterday,” which was written by two American women, Beulah M. Dix and Evelyn 


Greenleaf Sutherland, is so much out of the common in its charm that the editors of SmitH’s MAGAZINE feel 
themselves especially fortunate in being able in this manner to present it to their readers. 


T was midsummer’s eve of the year 
1903. Elspeth Tyrrel, her cheeks 
flushed and her temples throbbing, 

was lying on a couch in an alcove off 
the studio trying to sleep. Through the 
half-drawn curtains she could catch a 
glimpse of the dim-lit studio beyond— 
its polished floor, the model throne with 
its lay-figure, the great andirons in the 
fireplace. She could catch the glimmer 
of the antique weapons on the wall, 
and hear in drowsy, far-off murmurs 
the voices of those in the adjoining 
room. Malena, her sister who had mar- 
ried an English artist, Will Leveson, 
was there. So was Aunt Harriet, with 
whom she had crossed the Atlantic to 
visit her sister. Then there was a 
funny, tubby little Englishman, Adrian 
Tomkyns, whom she had met that day. 
Adrian was good-natured, had lots of 
8 


money, and was trying hard to have an 
artistic temperament. Elspeth laughed 
sleepily as she heard his voice. 

There was another man out there at 
whom she did not laugh—Kenelm 
Pawlton. He was big and good-look- 
ing, and carried one arm in a sling. 
He had been very kind to her, and he 
was a clever man, and yet something— 
his eyes, or perhaps the cruel line of his 
mouth, made her dislike and fear him. 
He was a friend of Eleanor Leveson, 
Will’s sister. Malena said that he 
wanted to marry Eleanor, but that 
Eleanor refused him for no reason in 
the world but her own capriciousness. 

Elspeth’s head was in a whirl. She 
felt, as she lay there listening to the 
throbbing in her temples and the low- 
ered voices outside, that she had been 
living in a dream. For years, ever 
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since. Malena had married Will Leveson 
and gone to live with him in his studio 
in Kensington, she had been looking 
forward to this trip, dreaming of it and 
reading—Scott and Bulwer, Stevenson 
and Conan Doyle and Stanley Weyman, 
historical novel upon historical novel ; 
what had she not been reading? 

And now it had actually come to 
pass. She was in England, in old Eng- 
land, the England of Elizabeth and 
Raleigh and Cromwell, of Ivanhoe and 
Amy Robsart and Mary, Queen of 
Scots; of a thousand personages who 
had been crowding through her fancy. 
It was two days since a very seasick 
and excited little girl had come ashore 
from the Lucania; and such a two days! 
Elspeth had the slenderness and enthu- 
siam of eighteen. She was a sight- 
seer whose perseverance was limited 
only by her physical strength, and 
whose ardor and interest had, no lim- 
its whatsoever. She was unconscious 
of the fact that she was pretty and at- 
tractive. She was too much interested 
in other things—and’ such things as she 
had to be interested in! The Tower, 


the. Charterhouse, the Abbey, St. 
Giles’ and . St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Paul’s, and ‘the Burlington Arcade, 


eleven : picture-galleries, Lincoln’s Inn, 
a lunch at the Cheshire Cheese, London 
Bridge, and the Parliament houses— 
Elspeth had ‘done all of these in one 
day, and when, after nightfall, she had 
arrived at the studio, tottering but ec- 
static, Aunt Harriet had decided that she 
was seriously ill, and must go to bed 
at once. Elspeth had objected, and as 
a compromise she had consented to lie 
down in the alcove on condition that 
she be awakened at midnight to partake 
of a studio supper. 

Norah, the maid, had told her that all 
wishes wished on that night came true, 
and Elspeth was wishing that she might 
go back three hundred years and see 
the old England of her fancy. She was 
very happy in spite of her fever and 
weariness, and she was interested in 
the conversation in the adjoining room. 
Oddly enough, the talk that filtered in 
to her through the curtains was in ac- 
cordance with her own thoughts. They 
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were having tea, and “Tubby” Tom- 
kyns, in the intervals ‘of descanting on 
his ability to butter toast, turn out 
thirty-foet canvases, and be artistic 
generally, admitted that he believed in 
reincarnation, and that he himself must 
have lived and breathed hundreds of 
years ago. 

“T believe it,” said Malena, with a 
flash of her dark eyes. ‘Three hundred 
years ago | was a gipsy, slept under a 
hedge by night, and tramped the Eng- 
lish woods by day. I had a knife in my 
belt like this on the wall”—Malena 
snatched an old knife from its hook— 
“and I could use it.” She thrust it out 
with a sweeping gesture. 

“By Jove!” said Kenelm Pawlton, “I 
believe you did! You know how to 
handle one without being taught, you 
gipsy. How much are you in earnest?” 

“It’s hard to say, Ken. Sometimes 
it’s just all fancy to me—and then— 
by times—when I see a long road going 
over a hill i 

“T know—just as sometimes I feel a 
black something face me, and it says 
‘Look! I once was you. And what you 
earn you must pay! Through lives and 
lives, through hells and hells, till the 
will that made has unmade.’ ” r 

The others looked at him curiously. 
If Malena had _ been ... half-jesting, 
Kenelm seemed wholly in earnest. His 
heavy jaw was set hard, his face was 
dark and moody, and’he was ‘looking 
steadily at the far wall of the studio. 
Eleanor glanced at him strangely, and 
dropped her eyes. For‘an instant there 
was a strained silence. ‘Adrian Toni- 
kyns broke it. much to the general re- 
lief. 

“I.” he said, in his fat, unctuous 
voice—‘I think I was Oliver Crom- 
well. There’s somethin’ strange about 
it, just as Ken was sayin’. Since I’ve 
been paintin’ Oliver Cromwell on a ten- 
and-a-half-foot canvas, on his way to 
the scaffold if 

“Whose scaffold?” said Kenelm, who 
had come out of his black mood and 
was smiling at “Tubby.” 

“That isn’t the point,” said Adrian 
hurriedly. “It just came to me. I 








seem to understand him so well, don’t 














you know—I must have been he before! 
Why, the other day when [| looked in 
the glass I was startled!" 

“T don’t wonder,” said Aunt Harriet, 
smoothing out her voluminous - silk 
skirts. 

Elspeth smiled to herself, and altered 
her position on the couch, stretching 
out her slim figure luxuriously. “Aunt 
Harriet likes to jump on people, and 
she’s commenced on poor Mr. Tomkyns 
already,” she thought. 

She could see more plainly through 
the opening in the curtains now—the 
opposite wall of the studio and a door 
leading into the passage beyond. It 
was open, for the June night was sul- 
try and breathless. Conversation had 
ceased. Kenelm, with his back toward 
her, his head sunk forward, was staring 
at the wall before him. Elspeth won- 
dered what it was he saw in his mind's 
eye; what it was he thought. She 
glanced at the dark square of the door, 
then opened her eyes wider and stared. 
A man had appeared there suddenly. 
Elspeth raised herself on one elbow and 
looked at him. 

He was tall and young and splendid. 
Most wonderful of all he was dressed 
not in evening clothes as was Mr. Tom- 
kyns, nor in summer lounging clothes 
like Kenelm. He wore a buff leathern 
jerkin and trunk hose. a broad belt at 
his waist, with a knife thrust through 
it; a scarf knotted loosely about his 
big throat, and a tattered Spanish hat 
shoved back from his brow. His hair 
was a crisp brown, and his eyes an hon- 
est, steady blue. The sweep of his 
shoulders, the easy grace of his figure. 
something indescribably old world 
about him, made the girl gasp and 
clutch at her throat. In a moment he 
was gone. 

Elspeth looked and looked again, rub- 
bing her eyes and pushing the curtains 
aside. She was wide awake now. The 
blood had ceased to riot in her veins; 
her head ached no longer. She was 
expecting something—she knew not 
what. She surely had seen the man— 
and yet what could such a man be do- 
ing in twentieth-century Kensington? 
And he was real! 
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MALENA 


She was still looking steadily at 
door when the conversation in 
studio broke in upon her ears again. 
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irritated her now. She wanted to be 
alone—to think, and to wish herself 
back three hundred years—back in the 
lost time where that man came from. 

“T think,” said Aunt Harriet, in a 
loud, complacent voice, “that if I ever 
lived in the flesh before I was Mary, 
Queen of Scots.” 

Elspeth stirred restlessly on her 
couch. One of the cushions fell to the 
floor with a soft rustle that was heard 
in the room beyond. Malena set down 
her tea-cup and rose to her feet. 

“T hear my little sister stirring,” she 
said; “we must go out and let her 
sleep.” 

“That child is seriously ill,” said 
Aunt Harriet, rising with a rustle of 
silk petticoats. “A. hot, midsummer 
day, and your awful London chill at 
twilight 4, 

“Sure, it’s midsummer eve that’s 
ailin’ her,” said Norah, the maid, as 
she cleared away the tea things. “It’s 
wishin’ to see the ould sights she is, 
to see the ould selves of her, on the 
night when there’s those watchin’ and 
listenin’ that 4 

Norah’s voice died away to a mum- 
ble. She was aware that Aunt Har- 
riet was favoring her with a look which 
meant indubitably that -her silence 
would be preferred to her speech. She 
was a very old maid, lined and bent a 
little. She continued mumbling as she 
went slowly from the room. 

“T believe she’s a witch,” said Els- 
.peth, under her breath. “She knows 
what I think and how I feel. The oth- 
ers don’t.” 

Malena raised the curtain and looked 
at her little sister. Elspeth seemed very 
slim and very young, with her fluffy 
blond hair spread out on the cushions 
and a spot of pink in the center of each 
cheek. Her eyes were closed, and she 
was breathing regularly. 

“Poor little girl,” said Malena. 
“Fast asleep! Let’s go out and leave 
her. We'll waken her for the mid- 
night supper!” 

Elspeth felt the light grow dimmer, 
and heard their footsteps as they left 
the room. She was glad when they 








were gone. 
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Elspeth turned and pushed aside the 
curtain. Could it be possible that her 
wish would come true, or was she only 
feverish and overtired? It was a mod- 
ern, every-day, twentieth-century Ken- 
sington studio. The splendid man in 
the buff jerkin must have been imagina- 
tion and overstrained nerves—and yet 
this was midsummer eve, and the man 
had seemed so real and human, so fa- 
miliar—and here was the answer to her 
question ! 

For, as she watched, she saw with 
a strange dizziness the studio wall be- 
come luminous. She could see through 
and beyond it. There was outdoors—a 
pleasant English landscape, familiar 
and strangely unfamiliar at the same 
time—a white road that wound up over 
a hill. There were English fields and 
English hedgerows—a bright morning 
sun, and an old English inn, with 
latticed windows thrown wide open to 
let in the fresh morning air. There 
were swallows twittering in the eaves 
of the old house, and a girl standing in 
the road before it—a girl with fluffy 
yellow hair and a green kirtle. Elspeth 
had seen that girl before—yes, she re- 
membered now, it was in her mirror. 

She was Elspeth! Gone back on the 
road to yesterday three hundred years. 
And where was the Elspeth who was 
lying on the couch in the studio? She 
had faded and gone, somehow, lost be- 
ing and consciousness, gone with the 
studio and all it contained, with all her 
friends, into the limbo of things yet to 
be—a place much vaguer and dimmer 
and far off than the place of things that 
have been and are no more. 

Elspeth turned about in bewilder- 
ment, fingered her coarse dress, and 
pushed back her hair, which was hang- 
ing about her ears and in her eyes. She 
became aware that her hands had 
coarsened and roughened, and were 
sadly in need of the services of the 
manicure. Then she saw the man in 
the buff jerkin. He was swinging 
along the road toward her, his head 
thrown well back, and a great cudgel in 
his hand, singing as he came. Here 

















was the messenger who had come to 
lead her on the road to yesterday. She 
stepped toward him, and he ceased his 
song. 

“What art thou, wench? 
do?” he asked cheerfully. 

“Oh, my soul!” gasped Elspeth, 
drawing back as he stepped closer. 
“Who are you? Be 


What's to 


Where am I? 

““What’s amiss wi’ ye, sister ?” 

“I’m lost,” said Elspeth. ‘‘Where are 
all the others? I’m lost.” 

“Lost!” said the man in the buff 
jerkin. “Here’s safety and shelter.” 
He flung his arm about her and half- 
lifted her from her feet. He was big 
and strong, but certainly free in his 
manner. She had never known a man 
who had acted this way before. She 
was inside the inn with him in an in- 
stant. 

It was a strange old place, with an 
enormous fire at one end of it. The 
chairs in the room were _ incredibly 
heavy and clumsy; the table a few 
rough .boards thrown across trestles. 
The room itself was untidy, and looked 
as if it had not been swept in a long 
time. Across the ceiling were oaken 
beams black with smoke. 

There, in front of the fireplace, stood 
Aunt Harriet. But was it Aunt Har- 
riet? She was the same, but changed 
sadly, coarser and rougher, her face red 
and shining, her hands red and capable, 
with large, bony knuckles. Standing 
beside. her was Mr. Tomkyns—but 
where was his Tuxedo coat and white 


shirt-front? This Tomkyns looked 
nervous and frightened; he wore 
patched clothes and a_ soiled white 
apron. Just as Elspeth entered the 


room, Aunt Harriet, who did not seem 
improved in temper by a passage back- 
ward through the centuries, struck him 
a resounding box on the ear, and sent 
him staggering. 

“You was thrift, you changeling, you 
idle vagabond!” she was screaming, 
when her eyes fell on Elspeth. “And 
here you are back again, Mistress Gad- 
about!” she said. 

“Why, Aunt Harriet,” said Elspeth, 
“you here, too!” 


“T am no aunt of thine. I—WMistress 
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Phelps, of the Red Swan, kin to such 
as thee!” 

She advanced angrily toward Elspeth, 
who. was expecting no such reception. 
The man in the buff jerkin stepped be- 
tween them. 


“You know this little wench?” he 
said. 
“Know her!” said Aunt Harriet. 


“She hired herself here as a serving 
lass.” 

“T didn’t!” said Elspeth. 

“What, give the lie to me!” said 
Harriet, making a rush at her. She 
would have struck her had not the man 
in the buff jerkin swung her around in 
his arms, talked to her for a moment 
in words and in an accent which Els- 
peth could not follow, and ended by 
kissing her. 

“He’s certainly free in his manners,” 
thought Elspeth; ‘“‘rather too free.” 

“Bess, thou art forgiven,” said Har- 
riet, turning from this embrace with- 
out the faintest sign of embarrassment. 
“Come, you gipsy! Where are your 
good manners? Give thanks to the 
good gentleman that spoke for thee.” 

The man in the buff jerkin started 
to kiss her in the most matter-of-fact 
way in the world. Elspeth eluded him 
with a scream, and Harriet, whose hot 
temper returned suddenly, set to or- 
dering her about in the most violent 
manner. With only a vague idea of 
what she was doing, Elspeth found 
herself pumping water into a_ heavy 
pail, dragging it into the room, and 
finally scrubbing away at the tiled 
floor with a bunch of ancient rags, 
which Harriet called a ‘‘clout.” The 
man in the buff jerkin, whose only ap- 
parent name she had learned by this 
time was Jack, was calling loudly for 
pasties and other eatables, and declar- 
ing that his “bully,” “Will wi’ the 
Feather,’ had promised to meet him 
at the Red Swan Inn in Brockden- 
Under-Trent to drink ale with him. 
Harriet was bustling about, carrying 
enormous meat pies and bottles, and 
poor Mr. Tomkyns was scurrying about 
feverishly and aimlessly, nervously 
dodging a blow, when Harriet came 
near him. 
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, MY SOUL !”’ GASPED ELSPETH, DRAWING BACK AS HE STEPPED CLOSER 


Elspeth had heard of light and heavy 
housekeeping, but this style of keeping 
house was infinitely heavier and more 
laborious than anything she had ever 
imagined or deemed possible. — This 
dream was not a nice dream, by any 
means. The only nice thing in it was 
Jack, and he was a little strange some- 
times in the way he swung Harriet 
about and kissed her. But he was 
good-tempered, at least. The dream 
was distressingly real, the bucket was 
real, the water was real; the smack 
that Mr. Tomkyns that moment re- 
ceived for dropping a bowl of dough 
was horribly real, as were his groans 
and_ protestations. 


““WHO ARE YOU? WHERE AMI?” 


Jack rose from the chair where he 


had been sitting. Elspeth looked at 
him. Every properly constructed his- 
torical romance has a hero, and no man 
that Elspeth had ever seen before fitted 
the part of her ideal half so well. 

“You're not going,” she said, start- 
ing toward him impulsively. ‘Don't 
leave me.” 

Jack looked at her in kindly aston- 
ishment. “Thou art with thy friends 
now, little wench,” he said. “But I 
only go to sleep. I was afoot all last 
night. I only go to sleep for an hour.” 
Ile yawned widely and strode off. 

Elspeth watched his broad 
vanish through the dark, inner 


back 
ck Or 











with a sinking heart. He could not be 
the hero that she was looking for—no 
hero would leave her in, that fashion 
to go to sleep. She had never heard 
that heroes needed sleep particularly at 


any time. And yet he was the only 
person that she liked in the whole 
edream. Aunt Harriet had turned tmto 


a coarse termagant with a_ terrible 
temper and a crimson face. Tomkyns 
did not know her, and was too fright- 
ened to answer her when she spoke to 


him. She noticed that he eyed her 
askance, and edged nervously away 


from her when she moved near him. 

He would have been funny had she 
been in the mood for laughter, but Els- 
peth was nearer to tears than to laugh- 
ter. This dream, this journey back on 
the road to yesterday, was so horrible, 
so unlike what she had imagined and 
hoped for, so squalid and unpleasant ; 
worst ofall, so terribly real. 

It was the horrible reality of it that 
was the hardest to stand. She pinched 
herself on the arm with a mad hope 
that she might wake up. She felt the 
pinch, she was sure that she was real 
flesh and blood, but there was no wa- 
king. She would. pinch some of the 
others. They could be nothing but 
phantoms of her imagination. Tom- 
kyns passed close to her at the moment, 
mopping his brow with his dirty wisp 
of apron. Elspeth pinched his fat arm, 
and drew back. The immediate result 
was a wild yell from Tomkyns 

“Our Bess is mad,” he shouted, rub- 
bing his arm. “She’s mad. She talked 
wildly all morning, and even now she 
sprang on me and mangled and tore my 
arm.” 

The crimson of Aunt Harriet’s cheek 
paled a little. Slowly and cautiously 
she began to edge toward Elspeth. 
Elspeth tried to persuade her that she 
was not a dangerous lunatic, but to no 
purpose. Harriet’s cure for lunacy was 
a whip and a dark chamber. She had 
just driven Elspeth into a corner when 
another figure entered the room. It 
was Norah, the maid, only a more dis- 
reputably seedy Norah than that indi- 
vidual had ever imagined in her twen- 
tieth-century days. 
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With a wild scream of mingled reliet 
and terror Elspeth threw herself into 
the arms of the old woman, who, fling- 
ing a protecting arm about her, drew 
her to her bosom and warded off Har- 
riet with the other hand. 

From the noisy conversation that 
followed she learned that Norah was 
Mother Gillaw, reputed to be a. witch 
and a proven thief, but still with a great 
reputation as a compounder of medi- 
cines and charms. It was this reputa- 
tion that saved Elspeth for the time be- 
ing, for Norah was dreaded as a witch, 
and seemed to have a friendly feeling 
for her. 

“T wished a dreadful wish,” said Els- 
peth, “on midsummer eve. Oh! help 
me to unwish it.” 

“What's wished on midsummer’s eve 
must be unwished on midsummer’s 
eve,” said Norah; “to-morrow eve at 
dusk.” 

A whole day more! The 
coursed down Elspeth’s cheeks. It was 
a terrible dream, and so real. Things 
were happening about her so really. 
“Will wi’ the Feather’’ appeared, vault- 
ing in at the window, and proved to 
be no other than Will Leveson dressed 
in Elizabethan plumes, and with a blank 
stare for Elspeth as she passed him, 
hoping against hope that he, at least, 
might know her. 


tears 


A dreary hour had passed when 
Tomkyns proclaimed the fact that 
Lady Elinor Tylny was coming. Lady 


Elinor appeared. She had been Eleanor 
Leveson back in the studio in Kensing- 
ton. Elspeth sprang toward her, and 
saw, to her great delight, a look of sad 
and kindly recognition in her eyes. 

“Leave this maid alone with me for 
a moment,” she commanded, and the 
others stepped away respectfully. 
When they were alone once more she 
turned her eyes upon Elspeth. The 
face above the great Elizabethan ruff 
that confined the throat was very sad. 

“You know me!” cried Elspeth. “Oh, 
Eleanor, you know me!” 

“Surely I know you,” said Eleanor 
sadly, shaking her head. “This dis- 
guise does not serve with me, Lady 
Elizabeth Tyrrel.” 
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Tyrrel! Elspeth’s 
heart was like lead within her. So 
that’s who she was. There was no use 
struggling with this terrible dream any 
longer. Eleanor was not herself. 
Every one had changed. She had 
changed. In a kind of dull stupor she 
heard Eleanor’s voice talking, and lis- 
tened. She learned that she was Lady 
Elizabeth Tyrrel, the heiress of one of 
the richest estates in England; that she 
had fled here in disguise from her 
guardian, Lord Strangevon, who wished 
to marry her for her money. Lord 
Strangevon was already married—and 
to Eleanor. But he was so great a lord 
that he could set this aside and force 
Elspeth to marry him. Even now his 
foresters were searching for her high 
and low. 

“T am going now to Strangevon 
Castle,” said Eleanor, as she arose. 
“Perhaps I may help you yet.” 

She swept out to her coach, the 
horses of which had been changed. 
Elspeth was awakened out of her stupor 
by Harriet’s loud voice calling on her 
to attend to Jack Reformado, who 
looked like her hero and was not, and 
his friend Will. 

They ate with knives, holding chunks 
of heavy meat pies in their hands, and 
sitting back in their chairs with their 
feet sprawled out before them.  Els- 
peth shuddered as she watched them. 
She was called from them by the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent gipsy girl, 
with a knife at her belt. Her face was 
the face of Malena, and the knife was 
the knife that hung on the studio wall 
in Kensington before she had traveled 
on the road to yesterday. Malena did 
not know Elspeth, and pushed her from 
her with a sneering laugh. | 

The next instant another party ar- 
rived without the inn. They were for- 
esters of Lord Strangevon; big brown 
men with clubs and knives, swaggering 
and swearing, calling for wine and ale. 
Elspeth shrank back as they swaggered 
in, but the eye of the foremost fell on 
her keenly. In an instant he had sprung 
forward and seized her by the wrist, 
drawing her toward him and scanning 
her face. Then he burst into a loud yell. 


Lady Elizabeth 
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“°Tis the Lady Elizabeth,” he cried, 
as the others gathered about him. 

Malena stepped forward and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

The next instant there was a terrible 
uproar. Elspeth, screaming wildly, 
could not tell how it happened. Malena 
had suddenly stabbed the forester in the 
arm. Jack and Leveson had dashed 
forward together, and for the moment 
there was a struggle that filled the room 
with men, cursing horribly and fighting 
ferociously. She heard Jack call for 
help as no hero should ever call, and 
saw Will flash forth a sword and 
spring forward, cutting and thrusting. 

Then, as if by magic, the room was 
quiet again. The foresters had gone, 
Harriet was in the other room bewail- 
ing the calamity that had befallen her 
inn, Tomkyns was nowhere, Will and 
Malena had gone without, and she was 
alone in the room with Jack, the big 
man. 

She looked at him. 
that he had been the hero—but, of 
course, he wasn’t. It was too bad. 
There was something about his glance 
that made her flush and feel happy 
and frightened at the same time. As 
he drew nearer she felt her heart beat 
faster. Then before she knew what 
had happened his arm was about her 
waist, and she was nestling close to 
him, as close as though he had been 
the real hero, and he was asking her to 
take the road with him to the nearest 
priest, and to travel with him forever 
after that, and she was ready to say yes, 
when she could speak again 

“So!” Some one had entered be- 
hind them. Jack wheeled with an oath. 
A man who had the face of Kenelm 
Pawlton stood in the doorway: but the 
face was different. Strong as Kenelm’s 
face was, but crueler and coarser. He 
stroked his boot with the heavy riding- 
whip. . 

Jack’s hand went to the knife at his 
belt. 

“Lord Strangevon!” he cried. Even 
as he spoke there was a rush of men 
toward him through the open door— 
foresters of Lord Strangevon. Elspeth 
screamed again, for her hero had leaped 


How she wished 




















through the window and fled like a 
deer down the dusty road. 


PEL. 


It was drawing toward dusk of the 
following day. Elspeth had slept and 
awakened, but the dream was still the 
same; no dream, but terrible, brutal re- 
ality. Haggard and pale, she was 
seated in a room in Strangevon Castle. 
The studio and all it had once held for 
her, all the dear twentieth-century life, 
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In twelve days she would come of 
age and be her own mistress, but be- 
fore that time she and all her wide es- 
tates would be Lord Strangevon’s to 
do with as he pleased. Lord Strange- 
von was in need of money. 

There was only one ray of hope, and 
that was held in the crumpled paper 
that she clutched in one hand. It was 
a note from Jack Reformado, mis- 
spelled, most unheroic, but true and 
manly. It begged little Bess to have 
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““WHAT YOU EARN YOU MUST PAY," CAME THE LOW GIPSY VOICE 


seemed the faintest and most far-off 
dream now. 

3elow her was the castle moat, the 
wide greensward, and the deer forest. 
In every appointment of the room about 
her, in every happening of the day, was 
some grim reminder of the horror of 
this present life. She had seen Norah 
almost drowned as a witch in the moat 
beneath her by a howling mob. She 
had listened to Lord Strangevon and 
looked into his cruel face. She was 


meant to marry her at 


his prisoner, he 
dusk. 





faith in him and to place a candle in 
her window if she wished his help. If 
she wished it! The candle was burning 
there now, though it was not yet dusk. 
At the far end of the room was Malena 
who had offered to tell Lord Strange- 
von’s fortune for him and in the mean- 
time had slipped the note to Elspeth 
without so much as giving her a single 
glance from her black, gipsy eyes. 
Now she was bending over Strange- 
von’s hand muttering things that were 
familiar to the girl as they came to her 
dull senses. Fortune-telling has al- 
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ways been fortune-telling, and has 
sounded much the same through all the 
centuries. Strangevon was to have his 
will and yet not have all his will. 

“What you earn you must pay,” 
came the low gipsy voice, “through 
lives and lives, through hells and hells, 
till the will that made has unmade.” 

Had not Elspeth heard those words 
before, muttered by Kenelm Pawlton 
himself, in the studio that now seemed 
so far away? There was something 
strange and uncanny in the slowly drop- 
ping English twilight. In an hour it 
would be dusk, but then it would be 
too late. Could the wish that had been 
wished be unwished at dusk on mid- 
summer's eve? 

The door closed behind Strangevon 
and Malena. Another smaller door in 
the oaken paneling swung silently open 
and Jack Reformado stood in the room. 
With a little, glad cry Elspeth had 
leaped to his arms. She cared nothing 
for heroes now. This was Jack, her 
Jack. His strong arms were real flesh 
and blood about her. For a moment she 
clung to him, then sprang to the win- 
dow to draw the curtain. 

“Wilt come with me?’ 
holding her hands again. 
priest ?”’ 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Now that thou art a great lady and 
no more the little wench at the ale- 
house ?” 

Elspeth caught his hands the closer. 

“I am only a foolish little girl, lost 
in a dream,” she said, “and you—the 
only one that I have never seen before 
—have been so good, so good.” For 
a moment they were silent; then Jack 
turned to the window. 

“No sign of Malena yet,” he said. 
“She is to give us sign with a lantern 
when the coast is clear. Then we will 
slip down that secret stair.” 

As he spoke there was a sharp click 
in the silence of the dark chamber. 
Jack moved to the little door to wrench 
it open. It was fast. He was tugging 


said Jack, 
“To the 


at it with all his might, when there was 
a noise of footsteps on the stairs with- 
out, a blaze of torches in the room. 
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There stood Strangevon, a score of his 
men behind him. 

For a moment Jack leaned against 
the wall. Then he fell on his knees. 

“Pardon, lord, I ery you mercy!” 
he said. “I am a thief. | broke in 
here to steal.” 

“No, no! Not that!” cried Elspeth. 

She knew why he was saying this, 
and realized now that he was a hero, a 
real hero. 

For answer, Strangevon picked up 
the note which lay crumpled on the 
ground, glanced at it, and handed it 
to Elspeth. 

“You play the wanton, and this is 
your playfellow,” he said. 

The insult had scarce left his lips 
when Jack was at his throat, knife in 
hand. Three men hurled themselves 
upon him. A moment later he was ly- 
ing on the ground, bound hand and 
foot, and Strangevon was looking at a 
long slash in his velvet sleeve whieh 
had caught the force of the blow. 

Things were swimming dizzily be- 
fore Elspeth’s eyes, she felt herself 
lying back in a chair, and she could 
hear Strangevon’s voice coming out of 
the mist that surrounded her. She was 
to marry him then and there on condi- 
tion that he was to give orders that 
Jack should not be put to death or im- 
prisoned. She tottered to her feet. 

“Say no, dear Bess, say no,” 
Jack from the floor. 

Elspeth looked at him. He 
hero indeed now. 

“T will marry Lord Strangevon,” she 
said. “God be with vou, Jack, my 
dear! my dear!” 

She saw him dragged from the room 
and saw the black-robed priest enter. 
She heard his voice drone through the 
marriage service and heard her own, as 
it were another’s, in the response. She 
felt Strangevon’s cold hand on her arm. 
It chilled her to the bone; but she 
forced herself to stand steady under 
the touch. Had she not saved her 
hero! He was free now. 

The priest passed out, and more can- 
dles were brought. Then came _ the 
sound of scuffling footsteps on the stair. 
Men were carrying something into the 


said 


was a 























room, and Strangevon was looking at 
them with an ugly smile curling his lips. 
They carried a bundle, indistinguisha- 
ble at first. Elspeth looked away from 
it, gripping hard at the carved oaken 
chair beside her. 

“Look up, my lady,” said Strange- 
von, “the men have gone. Look at the 
wedding-gift they have brought thee.” 

Elspeth looked, and then all went 
black before her. She screamed once, 
and after that it seemed that she must 
choke. It was Jack, bleeding and 
senseless, lashed and cut with a hun- 
dred cruel blows. 

Strangevon’s arm was about her 
waist and he was struggling with her. 
As he struggled the prostrate figure 
on the ground raised itself by a super- 
human effort to its knees, then to its 
feet. With a choking groan it stag- 
gered toward Strangevon, who turned, 
to see a dagger flash in his face and 
receive it to the hilt in his breast. He 
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AS HE STRUGGLED THE PROSTRATE FIGURE RAISED ITSELF BY A SUPERHUMAN EFFORT TO ITS KNEES, THEN TO ITS FEET 


crashed backward on the floor, and 
Jack, staggering and _ blood-stained, 
caught at Elspeth’s hand. 

“The door, little Bess, the door,” he 
said, as she clung to him. “I feigned - 
death. Black Malena gave me the knife 
as I lay. We will yet escape.” 

She saw him struggling to pull open 
the door by which he had been trapped 
before, and as she watched she was con- 
scious of some change in the air about 
her, some indefinable thing that made 
her start away from Jack and cry out. 

“Tt is unwished,” she said, “the dream 
is unwished.” 

She saw the door open before them 
and the dark passage beyond. Then 
she felt herself sinking and struggling 
under some dreadful weight. She was 
asleep and trying to awake. She strug- 
gled with the dream that held her 
prisoner and murmured inarticulate 
things. 

Before her the wall grew luminous 
































once more, and 


she 
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WILL-WI'-THE-FEATHER 


could 


through it and beyond it the studio 
at Kensington, with the model throne, 





the polished floor, the armor 
on the walls. 


It -was a few minutes be- 
fore twelve in the studio. 
Jack Greatorex was there 
alone putting the finishing 
touches on the table, which 
was set for the midnight 
supper. He was a. tall, 
broad-shouldered young fel- 
low, and he looked especially 
picturesque at the present 
moment inasmuch as he was 
clad in a buff jerkin and 
hose of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. He was blue-eyed and 
brown-haired, he walked 
with a swing, and the old- 
world - clothes seemed’ as 
though they had been made 
for him and he had worn 
them all his life. 

It was for this reason that 
Will Leveson, his chum, had 
induced him to pose as one 
of the figures of his picture, 
“The Bulwark of England.” 
He had given him a sitting 
that evening in another 
studio, and had not as yet 
changed into his ordinary 
costume. 

He was not thinking of his 
clothes at that moment, be- 
ing more interested in Ma- 
lena’s little sister just over 
from America, who was 
asleep in the alcove behind 
the curtains. He had not 
met her yet, but he could 
hear her moaning in her 
sleep and stirring uneasily 
at that very moment. 

“Poor little girl,” he mut- 
tered, as he drew the cork 
from a claret bottle. “She 
must have bad dreams. Fun- 
ny things, dreams; I’ve had 
the same one over and over, 
night after night. It’s al- 
ways the same, and always 


stops at the same place.” 
He stood still for a moment and re- 
called his dream. He had been in a 








































dark passageway struggling to get a 
door open. The door had been a door 
that he must open; it meant escape from 
death for himself and the girl who was 
clinging to him. She was a little girl 
with fluffy hair. He wondered if there 
ever was such a girl; he hoped that he 
might see her some time. He raised 
his eyes from the floor where they had 
been fixed and saw the girl, in the 
flesh, standing before him. Elspeth 
had arisen from her sleep and stepped 
from the alcove into the studio. 

“Oh, Jack,” she said, ‘you're safe! 
You're safe! The door opened at 
last.” 

She held out her arms and moved 
toward him. 

There are moments in every man’s 
life when he acts on impulse, and not 
on reason, when some power apparent- 
ly higher than himself guides his ac- 
tions, when he has no time to think 
what he is doing and no wish _ for 
thought. A moment such as this had 
come to Jack Greatorex. The girl of 
his dream was in his arms, and he had 
kissed her. She had the same fluffy 
hair; she clung to him in the same way. 
She was calling him by his first name 
and asking questions that he could not 
quite understand. But it all was nat- 
ural and right. They had known each 
other for hundreds of years. He re- 
membered how her eyes had always 
looked now that he saw them again, 
he knew the soft, clinging touch of her 
arms about his neck, now that he felt 
them once more. There had never 
been a time in his life when he had 
not known this girl. 

Suddenly as she lay in his arms the 
expression of her eyes’ changed from 
concern and tenderness to bewilder- 
ment. She drew away from him. 

“Who are you?” she said, stepping 
back and looking about the studio. 

“Jack Greatorex, Will’s chum, you 
know—and you're Elspeth Tyrrel.” 

‘But those clothes ?” 

“T just had them on to pose in. Don't 
be frightened, please.” 
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“Then you're not the Jack in the 
dream, and I * she covered her face 
with her hands. 

Jack Greatorex had been sharing her 
bewilderment for a moment, but now 
blind impulse and instinct seized upon 
him again and hurled him forward. 

“The dream!” he said. “I was in 
the dream. Don't act so. Listen to 
what I say, even if it does sound 
jumbled — up. You'll listen, won't 
you?” 

Elspeth nodded. 

“I'm speaking the truth now if it 
does sound queer.” 

“LT believe you've spoken the truth 
for three hundred years.” 

“Then, see here. If you saw me in 
a dream, we were both dreaming. I’ve 
been there a hundred times in that room 
with you.” 

“What room? Oh, what room, 
Jack?” 

“A dark old room, with tapestries on 
the wall, and a candle and a table.” 

Unconsciously they had drawn to- 
gether once more, and now they talked, 
both at once sometimes. They had 
both been in the same dream, it was 
wonderful but true, they had known 
ach other three hundred years, they 
had clung to each other in the dark- 
ness even as they were clinging, when 
Aunt Harriet, Mr. Tomkyns, and the 
rest trooped into the room and stood 
aghast in a deathly silence. 

Jack Greatorex broke the silence. 

“This is a peculiar thing,” he said, 
“and it requires a whole lot of explana- 
tion. It would take too long to ex- 
plain it all, but the fact of the matter 
is—we didn’t want it to come out till 
next Tuesday—but we’re engaged.” 

“Catch me, somebody!” gasped 
Aunt Harriet. 

“Oh, Aunt Harriet 





” 
, 


said Elspeth, 


“it’s not really as sudden as it looks. 
We've been engaged for three hundred 
years.” 

Aunt Harriet heard her not, how- 
ever. For the first time in her life she 
had fainted 








A Millionaire Policeman. 


If all the stories told are true, it is 
not an unusual thing for a member of 
the New York police force to acquire 
a considerable fortune during his term 
of service as a policeman. It is an un- 
usual thing, however, for a millionaire 
to apply for a position as a member of 
the force. This is what Dave Hennen 
Morris did. He 
is a_ millionaire, 
with a little to 
spare besides. He 
is interested in 
the automobile in- 
dustry, and was 
at one time presi- 
dent of the Auto- 
mobile Club of 
America. Morris 
was sworn in as a 
patrolman a short 
time ago. He 
doesn’t want the 
salary, and_ he 
doesn’t pine for a 
blue coat and 
brass buttons, or 
a bie loctsa 
fea oh t sitice ke 
He does want to 
discourage auto- 
mobile “scorch- 
ers, ‘and’ Whe 
wants to be a po- 
liceman so_ that 


he can arrest DAVE HENNEN MORRIS, \ 
them when he A millionaire policeman. a regular police 








catches them. Ile runs a machine that 
is fast enough to overhaul most of the 
cars that he meets. 

Two other rich men, Colgate Hoyt 
and Winthrop E. Scarritt, have joined 
the police force for the same reason. 
Neither of them is quite so zealous as 
Morris. Morris was arrested himself 
a short time ago while in the act of 
chasing an- 
other | scorcher. 
He was released. 
however, when he 
explained that he 
was only break- 
ing the law in 
order to catch 
another law- 
breaker, who was 
somewhere down 
the road in front 
of him hitting the 
high places at the 
rate of forty odd 
miles an hour. 

The average 
pedestrian may 
object just as 3 
much to be run 
over by Special 
Policeman 
Morris as by an 
ordinary speed 
maniac who 
doesn’t wear a 
badge. It is a 
felony to assault 
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DR. ALLAN MCLANE HAMILTON, 
Who believes that *‘genius is akin to madness.” 


officer. It is not a felony to assault 
Morris or Colgate or Scarritt, who are 
only “specials.” 


The Twilight of the Mind. 


Doctor Allan McLane Hamilton is 
almost as well known in the criminal 
courts as he is in the medical fra- 
ternity. For a good many years he 
has been foremost among the alienists 
of this country. His whole life-work 
has been practically devoted to the 
study of those of abnormal mentality. 
In almost every criminal trial where in- 
sanity is the plea of the defense, Doc- 
tor Hamilton is among the witnesses 
called. He has a wider knowledge of 
the law and of court procedure than a 
great many practising lawyers, and is 
perfectly at his ease and master of the 
situation under the severest kind of 
cross-examination. In spite of the fact 
that a good many people believe our 
criminal lawyers rely too much on the 
insanity plea, Doctor Hamilton and 


others of his class are doing a great 
deal of good in broadening the scien- 
tific 


knowledge of mental derange- 
a 














MISS CLARA CLEMENS, 
“Mark Twain's” daughter, who appeared on the concert 
stage last winter. 


ments. Doctor Hamilton believes in 
the theory that a good many prominent 
men have belonged to a class of people 
larger than is imagined, and occupying 
a middle ground between sanity .and 
insanity. Napoleon, Balzac, and Maxim 
Gorky are mentioned as belonging to 
this class. ay 
Mark Twain’s Daughter. 

Miss Clara‘ Clemens, the daughter of 
Mark Twain, is a very attractive young 
lady, who is making a distinct hit as a 


singer on the concert stage. She has 
never yet appeared in opera. In Eng- 


land, “Tom Jones,” by Fielding, has 
been thrown into the form of.a comic 
opera, and is doing fairly well. If some 
musical genius would make a really 
American opera out of “Huckleberry 
Finn,” a great many people would flock 
to hear Mark Twain’s daughter sing 
in it. 
An English. Musical Genius. 

We are not prone to credit Angio- 

Saxon races with high creative power 
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in the realm of music, but the fact re- 
mains that a fair proportion of the bet- 
ter class of modern music is the work 
of English-speaking people. Aside 
from Mascagni and Richard Strauss, 
Sir Edward Elgar, who paid a visit to 
this country last season, and is likely to 
return here during the coming winter, 
is the biggest creative force in the mu- 
sical world to-day. His oratorios and 
cantatas, “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
“The Apostles,” “King Olaf,” and 
“The Banner of St. George,” are the 
work of a man who has inherited some- 
thing of the solidity and spirit of 
Handel, and who has profited as well 
by the teachings of Wagner and those 
who followed him. As a conductor, in- 
terpreting his own compositions, he is 
something of a disappointment. He is 
a tall, dry, scholarly-looking man; too 
conventional in type to fill the place of 
the ideal conductor. 


Sven Hedin’s Latest Exploit. 
Definite news has been received that 
Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, has 
accomplished successfully the difficult 





SIR EDWARD ELGAR, 
England's foremost composer. 
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SVEN HEDIN, 
Now returning from a trip to Tibet. 


journey he undertook over a year ago. 
Starting from Chinese Turkestan, he 
has made the trip to the sacred city of 
Shigatse, one hundred and thirty miles 
beyond Lhasa. He traveled for eighty- 
four days in a solitude like that of an 
arctic winter through mountain ranges 
absolutely uninhabited. 

There are very few unexplored places 
left on the map of the world. Hedin 
has wiped one of them off. During the 
trip his entire caravan of camels and 
horses was lost, but not a single man 
perished. He describes the journey as 
the most wonderful that he has ever 
taken in his twenty-two years of expe- 
rience as an explorer. 

For ages Tibet has been a land of 
mystery. A year or so ago an expe- 
dition of English soldiers, under the 
command of Colonel Younghusband, 
reached Lhasa. No European has ever, 
in the whole course of history, passed 
through the country that Hedin has just 
crossed. There is no doubt that the 
mountain ranges of Tibet have valuable 
mineral deposits, and that there are for- 
tunes yet to be made there by adven- 
turous spirits. Hedin has opened the 
gate a little. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Gertrude Elliot learns from a confession made by her 
employed in disastrous speculations and that every dollar 


rdian, Mr. Daniel Dexter, that the funds left by her father have been 
s been swallowed up. Mr. Dexter confesses himself a thief, but pleads 


that his own business had been in a’bad way and that he had borrowed the money in good faith, hoping to be able to repay it; 


part of it, he explains, went to meet the debts contracted b: 
of the son she forgives the father. Later Mr. Dexter tells 
resolves to turn over a new leaf. 


widow when she married Mr. Young. 


trude’s embarrassment; and it is with much relief that she sees the 


CHAPTER X. 


N hour after the departure of the 
family, Gertrude went to town 
and engaged her workmen for 

repairs. On her return she set her full 
force vigorously at work in various por- 
tions of the house, and at the end of two 
busy weeks she had her establishment 
in perfect order. 

“T’ve never seen the likes of yez,” 
the cook told her when it was all over. 
“Ye’re a hustler worth havin’, and yez 
can make everybody else hustle, too. 
I’ve never seen the house so swate and 
clean, from top to bottom, in all the 
years I’ve been here.” 

“Well, Nora, you surely have done 
your full share to make it so, and it 
does seem very nice, I admit,” Ger- 
trude had told her. 

She now felt that she could rest 
somewhat. She kept everything going 


his son Robert. Gertrude had been fond of 
obert of Gertrude’s goodness, and the boy, who has been rather wild, 
He tears himself away from old associations and goes to California. 
nurse, Phronie Fisher, and while there gives aid to a young man who is hurt in an automobile accident. 
the man is Hugh Spencer and that he knew Robert Dexter at Yale. 
ominous in his eyes makes Gertrude give an evasive reply to his inquiries. 
Young of Kalmia Heights, she is disconcerted to find Hugh Spencer there and to 
Hugh Spencer shows the fasci 


obert, and for the sake 


Gertrude visits an old 
Later she learns that 
He is anxious to learn where Robert is gone, but something 
Accepting an engag t as h per for Mrs. 

Rear that he is Mrs. Young’s son, she being a 





marked attention, much to Ger- 





ing young h keep 
family depart for their annual stay at Newport. 


systematically, but, as the work was 
comparatively light, she gave all the 
servants an extra half-holiday now and 
then, which they greatly appreciated. 
In the midst of her labors she received 
a letter from Mr. Dexter. She had 
written him as soon as she was settled 
in her position, telling him where she 
was and what she was doing. 


I was surprised to learn that you are 
located with Mrs. Young in the capacity of 
housekeeper (he wrote). It hurts me to 
have you in such a position, although I know 
you are abundantly qualified to fill it. I am 
disappointed also, my dear, that you would 
not come to me; but. I admire both your 
courage and independence. And now you, in 
turn, will perhaps be surprised when I tell 
you that Alfred Young and I were once very 
close friends, and the last time I saw him 
was when I redeemed that check which came 
so near wrecking our family honor. I did 
not tell you the name of the man whom 
Rob defrauded, when we had our talk, 
but I am impelled to do so now and to ask 
if, during your duties, you should have access 
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to any papers, you will keep an eye out for 
that note and check. It is more than a year 
since they so mysteriously disappeared, and 
it seems almost absurd to cherish any hope 
of finding them. Still the thought came to 
me, and I felt it could do no harm to suggest 
it to you. Fearing you may have forgotten 
dates and figures, 1 give them here. The 
check was drawn on the Northminster Bank; 
the number was 1026, the date was Septem- 
ber, 4, 189—, and the amount was five thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. I gave the 
note October 10, and redeemed it the roth of 
December following. Pardon me for troub- 
ling you again with this. 
Faithfully yours, 
Daniet Dexter. 

P. S. A long letter just received from 
Rob tells me he is doing well, likes the 
fruit business, and is planning great things 
for the future. He enclosed his first instal- 
ment toward wiping out the old score, one 
hundred and fifty dollars. I have deposited 
it in the Northminster to your account, and 
my old heart is filled with joy at this evi- 
dence of a great change for the better in 

im. BD. D, 

Gertrude looked very grave as she 
finished reading this epistle. 

“How strange that I should have 
been led to this family!” she mused. 
“Can it be possible that the note and 
check were lost here before Mr. Dex- 
ter left the house—that they slipped 
from his grasp when he thought he 
was putting them into his wallet, and 
were picked up later by some one and 
mixed with other papers? Of course I 
have nothing to do with any of the 
private accounts of the family, so, even 
if they are in the house, I would never 
be likely to find them; ah!”—with a 
start—“Mrs. Young asked me if I 
would assist her with some unbalanced 
accounts. Possibly that might give me 
an opportunity to search for those miss- 
ing slips—yet the outlook does not seem 
very hopeful, because their loss oc- 
curred so long ago. I certainly rejoice 
with Mr. Dexter that Robert seems to 
have come to a sense of what is his 
duty, and is doing so well—but some- 
how I’m afraid I am not so glad on 
my own account as I—I ought to be.” 

Opening a drawer in her desk, she 
took from it a small box. Lifting the 
cover, she drew forth a pretty locket 
attached to a fine gold chain. Touch- 
ing a spring, the enameled case flew 
open, and revealed the frank, handsome 
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face of a young man of possibly twenty 
years. It had evidently been cut from 
a photograph to fit the locket. 

“Oh, Rob, you were all right in those 
old school days, and I was very fond of 
you,” the girl resumed, with a regret- 
ful sigh. “We might have continued 
to be good friends if you had not got 
in with that fast set at Yale and made 
me afraid of you. I know I hurt you 
last winter when you came to tell me 
how you had always cared for me; but 
I couldn’t trust you, and I had to tell 
you why. But I hurt myself worse, and 
I have carried a very sore heart ever 
since; so I think it is very strange I do 
not feel more elated over what Mr. Dex- 
ter has written me to-day.” 

She sat gravely studying the likeness 
for several moments, then closed the 
locket, and was about to return it to the 
box, when she noticed that the diamond 
which had been set in the center of the 
enameled cover was missing. She pres- 
ently found it, however, among the 
cotton in the box, and wrapped it care- 
fully in tissue-paper. 

“T must take this to the jeweler’s 
and have it reset the next time I go 
to town,” she said; and, replacing the 
lid, she dropped the box into the chate- 
laine-bag which she wore at her waist. 

Now that her busy time was over, 
Gertrude wrote for “Phronie” to come 
and make her a little visit ; and the good 
woman, accepting the invitation with 
alacrity, spent a couple of delightful 
days—all the time she could spare—at 
Kalmia Heights, and was very proud 
to see how competent her whilom pupil 
had proved herself in her responsible 
position, although she affirmed with a 
yearning sigh that Gertrude should be 
the mistress rather than the paid house- 
keeper of such an establishment. 

On the day of Mrs. Fisher’s return 
to Long Island, Gertrude found herself 
really homesick for the first time since 
coming to Mrs. Young. It suddenly 
dawned upon her, with an unwonted 
sense of sadness, how utterly alone she 
was, and how isolated from the social 
world she had become. 

It was only a couple of hours since 
the departure of her guest, and she was 














sitting upon a side veranda which ad- 
joined the library. The place was a 
kind of out-of-door parlor, sheltered 
from the sun and rain by a great awn- 
ing. A large rug was.spread upon the 
floor, a table for books and work stood 
in one corner, and invitingly disposed 
around it were a wicker settee and sev- 
eral comfortable rockers. 

Gertrude at first tried to busy her- 
self with some needlework, but, find- 
ing her thoughts depressing, she at 
length took up a book that had just 
come from the publishers. This also 
failed to interest her, and she soon laid 
it aside. The next she knew hot tears 
were raining over her cheeks and drop- 
ping upon the folded hands lying idly 
on her lap. 

She started guiltily, and sat suddenly 
erect as she realized her weakness. 

“What am I doing ?” she cried, as she 
impatiently brushed the glittering drops 
aside. “What useless—what ungrate- 
ful*repining, when I should be buoyant 
and happy in view of what I have 
achieved !”” 

She sprang to her feet, saying to her- 
self she would get her hat and go for 
a walk, when as she rounded the corner 
of the house she was startled to find 
herself confronted by Hugh Spencer. 

“Mr: Spencer!” she exclaimed, 
flushing scarlet; but her tone of un- 
mistakable dismay seemed a doubtful 
welcome to the unexpected guest. 

“Yes, it is I, Miss Elliot; but I fear 
you are not very glad to see me,” re- 
turned the young man, with a laugh 
of constraint as his eager eyes swept 
her astonished face. 

“T certainly was not looking for you, 
but I shall be happy to make you as 
comfortable as possible while you re- 
main,” Gertrude graciously responded, 
and quickly recovering her self-poise. 

“Thank you; I had business in New 
York, and thought I would take a run 
up home to see if everything is going 
all right here,” he explained. 

“We are getting on famously, only I 
am afraid we are not having enough to 
do,” she smilingly observed, as she re- 
called her recent depression. “I trust 
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Mrs. Young and the young ladies are 
well and enjoying themselves.” 

“Isabelle and Josie are having the 
time of their lives, but I’m inclined to, 
think my mother would prefer to be at 
home; I’m sure I would,” Mr. Spencer 
affirmed, with unmistakable emphasis. 
“It is too warm weather to live in a 
fashionable straight-jacket — otherwise 
known as society togs—and dance at- 
tendance at all kinds of so-called swell 
functions.” 

Gertrude smiled. She had just been 
yearning after those very flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and bemoaning her ostracism 
from social life and swell functions. 

Mr. Spencer appropriated a rocker as 
he concluded. “Don’t go, Miss Elliot,” 
he pleaded, as she turned to gather up 
her work and book. “I don’t want to 
drive you from this cozy-corner and de? 
licious breeze.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Spencer, but I have 
something inside to attend to ” she 
began, when he interposed imperatively. 

“If it is to order dinner for me I 
won't have it. I am sure there is, 
enough in the house to satisfy any or- 
dinary mortal, and I will share what- 
ever you are to. have for your own din- 
ner; so please sit down and talk to me 
for—truly, I have been downright 
homesick during the last two weeks. 
Are you having any trouble nowadays 
with that consequential butler?’ he 
concluded, with an amused laugh, as 
he recalled the passage at arms that he 
had witnessed on a previous return. 

Gertrude’s face also dimplec at the 
remembrance. “Oh, no; Joyce seems 
quite complaisant and is faithful about 
his duties; all the same, I am sure he 
regards me with anything but friendly 
feelings,” she replied. 

“How so? Do please sit down, Miss 
Elliot; you make me feel like a tres- 
passer.” And he rose to place a chair 
for her. “I hope he doesn’t presume to 
be disrespectful.” 

Almost unconsciously Gertrude sank 
into the proffered seat. “No; he knows 
the power that is vested in me, and he 
is,at times, almost too obsequious ; but I 
am inclined to think he would be glad 
to have my reign here terminated.” 

















She was startled to find herself confronted by Hugh Spencer. 








“That would be an irreparable loss,” 
said Hugh Spencer, in a low, earnest 
tone as his glance lingered upon the 
graceful form_near him. How perféct 
its proportions, he thought; how be- 
coming her gown of sheer white lawn, 
with its embroidered waist, the elbow- 
sleeves, finished with a fall of delicate 
lace, revealing a round, shapely arm, 
tapering down to a dainty wrist and a 
slim, white hand. And her face! 
What constituted its peculiar attrac- 
tion? He had seen many a face more 
classically beautiful, but never one that 
had so satisfied him in every way. 

Gertrude lifted a quick, startled look 
to him at this last remark, and, fearing 
he had said too much, he added: 

“IT am sure my mother would feel 
it such.” Then he changed the sub- 
ject, and they dropped into a pleasant 
chat that iasted for nearly an hour, 
when, as the library clock struck four, 
Gertrude excused herself and went in to 
give orders for the entertainment of her 
unexpected guest. 

She could but acknowledge that Mr. 
Spencer was a cultivated and entertain- 
ing gentleman. From the first she had 
realized that he possessed a mind above 
the ordinary. To-day he had shown her 
the best there was in him, and, strange- 
ly enough, she found herself entirely 
free from all sense of depression as she 
returned to her duties in the house. 

She held a consultation with the cook, 
and a tempting dinner was arranged 
for him, after partaking of which he 
called for his horse, and went for a 
canter into the country. 

The next day he made no reference 
to going back to Newport, but lingered 
about the house and veranda, and man- 
aged to secure several interviews with 
Gertrude, who began to feel decidedly 
uncomfortable, and to wonder when he 
intended to rejoin the family. 

On this second evening, after dinner, 
she shut herself into the housekeeper’s 
sitting-room and busied herself writing 
letters, although it was so warm she 
longed to be out of doors. But in the 


midst of her work Letty came to her 
saying Mr. Spencer would like to see 
her for a few moments on the veranda. 
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Devoutly hoping he wished to in- 
form her.of his intended departure on 
the morrow, Gertrude at once obeyed 
the summons, and found the gentleman 
just finishing his postprandial cigar, 
which he immediately threw away at 
her approach, and, springing to his feet, 
drew forward a rocker for her. 

“How can you shut yourself up in the 
house this glorious evening, Miss EI- 
liot?” he questioned. “I was feeling 
lonely, and ventured to ask you to come 
out and help me kill time. See what a 
gorgeous afterglow we are having.” 

“It is wonderful!” she said, in a low, 
intense tone; but he thought that the 
radiance that suddenly shone in her face 
and leaped into her great brown eyes 
was even more wonderful than the’ sky. 

For the moment she was lost to 
everything but the glorious scene before 
her, and was saying to herself: “It is 
like ‘the city that had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; 
for the glory of God did lighten it.’” 

“The view from this veranda is one 
I never tire of,” Mr. Spencer at length 
observed, to break the silence. 

“The views from every point are 
lovely here at Kalmia Heights,” Ger- 
trude returned, her eyes still on the sky. 

“Do you think so?—and you are hap- 
py here?” queried her companion, in an 
eager voice, and searching her face with 
yearning eyes. 

“Yes, I am happy,” she replied, but 
he knew from her tone and that far- 
away look that her interpretation of the 
word was entirely different from his 
own—that her happiness and the sweet 
serenity which she always maintained 
were not dependent upon her surround- 
ings, but proceeded from some source 
above and beyond his comprehension. 
He realized, too, that her standard of 
life was more lofty; that everything she 
did was governed by a purity of mo- 
tive and a love of right living that took 
little thought for self, and, when he was 
with her, something within him reached 
out longingly toward the heights she 
was seeking. 

“Sit down, please,” he pleaded, for 
she was still standing. 

“TI have some letters to write 


” 
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she began doubtfully, but she flushed as 
she met the look in his eyes. 

“Oh, the letters can wait,” he re- 
torted lightly, “and a beautiful full 
mocn will soon be rising out yonder.” 

A sweet, rippling laugh broke from 
Gertrude as, yielding to his tempting 
invitation and her own yearning to be 
out of doors, she accepted the rocker 
and thanked him for the hassock which 
he placed at her feet. 

“I think you must have a strong ele- 
ment of persistency in your nature, Mr. 
Spencer,” she observed, with a roguish 
glance. “Do you always manage to 
gain your point?” 

“To concede that would be to confess 
to unmitigated selfishness, and, Miss 
Elliot, I wish your good opinion,” he 
said, with mock gravity. 

Again the girl flushed and laughed. 

“Thank you,” she said. “But per- 
sistency is not a bad quality when right- 
ly employed.” 

“Granted ; but I know you would say 

‘that a dogged determination to have 
one’s own way in everything is a bad 
quality; eh?” And he turned an in- 
quiring look upon her. 

“Y-es, unless one could be sure that 
one’s own way was the right way, and 
could work no wrong to another,” she 
thoughtfully replied. 

“That is just what I would have ex- 
pected from you with your high stand- 
ard. I wish I could match it,” said 
Hugh Spencer, in a tone that told he 
meant it. 

“There is but one standard—really ; 
the standard of good. Nothing else is 
worth while,” Gertrude gently returned. 

“But you can have degrees of good.” 

“Not as a standard, or principle, to 
live by,” Gertrude interposed; “any 
more than you can have degrees of 
truth.” 

“Yes, truth is absolute. I see your 
point, Miss Elliot; but how can poor, 
faulty humanity ever attain to such a 
standard ?” 

“By constant striving.” 

“Whew! that means a continuous bat- 
tle with Apollyon for every one of us.” 
~ Gertrude nodded, a slight smile play- 

ing around her lips. 


-a vague idea of the place, gleaned from 





“And you say nothing else is worth 
while ?” 

“Yes, because if one is not advancing 
one is retrograding,” the girl gravely 
replied. 

Hugh Spencer flushed and moved 
uneasily in his chair. Presently he ob- 
served: 

“See how the sky is changing! Do 
you ever see pictures in the clouds, Miss 
Elliot ?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“What do you make of those out yon- 
der ?” 

Gertrude’s face grew luminous as her 
eyes swept the gorgeous horizon. 

“When I first came out I seemed to 
see the Holy City, as described in Reve- 
lation, garnished with all manner of 
precious stones; but the tints are not as 
brilliant now. I think I never saw 
quite so beautiful a sunset before,” she 
said, with a soft sigh. 

“And I can see what looks to me 
like a portion of Lake Geneva,” said her 
companion. “See that patch of won- 
derful blue on the right, and those lofty 
summits tipped with gold behind it, 
while just at their base on the left there 
is a castle, its towers and turrets out-~ 
lined with silver—the Castle of Chillon 
I can almost imagine it to be; can you 
make it out?” 

“In a way, perhaps; but I have only 


descriptions and photographs, and from 
Byron’s ‘Prisoner of Chillon.” Were 
you ever there, Mr. Spencer?” Ger- . 
trude eagerly inquired. 

“Yes; the castle is delightfully pic- 
turesque viewed from without; but. 
within gruesome enough to satisfy the 
most tragically inclined. Poor Bonni- 
vard! to have languished with those he 
loved in such bitter bondage in the 
midst of such entrancing beauty. Have 
you never been abroad, Miss Elliot ?” 

“No; my father promised me a year 
in Europe—we were to go when I was 
through school. But my mother was 
never able to travel, and then he—died,” 
Gertrude explained. 

“Would you like to go? Have you 
a desire to visit other countries?” the 


















young man asked, an eager thrill in his 
tones. 

What a companion she would make! 
—so gracious, so sincere, and invariably 
sweet-tempered. Then, too, she always 
saw the best in everything, and gath- 
ered inspiration and practical lessons 
from the commonest as well as the most 
refined things in life. He knew that she 
would satisfy him in every way. She 
had impressed him as a “glorious girl” 
when he had first seen her in the home 
of Luke Fisher, and every interview 
-since had deepened his interest in her, 
his reverence for her, until he had made 
up his mind that he would win her if it 
were possible. 

“Indeed I have,” Gertrude said, in re- 
ply to his question. “To travel in for- 
eign lands has been one of my fondest 
dreams for years.” 

Hugh Spencer’s face flushed. Some 
strong, inward emotion stirred him and 
held him silent for a moment. Then 
suddenly leaning toward his companion, 
he said in tones that were tremulous 
from mingled hope and fear: 

“I expect to sail some time next 
month for my third tour abroad. Miss 
Elliot, I love you. Will you marry me 
and go with me as my wife?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Gertrude started suddenly erect in her 
chair, a look of blank dismay sweep- 
ing over her face at this unlooked-for 
proposal, and the man beside her began 
to fear that he had blundered, that he 
had been fatally premature in his dec- 
laration. 

“Forgive me if I have shocked you by 
my abruptness,” he hurriedly resumed, 
“but I came from Newport expressly 
_ to say this to you. I began to be deeply 
interested in you, Miss Elliot, when I 
first met you in Luke Fisher’s hospita- 
ble home, and I fully intended seek- 
ing you there again, when, strangely 
enough, I found you here, on my re- 
turn, a member of our household. I 
gave up my yachting trip for the sake 
of remaining here with you. You have 
driven me nearly to despair by your 
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systematic avoidance of me, and now, 
after two weeks of absence—two weeks 
of unendurable suspense—I have come 
home to put my fate to the test.” 

He paused a moment, glanced anx- 
iously at his companion, then continued : 

“I have been a man of the world ever 
since I left college. I have been at- 
tracted to many women in society, and 
once or twice I have thought I was in 
love, and was half-tempted to marry; 
but never, until the day I found you 
kneeling upon the ground beside me 
have I looked into a face or heard a 
voice that had such power to move and 
hold me. Something then suddenly 
awoke in me, in response to the clear, 
pure light in your eyes, and the sweet, 
quiet restfulness of your manner—a 
yearning that made me utterly dissatis- 
fied with myself and my aimless life. 
And as I have come to-know you bet- 
ter, that longing has taken a stronger 
hold upon me. I am not a particular- 
ly good man, yet I have my ideals, and, 
I hope, many worthy aspirations. I 
have one very ugly trait, however. I 
am unforgiving and revengeful upon 
occasion. It’s said to be a taint in the 
Spencer blood. You see how I am 
opening my heart to you,” he broke 
off deprecatingly, “but with you to ad- 
monish, help, and—love me, I believe 
I could eventually attain to even your 
high moral standard. Miss Elliot— 
Gertrude, wil] you marry me?” 

That the man was in dead earnest 
could not be questioned. There was a 
dignity, a sincerity in his tone, that 
made him seem very manly and pleas- 
ing, and which, in spite of her agita- 
tion and dismay in view of his startling 
declaration, attracted Gertrude to him 
more strongly than ever before. For 
the moment, however, she was tongue- 
tied, absolutely incapable of speech, and 
he, unable to bear the suspense of her 
silence, leaned forward and laid his 
hand lightly upon hers as it rested on 
the arm of the chair. 

“Will you, Gertrude? 


My heart is 
hungry for you. 


Will you go with me 


next month?” he pleaded. 
She gently released her hand. 
“Oh, Mr. Spencer, I did not dream 
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of anything like this,” she said regret- 
fully. “I am very sorry if you have 
allowed yourself to be encouraged by 
anything that I may unconsciously have 
said or done; but I—I do not love you, 
and I cannot marry you.” 

The man grew very white. 

“Are you sure?” he inquired under 
his breath. 

“Yes; very sure.” 

“Tf I will be patient—if I will wait, 
can you not learn to love me?” 

“No, no.” 

“Is it because you fear what my 
mother or sisters might say ?” 

“Oh, no; although they would natu- 
rally object to such an arrangement.” 

“And do you think for a moment that 
I could be influenced by fheir objec- 
tions?” questioned Hugh Spencer ear- 
nestly. “It is true that reverses have 
deprived you of the social position you 
once occupied; but what of that? It 
has not a feather’s weight with me. It 
is yourself I want. I have money 
enough, and do not need to seek 
wealth. I love you—love you, Ger- 
trude. I believe I could make you 
happy, and I know you could help me 
to be a better man.” 

His voice, his words, intense and full 
of entreaty, moved her deeply; she felt 
a strange desire to weep, and she could 
only murmur brokenly: 

“Please—please say no more, Mr. 
Spencer—it cannot be.” 

He straightened himself suddenly, his 
lips set in a rigid, white line. 

“Is—is there some one else?” he in- 
quired, in tones that were tremulously 
intense. “Nothing save your acknowl- 
edgment that you love another will ever 
convince me that I cannot win you.” 

Gertrude’s heart gave a_ startled 
bound, and a vivid scarlet swept to her 
brow. The pointblank question caused 
her to turn a search-light within herself. 
Did she love another? She had once 
thought that she loved Robert Dexter. 
Whether she still loved him well enough 
to ever become his wife she could not 
at this moment say. Her faith in him 
had been greatly weakened, her affec- 
tion terribly shocked, both by what she 





herself had known of his life and by 
what Mr. Dexter had felt obliged to tell 
her. To be sure, like the prodigal of 
old, he had seemed to come to himself, 
and there had been a radical change in 
him; but whether this would be suffi- 
cient to eventually restore the old-time 
fondness or trust she could not tell— 
at least, she would have to see him 
again first. 

But she could not lay bare her heart 
to Hugh Spencer, confessing to all this. 
It was her problem alone, and she had 
a right to solve it in her own way. 2 

“Is there some one else?” the man 
repeated, with a sharp insistence which 
brought a flash of spirit into the girl’s 
splendid brown eyes. 

She rose and met his glance squarely. 

“That is a question, Mr. Spencer, 
which neither you nor any other person 
has the right to ask me,” she said, with 
a dignity which only increased his re- 
spect for her. “I am not unmindful,” 
she added, in a softened tone, “of “the 
honor you have done me in asking me 
to be your wife, and I would not wil- 
fully cause you pain by any seeming 
slight of your regard for me. I deeply 
regret this unfortunate occurrence, and 
can only hope that you may soon for- 
get it.” 

She turned quickly from him, and 
was gone before he could detain her. 

A bitter rage took possession of the 
disappointed suitor as she disappeared, 
for he could not bear to be balked in 
anything upon which he had set his 
heart. He sat absolutely motionless for 
a full minute after Gertrude left him, 
his hands clenched upon the arms of 
his chair, his teeth locked, every muscle 
in his athletic body rigid. Then he 
sprang to his feet, dashed down the 
steps of the veranda, and strode rapidly 
away to walk off his choler, muttering 
as he went: 

“T know him—you don’t need to tell 
me his name, my Gertrude; but Robert 
Dexter shall never win you. If he is 
the man, I have it in my power to be- 
smirch his character so that neither 
you nor any other woman will ever care 
to marry him.” 

Gertrude did not see Hugh Spencer 


















































again until the next morning, when he 
came upon her as she stood on the 
steps leading to a side entrance to the 
house, waiting for the man to take her 
to market. 

He had himself well in hand now, 
and greeted her as if nothing unusual 
had occurred, chatting socially until the 
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eral other articles, to facilitate her 
search for the missing list. 

“No, I must have left it on my desk,” 
she observed, and turned to go back 
for it/ 

She started to run up the steps, but 
stumbled, and the box with the other 
things flew out of her hands, and she 


Five minutes later he was galloping off into the country. 


trap appeared, and then accompanied 
her down the steps. 

As they reached the lower walk Ger- 
trude paused. 

“I wonder if I have my memoran- 
dum,” she said, opening the chatelaine- 
bag that hung from her belt. 

She removed a small box, with sev- 





herself would have fallen had not Mr. 
Spencer caught her in his arms. 

“How awkward of me!” exclaimed 
Gertrude, flushing, as she released her- 
self from his supporting arm. Then, 
to cover her embarrassment, she ran 
swiftly up the steps, heedless of the 
things she had dropped.. - 
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Hugh Spencer gathered up a hand- 
kerchief, a pencil, and a little coin- 
purse; then his eye caught sight of a 
small gold locket a few paces away. It 
had fallen to the ground as the box 
dropped from Gertrude’s hand, and, 
striking upon the spring, was forced 
open, and now lay face downward upon 
the ground. 

As he lifted it, the man found himself 
gazing straight into the face of his old- 
time foe, Robert Dexter, and an angry 
imprecation leaped from his lips. 

“IT knew it,” he said to himself, his 
lips whitening suddenly; but Gertrude 
reappeared at that instant, and he 
handed the locket to her open, as he 
had found it, caustically observing: “I 
hope it hasn’t been injured by its fall.” 

Gertrude’s cheeks were very red as 
she closed the locket with a snap ‘and 
restored it to the box; but she thanked 
him politely, then, turning away, quiet- 
ly remarked: 

“Now, Jerry, I believe I am ready at 
last.” 

Mr. Spencer assisted her into the 
trap, then stood back, hat in hand, and 
gravely watched her drive away. 

Five minutes later he was galloping 
off into the country, and was seen no 
more that day until dinner-time, when 
he was served in solitary state by Joyce. 
After his lonely meal he had his usual 
smoke on the veranda, where he fell 
into a painful and protracted reverie; 
but finally, throwing the end of his 
burned-out cigar away, he started off 
to the library, where he rang for a 
maid. 

Letty answered his call. 

“Please find Miss Elliot, Letty,” he 
directed, “and say to her that, as I shall 
leave to-morrow morning, I would like 
to see her for a few moments this eve- 
ning.” 

A little later Gertrude appeared, and 
the young man, with his habitual polite- 
ness, sprang to place a chair for her. 

“Thank you, but I will not stop to 
sit down,” Gertrude observed. “Letty 
tells me you are going in the morning. 
Have you some instructions to leave 
with me?” 

“No, but I have something I wish to 
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say to you. Pray be seated, Miss El- 
liot.” He turned and closed the door 
through which she had entered. 

Gertrude was conscious of quick- 
ened heart-throbs at this act, but she 
quietly laid one hand upon the back 
of the proffered chair, and remained 
standing while she regarded him with 
a grave look of inquiry. 

“After what occurred this morning,” 
her companion resumed, “I am, of 
course, no longer in doubt regarding the 
question I asked you last evening. 
Robert Dexter is the some one else. 
But, Miss Elliot, allow me to ask 
whether you know the character of the 
man upon whom you have bestowed 
your affections.” 

Gertrude’s slender fingers closed 
convulsively over the back of the chair, 
but she betrayed no other sign of emo- 
tion except almost unconsciously to 
draw herself more erect as she coldly 
remarked : : 

“Mr. Spencer, I decline to pursue 
this conversation. Unless you have 
something to say to me in connection 
with my duties here, I will ask you to 
excuse me.” 

She made a move as if to leave the 
room, but he stepped between her and 
the door. 

“No, I cannot let you go quite yet,” 
he said, with a ring of passionate ap- 
peal in his tones. “Last night I placed 
my hand and all I possess at your dis- 
posal. I love you. I can give you 
everything desirable in life that money 
can purchase. I would lavish my 
wealth upon you. I would spend my 
life in one long effort to make you hap- 
py. But I cannot tolerate the prospect 
that you are to become the wife of Rob- 
ert Dexter, for he is utterly unworthy 


of you.” 

“I protest———” Gertrude began, a 
flush of indignation mantling her 
cheeks. 


“I know I am presumptuous,” he in- 
terrupted, “but surely, Miss Elliot, you 
cannot be aware that the man whose 
likeness you treasure so sacredly is a 
forger and a thief 

Gertrude’s heart leaped 
throat at these words. 


1”? 
into her 
Until that mo- 

















ment she had not dreamed that any one 
living, save Mr. Dexter, Robert, and 
herself, had even a suspicion of that dis- 
astrous episode in the young man’s life. 

But, putting a strong curb upon her- 
self to conceal her dismay, she gravely 
demanded: 

“What do you mean, Mr. Spencer ?” 

He searched her face with surprised 
eyes. If she loved Robert Dexter, how 
could she receive the statement he had 
made with such equanimity ? 

“Exactly what I have said, Miss EI- 
liot,” he replied. 

“You are liable to be called upon to 
prove it,” she retorted, with a violently 
beating heart, but assuming’ a bold 
front, for she was anxious to learn how 
much he really knew. 

“T can prove it,” he said, with such 
positive intonation that she almost lost 
her self-possession. 

“Well?” she questioned. There was 
a note of incredulity in her voice. 

“You do not believe it?” he said, 
flushing with sudden anger. “Listen! 
Alfred Young, who was my stepfather, 
was the man whom Robert Dexter 
robbed by raising a check from four 
hundred to fifty-four hundred dollars.” 

“That is only another bald statement, 
Mr. Spencer; but you have proved 
ncthing,” Gertrude parried. 

His eyes flashed ominously. He 
would give her proof if she desired it. 

“Miss Elliot, I have that forged 
check in my possession at this moment,” 
he flashed back at her hotly. 

“Impossible!” she cried, and yet in- 
tuitively she seemed to know that it 
was true. She gripped the back of the 
chair hard to keep herself from reeling 
beneath this unlooked-for blow. 

“Still incredulous ?” queried her com- 
panion, with a grim smile. “Allow me 
to give you tangible proof of what I 
have stated.” 

From his pocket he drew out a slip 
of paper, and he held it up before her. 

She knew it was a check; but her 
sight was so blurred from the shock 
of this unexpected dénouement she 
could not distinguish a word or a figure 
on it. 

“This was a daring piece of busi- 
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ness for the young man to attempt,” 


Mr. Spencer went on. “It is strange 
he didn’t realize that it was a mere mat- 
ter of time when hé would have to face 
detection. But Dexter had been going 
to the bad ever since leaving college, 
and perhaps he got desperate. Possi- 
bly he may have hoped that, since his 
father and Mr. Young were on very 
friendly terms, the matter would be 
hushed up, and he could escape the con- 
sequences. However, all that is neither 
here nor there; the fact remains that I 
hold in my hand at this moment the 
damning evidence of Robert Dexter’s 
crime.” 

While he was speaking Gertrude had 
recovered somewhat from the shock she 
had received, and had been doing some 
rapid thinking. Perhaps this was her 
opportunity to solve the mystéry which 
had so distressed and perplexed Mr. 
Dexter. It was something to have 
learned that the forged check was still 
in existence, and to have located it. 
But when and by what means had Hugh 
Spencer become possessed of that ruin- 
ous slip of paper? And where was 
Mr. Dexter’s note, which Mr. Young 
had accepted as a voucher for the 
amount, until the former could con- 
veniently pay the money, and which her 
friend had told her was pinned to the 
check when it was surrendered to him? 

She gazed thoughtfully at the slip 
in his hands for a moment; then calmly 
meeting his glance she inquired: 

“When was this crime committed, 
Mr. Spencer ?” 

“During the of Mr. 
Young’s life.” 

“Then why did he not immediately 
arraign the offender?” 

“Ah—well—ahem !—his health was 
failing, and he was ordered abroad rath- 
er suddenly.” 

Mr. Spencer was evidently somewhat 
embarrassed by her question, and Ger- 
trude was quick to perceive and take 
advantage of it. 

“Did that check come into your pos- 
session before Mr. Young’ went 
abroad?” she pursued. 

“Tt was here in the house at the time 
he went abroad.” 


‘last year 
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“Did Mr. Young know that you had 
it? Did he give it to you with instruc- 
tions to bring action against Robert 
Dexter in case he did not return? If 
so, you should have your power-of-at- 
torney in writing.” 

The man was growing restive under 
her pertinent inquiries. 

“Really—Miss Elliot 
with some hesitation. 

She shrugged her shoulders slight- 
ly. “If he did not, how do you know 
—how do you dare say that Robert 
Dexter committed such a crime?” she 
demanded. “How are you going to 
prove it? I ama novice regarding law, 
Mr. Spencer, but common sense and 
reason tell me that you have a very 
weak case if you expect to ruin a man’s 
reputation by simply producing a 
check, which, to all appearance, is like 
any other check, and claiming that it 
has been criminally tampered with. 
Moreover, if this matter was left in 
your hands to be settled according to 
law, why have you waited so long? 
Why have you not done your duty be- 
fore?” 

“T have been biding my time.” 

“Biding your time! To what end, if 
I may ask?” Gertrude queried, in un- 
feigned surprise. 

“Awaiting a convenient opportunity 
to get even with an enemy,” tersely re- 
turned Hugh Spencer. 

“An enemy!” repeated the girl, look- 
ing mystified. 

“Yes. I have hated Robert Dexter 
for years.” The words came sullenly 
from his lips. 

Gertrude experienced an _ inward 
shock of keen pain. Until this hour 
Hugh Spencer had always appeared 
such a gentleman and superior to any- 
thing of a base or petty nature, it was 
difficult to believe he could nurse for 
years so ignoble a passion as hatred, 
notwithstanding what he had told her 
regarding his one very ugly trait; and, 
somehow, the knowledge hurt her 
cruelly. 

She had no words, but the look of 
pain in her eyes sent a sudden chill to 
the man’s heart as he realized how he 
had lowered himself in her estimation. 





” he began, 


“TI told you I inherited the Spencer 
taint,” he said, half-apologetically, half- 
defiantly. “I do not forgive wilful in- 
juries. I am never satisfied until they 
are avenged.” 

“What an unfortunate taint!” said 
Gertrude gently. “But, tell me, why 
do you hate Robert Dexter ?” 

The man shot a quick, surprised look 
at her. He had supposed she knew of 
their enmity and its cause. 

“We—we had a falling out in college. 
He struck me a cowardly blow. He 
made me the butt of my class. He #3 

Light suddenly dawned upon Ger- 
trude. She believed she knew now 
how Hugh Spencer had gained posses- 
sion of that forged check, and the mo- 
tive that- had actuated him. He had 
overheard the conversation betweer. 
Mr. Dexter and Mr. Young on that 
memorable night, and had stolen the 
check from the overcoat of the former 
while the two men were in the draw- 
ing-room, 

“Oh!” she said, in a voice of cold 
scorn. “So you were his opponent in 
that interclass meet race! I heard of 
that affair from an eye-witness, but 
never knew until this moment the name 
of the man who ‘spiked’ Robert Dex- 
ter! You remind me, Mr. Spencer, of 
what Tacitus says—‘It is human nature 
to hate those whom we have injured.’ ” 





CHAPTER XII. 


A burning wave of mingled shame 
and anger swept over Hugh Spencer’s 
face as he realized how he had betrayed 
himself. He would have given a great 
deal if he could have recalled the words 
he had just spoken. 

“T suppose it is natural that you 
should stand up for Dexter,” he said 
gloomily ; “but I intend to get even with 
him, all the same.” 

“And you have been saving the check 
all this time for that purpose,” Ger- 
trude observed dryly. Then she asked, 
as ‘a sudden thought came to her: 
“Will you allow me to examine that slip 
of paper, Mr. Spencer?” 

He lifted his brows at her request. 














“You feel it would not 
be safe to allow it to go 
out of your possession?” 
said Gertrude, with a 
smile as she read _ his 
thoughts. “Very well, 
perhaps you will then 
oblige me by holding it 
up—blank side toward 
me—between me and the 


light.” 
“Why, certainly,” he 
replied, regarding her 


with a quizzical smile. 
He stepped close to the 
lamp on the table, and 
held up the check. 

She moved nearer to 
him, and examined the 
slip with keen scrutiny. 

“I see—thank you, 
Mr. Spencer,” she said. 
“And now—will you tell 
me where is the note 
that was pinned to that 
check when you found / / 
itr” K 

The man grew sud- / 
denly white, and gazed 
at her in amazement. 

“The note?” he fal- 
tered. 

“Yes, the note which 
Daniel Dexter gave, and 
Mr. Young accepted, to 
redeem the check you 
hold in your hand at 
this moment,” she quietly returned. 

Hugh Spencer could only continue to 
gaze stupidly at her. 

“You will observe there are some 
pinholes on one end of the check,” Ger- 
trude resumed. “Well, the note of 
which I speak was pinned to it when 
you found it; and the fact that Mr. 
Young accepted that note proves that 
the matter had been quietly settled, and 
he had no intention of allowing it ever 
to be made public.” 

“Really, Miss Elliot, you appear, 
after all, to know a good deal about this 
unfortunate affair!” 

“Yes, and I also know that the note 
I mentioned was canceled, in cash, on 
the Wednesday evening previous to the 
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The man grew suddenly white, and gazed at her in amazement. 


sailing of Mr. Young on Saturday. 
Moreover, I can give you the date and 
number of the check, as well as the date 
of the note Fr 

“The deuce you can!” burst in a 
startled tone from Hugh Spencer. 
“Ah, yes—of course,” he added, with 
the next breath. “Rob Dexter must 
have told you that fairy-tale.” 

“Robert Dexter and I have never 
exchanged a word upon the subject,” 
Gertrude gravely affirmed; “but the 
number of the check is 1026; the date is 
September 1. The note is dated Oc- 
tober 10, and it was redeemed the 19th 
of December following, when both 
check and note were surrendered by 
Mr. Young to Mr. Daniel Dexter.” 
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“This doesn’t look like it,” mock- 
ingly retorted the gentleman, as he 
struck the slip with his right hand. 

“Nevertheless, what I have told you 
is true, Mr. Spencer, and—you must 
know it,” was the undaunted reply. 

“Then how do you account for the 
fact that I have this damning evidence 
in my possession?” he sharply de- 
manded. His face was set and stern. 
He breathed heavily. 

“There is but one solution to the 
mystery that suggests itself to me,” said 
Gertrude, looking him steadily in the 
eye. 

“And that is ?” The man’s lips 
were colorless and his voice was scarce- 
ly audible as he put the question. 

“That the last interview between 
Mr. Dexter and Mr. Young was over- 
heard, and those important papers were 
stolen from a pocket of Mr. Dexter’s 
overcoat, which he left lying over a 
chair, in this very room, while the two 
gentleman were looking at a new pic- 
ture in the drawing-room,” tersely ex- 
plained the dauntless girl. 

“Does Mr. Dexter believe they were 
stolen ?” 

“What else can he believe? How 
could he have lost them in any other 
way, after carefully putting the en- 
velope containing them into his wallet 
and replacing it in his coat pocket?” 

“Why, then, did he not immediately 
notify Mr. Young of his loss, and have 
the matter adjusted?” demanded Mr. 
Spencer. 

“Because he was called by telegram 
to Boston that same night, and did not 
discover his loss until the following 
Monday. Meantime, on Saturday, Mr. 
Young had sailed for Europe.” 

“Am I to infer that you believe I stole 
those papers from Mr. Dexter’s wallet, 
Miss Elliot?” Mr. Spencer’s tone was 
curt and incisive, his face like chalk. 

“IT accuse no one, Mr. Spencer. I 
have simply given the only solution to 
the perplexing affair that has suggested 
itself to me, reasoning logically from 
some previous knowledge of the mat- 
ter, together with what I have learned 
to-day.” 

Her companion moistened his lips 





and passed his hand once or twice over 
his face. Then in sudden anger he in- 
quired: 

“But do you imagine that this ‘logical 
reasoning,’ as you term it, will save 
Robert Dexter from the consequences 
of his crime. Do you think that a judge 
and jury would accept it as evidence 
when offset by such prima facie proof 
as I possess?” 

“That remains to be seen,” calmly 
replied Gertrude. “Yet there is another 
point I have neglected to mention 
which might have some weight.” 

“Pray enlighten me,” said the gen- 
tleman, with a skeptical smile. 

“It is merely the fact that it. was 
my mone which redeemed the 
check ss 

“Thunder!” the man exploded at this 
unlooked-for statement. 

“Yes; Mr. Dexter, who was our man 
of business, happened to be in need of 
ready money at the time he gave Mr. 
Young his note; but he could not rest - 
easy until the matter was finally set- 
tled, so he borrowed the amount fr 

“From you?” again interrupted her 
companion. r 

“From the Elliot estate—it was be- 
fore my mother died.” Gertrude did 
not think it necessary to explain just 
how that money was borrowed. Her 
object was simply to prove that it had 
been paid and the check redeemed. 

“Ah! So it was from Daniel Dexter 
you learned of this affair! And he is 
your attorney! I thought you were a 
poor girl, Miss Elliot.” 

“So I am,” she frankly admitted. 
“We were very unfortunate in many 
ways after my father died. Our ex- 
penses were large during my mother’s 
last illness, and when the estate was set- 
tled, 1 found it would be necessary to 
earn my own living. However, we are 
wandering from the main subject, and 
I still fail to see how you are going 
to prove that the check you hold has 
been tampered with, since the man who 
was wronged is no longer living.”’ 

“T am going to prove it by producing 
the man who first detected the crime 
and called Mr. Young’s attention to it 
—that gentleman’s private secretary.” 
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Gertrude’s heart sank at this unfor- 


seen menace to her friends. Mr. Dex- 
ter would be crushed; Robert’s prom- 
ising future ruined. She could not have 
it so. Surely, such dishonesty, such a 
foul wrong would not be allowed to 
prosper. Ah, no—and she began to 
breathe more freely as she resolutely 
turned from this depressing view of the 
matter. There was a Power that gov- 
erned with equity. She would not try 
to bear this unnecessary burden; she 
would leave it, and trust that this im- 
pending evil would be overruled for 
good in the end. Then suddenly a feel- 
ing of compassion for this man who, 
possessing many noble traits, was al- 
lowing hatred and revenge to under- 
mine and weaken his life and his man- 
hood, arose within her, and she forgot 
for the time her own fears in her pity 
for him. 

The silence was becoming awkward 
for both when she, at length, lifted her 
eyes and met his frowning gaze. 

“Possibly you may be able to do all 
that you threaten, Mr. Spencer,” Ger- 
trude began, with gentle gravity. “You 
may succeed in creating a scandal that 
will bring shame upon Mr. Dexter, who 
has already been almost crushed to 
earth by his son’s misdeeds; and entail 
lasting disgrace upon Robert Dexter, 
who, all too late, has come to his senses, 
and is now struggling to repay his fa- 
ther the money he has squandered in the 
past. But what satisfaction do you ex- 
pect to reap from such a dishonorable 
procedure? Will it make you really 
any happier? Will it add to your self- 
respect, even if you should succeed in 
convicting your so-called foe? You 
claim you can prove his crime by the 
testimony of a man who was private 
secretary to Mr. Young; then this mah 
either does not know the truth regard- 
ing the redeemed check, or you will both 
be guilty of perjury to achieve your 
purpose. Will that be a pleasant mem- 
ory, think you, to haunt you .through- 
out your whole future? And for what 
are you doing this—for what are you 
planning to wreck the character and 
life of a brother man? Not because of 
any real injury that he has done you, 
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but because you, by your own act, 
goaded him to retaliate with a passion- 
ate blow, and so brought upon your- 
self the contempt and ostracism of your 
class. So you have nursed this grudge 
for years, and it is evident that you are 
stung as with a lash every time you 
think of it; but, though you may not 
realize it, it is the lash of self-con- 
demnation which goes to prove the 
truth of what George Eliot wisely says: 
‘That is bitterest of all—to bear the 
yoke of our own wrong-doing.’ ” 

“You are spreading it on pretty 
thick, Miss Elliot—excuse the slang,” 
said Hugh “Spencer in a voice that 
shook from mingled anger and ‘shame. 
“But, leaving all that, I am wondering 
how you, with your lofty ideals, could 
ever have loved a man who was weak 
enough to fall as Robert Dexter fell— 
in more ways than one—even though he 
may now. be following in the steps of 
the old-time repentant prodigal.” 

A scarlet blaze leaped to the cheeks 
of the fair girl at this fling. Had she 
ever really loved Robert Dexter, she 
wondered! Almost involuntarily she 
lifted her hand to her neck, where, un- 
derneath her dress, hung the little locket 
which had been repaired while-she was 
doing her marketing that day, but which 
now contained the face of her father in 
place of that of the younger man, which 
for several years had been treasured 
there. 

“And yet you ” she began, then 
stopped, appalled at the thought she had 
so nearly voiced. 

But he understood; and he also 
flushed hotly. Yes, he-himself, with all 
that brood of evils that he had just 
betrayed to her rankling in his own 
heart, had presumed to plead for her 
love and ask her to become his wife! 

“T stand condemned,” he returned, in 
a constrained tone, his lips twitching 
convulsively from conflicting emotions. 

“Pardon me,” said Gertrude gently. 
“T have no right to condemn you; but 
I know that every time one yields to 
temptation to do wrong one is weak- 
ened, morally and spiritually; and, Mr. 
Spencer, until you learn to substitute 
love for hate, honor for dishonor, jus- 
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tice, for injustice, you will never attain 
the standard of true manhood. When 
you do this you will find that you have 
no enemy upon whom you desire to be 
revenged.” 

“Your theory is a very beautiful and 
lofty one, Miss Elliot, but, beyond the 
power of frail humanity to live up to, I 
fear,” Mr. Spencer observed. 

“It is not my theory, nor any one’s; 
but it is the command of One who said 
—‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ ” 

“And my neighbor is—Robert Dex- 
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ceased, and walked quietly from the 
room. 

As the door closed after her, the man 
dashed the wallet, in which he had care- 
fully replaced the check, violently to the 
floor, and set his heel upon it. 

“T have made a d d fool of my- 
self!” he exclaimed, between his locked 
teeth. “I have simply gained her ever- 
lasting contempt. And she thinks I 
stole that check and note! Good 
Lord! She believes me a thief, with all 
the rest!” 

His face was almost purple, and the 








“All our furs have been stolen during our absence.” 


ter, I suppose you would say. Nothing 
short of a miracle would effect such a 
metamorphosis as that! You perceive 
what an incorrigible reprobate I am!” 
And a mocking laugh concluded the 
acrimonious sentence. 

“No—not you, Mr. Spencer,” said 
Gertrude softly, as she lifted luminous 
eyes to his, “but the evil something that 
is struggling for supremacy within you. 
You will conquer it, however. You will 
have to conquer it; it is inevitable—as 
inevitable as the response of the uni- 
verse to the Omnipotence that rules it.” 
She turned quickly from him as she 





veins stood out dark and tense upon his 
forehead and neck. He gave the wallet 
a vicious kick that sent it spinning to 
the farther end‘of the room. Not once 
since the day of that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten interclass race had he been wrought 
up to such fury; never before had he 
been so consciously humiliated, and the 
desire for revenge took a firmer grip 
than ever upon him. 

He spent a very uncomfortable two 
hours going over and over the recent 
interview with Gertrude. Finally, ex- 
hausted with his passion, he resolved to 
go to bed; but, as he stooped to recover 




















his misused wallet, he muttered in a sul- 
len tone: 

“T’ll get even with him yet, all the 
same.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


When Gertrude came down the next 
morning Joyce informed her that Mr. 
Spencer had left for Newport. He had 
eaten a light breakfast, and Jerry had 
driven him to town to. catch an early 
train. 

Gertrude was greatly relieved by his 
departure, and during the week and 
a half that followed prior to the return 
of the family she enjoyed a quiet, rest- 
ful season that was very refreshing. 

She had one or two tilts with Joyce, 
however, which caused her to fear that 
he. might become troublesome again, 
while his manner, whenever he came 
into her presence, was both perplexing 
and annoying; it was obsequious, yet it 
bordered upon the insolent. 

She saw Mr. Dexter a few days after 
her interview with Mr. Spencer, but 
said nothing about the discovery she 
had made regarding the missing check. 
She felt that he had enough on his 
mind already, and she resolved to wait 
and see if Hugh Spencer would not 
weaken in his designs upon Robert. At 
all events, there would be time enough 
to tell her story when he showed his 
hand. She even dared to hope that she 
might yet persuade him to surrender to 
her the check and note—for she be- 
lieved he had both. 

The family returned the first day of 
September, and Hugh Spencer sailed 
for Europe on the third. Gertrude did 
not even meet him during the one day 
he was at home; he was very busy with 
his packing, and she attended closely to 
her duties. But she was very light of 
heart, for it was evident, since he was 
going abroad, that he had deferred in- 
definitely all action regarding the 
check. 

A week later Mrs. Young and her 
daughters made a trip to the moun- 
tains, and Gertrude had another respite. 
But the first of October they were all 
fe) 
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home again, and the usual routine of 
the house was resumed. 

Gertrude became conscious almost 
immediately that she had fallen under 
the ban of Miss Young’s disapproba- 
tion, for the girl was unusually cold and 
haughty in her bearing toward her. 
However, she went on the even tenor 
of her way, but smiling quietly to her- 
self as she wondered what the high- 
toned Isabelle would say if she knew 
the exact state of affairs regarding Mr. 
Hugh Spencer and herself. 

A little later the young ladies re- 
ceived an invitation to join the family 
of a railroad magnate, whom they had 
met at Newport, on a trip to the far 
West, the tour to be made in that gen- 
tleman’s own private car. 

They left at the beginning of the 
third week in October, and were not ex- 
pected to return until the middle of De- 
cember. 

Mrs. Young resolved that she would 
take advantage of their absence by hav- 
ing her own winter dressmaking at- 
tended to, and one morning, armed with 
a multiplicity of keys, she mounted to a 
storeroom in the third story to inspect 
her last year’s wardrobe, with a view 
to this end; also to overhaul the family 
furs to ascertain if they needed repair- 
ing or remodeling. 

Half an hour later the sharp sum- 
mons of a bell sent Julia, the chamber- 
maid, flying up-stairs to see what was 
wanted. 

She was told to ask Miss Elliot to 
come at once in the storeroom. 

Gertrude responded immediately, to 
find Mrs. Young looking very pale and 
laboring under great, though repressed, 
excitement. 

“What has happened, Mrs. Young?” 
she inquired, in surprise. 

“Shut the door,” cautioned 
woman, with a warning gesture. 

Gertrude obeyed, then turned an in- 
quiring look upon her companion, who 
resumed, almost in tears: 

“Miss Elliot, I have made an appal- 
ling discovery! All our furs have been 
stolen during our absence; also some 
very valuable laces.” 

Gertrude sank weakly upon a chair. 


the 
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“Oh, it cannot be possible!” she fal- 
tered. 

For reply Mrs. Young threw back 
the lid of a cedar chest, and revealed it 


—empty. 
“This was full of valuable furs,” she 
observed. “Five thousand dollars 


would not replace them to-day. They 
were carefully encased in linen and 
packed away last spring, as usual, and, 
knowing that some of the garments 
would need repairing for winter use, I 
came up to-day to look them over. This 
is what I have found,” she concluded, 
indicating with a despairing gesture 
the empty chest. 

“And—the laces?” breathed Ger- 
trude, with pale lips. 

“They were in a strong pasteboard 
box, and locked in the deep drawer of 
that bureau yonder,” replied Mrs. 
Young tremulously. “Some of them 
were heirlooms that belonged to my 
mother and grandmother; some were 
wedding-gifts to me from dear friends, 
and nearly all were priceless, because of 
tender associations aside from their own 
intrinsic value, which was great.” 

“When did you see them last?” Ger- 
trude inquired, while she grew hot and 
cold by turns. 

“The laces were here the day before 
I went to Newport; for I came up to 
get some pieces I wished to take with 
me. The furs I have not looked at 
since I put them away last April. I 
suppose it was careless not to have 
them put in storage,” Mrs. Young con- 
cluded, with a regretful sigh. 

“Did you find the chest and bureau 
locked to-day ?”’ queried Gertrude. 

“Yes; to all appearance nothing had 
been tampered with, and everything in 
the room was in such beautiful order.” 

“T am very sure the furs were here, 
Mrs. Young, when this room was 
cleaned,” Gertrude observed, “for I 
helped one of the girls move the chest, 
and we both noticed how heavy it was; 
while, if there had been nothing in it, 
it would have sounded empty.” 

“Who did the cleaning here?” Mrs. 
Young asked. 

“Letty and Julia; and I did not leave 





them alone in the room a minute—not 
because I doubted their honesty, but 
girls sometimes have a curiosity to 
rummage, so the cleaning was done un- 
der my own eye, and I locked the room 
as soon as we were through. The key 
has not been out of my possession since, 
until I passed it over to you, with the 
others, on the day of your return.” 

“What shall I do about the matter, 
Miss Elliot? I feel perfectly helpless, 
particularly as my son is away.” 

Gertrude sat a moment in thought. 
The situation seemed very grave to her, 
and, as the robbery had been committed 
while she was in charge of the house, 
she felt exceedingly uncomfortable over 
it. 

“How would it do to send for a pri- 
vate detective, put the case into his 
hands, and say nothing about your loss 
to any one until he has looked into it?” 
she finally suggested. 

“T am sure that is good advice, and 
I will act upon it at once,” was the reso- 
lute reply. ES ae 

Mrs. Young closed and locked the 
chest as she spoke, then both ladies 
left the room, fastening the door secure- 
ly after them. 

The following evening Mrs. Young 
received a call from an elderly gentle- 
man, with whom she was closeted for 
an hour or more. 

The next day she announced to the 
housekeeper that an old acquaintance 
of her husband, with his wife, would 
arrive at the Heights the following 
Tuesday, to be her guests for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

They came on the day they were ex- 
pected, but on the morning following 
their arrival Mr. Cummings became 
suddenly indisposed, and was confined 
to his room most of the time during his 
visit, even his meals being served to him 
there. 

3ut Mr. Cummings was a very ac- 
tive man for an invalid; especially dur- 
ing the meal hours, when all the serv- 
ants were busy below, and when, with 
noiseless tread and dexterous hands, he 
employed himself in systematically 
searching every inch of ground above 
the first floor, and with a thoroughness 











that proved him an expert at his busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Cummings, who possessed a 
very pleasing personality, was also on 
the alert below-stairs. She was very 
gracious without being too free with the 
servants ; winning the heart of the cook, 
whom she feed liberally in return for 
the dainty dishes which she prepared 
for the invalid above, and who with un- 
disguised pride showed her over her 
immaculate domains, even allowing her 
to peep into various places which no 
one else, save the housekeeper, was per- 
mitted to enter. 

Then during the small hours of the 
night both husband and wife might 
have been seen flitting about the lower 
portions of the house, penetrating even 
to the darkest recesses of the cellar. 
The stable, also, was subjected to care- 
ful inspection. 

Their visit finally came to an end, and 
the day following their departure Mrs. 
Young met them by appointment in a 
private parlor of a New York hotel. 

“We have been comparing notes,” ob- 
served Mr. Cummings alertly, as he 
glanced at his wife; and no one would 
have believed that this vigorous, dapper 
gentleman and his comely companion 
were the middle-aged couple who had 
spent the previous week as guests at 
Kalmia Heights. “And we have come 
to the conclusion that this is an unusual- 
ly mysterious case. At first, both my 
own and my wife’s suspicions, fell upon 
that remarkable young housekeeper of 
yours : 

“Miss Elliot!” gasped Mrs. Young, 
appalled. ‘Why, I am sure the girl is 
the soul of honor!” 

“She certainly impresses one_ that 
way,” thoughtfully returned the detect- 
ive; “but it is rather unusual to find a 
person of her years maintaining abso- 
lute self-possession under all circum- 





stances. Nothing throws her off her 
guard; she appears equal to any 


emergency, and seems to have careful- 
ly thought out every move before she 
makes it. That young woman has a 


long head, Mrs. Young, and I predict 
she will yet make her mark in the 
world.” 
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“You can never make me believe she 
is dishonest,” Mrs. Young stoutly af- 
firmed. “Mrs. Thomas I would not 
have felt so sure of—who knows but 
what she did it, after all?” she con- 
cluded, with animation, as this thought 
came to her. 

“But she could not have taken the 
laces, for you say they were all in the 
box just before you left for Newport,” 
Mrs. Cummings here interposed. 





‘Now we can prove that the money was paid !” 


“That is so,” admitted Mrs. Young, 
the perplexed expression returning to 
her face. “But it is simply absurd to 
suspect Miss Elliot. It is true she had 
the keys and full sway in the house 
during our absence; but she says the 
furs must have been in the chest when 
the storeroom was cleaned, for she 
helped one of the girls move it, and they 
remarked how heavy it was.” 

The detective smiled slightly as she 
concluded. Her arguments proved 
nothing; but he saw she had strong 
faith in her housekeeper, which only 
tangible evidence against her would de- 
stroy ; hence he did not press that point 
further. 

“Well,” he remarked, rather glumly, 
after a thoughtful pause, “I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge that we failed 
absolutely to gain even a clue. I am 
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impressed, however, that the thief is 
in your employ, for if the furs and laces 
had been stolen by a regular crook, 
there are many other valuables in your 
house that would also have been taken.” 

“That is true,’ Mrs. Young grave- 
ly admitted. 

“T made one discovery, while we were 
with you, which I hoped would lead to 
something definite,” Mrs. Cummings 
here observed. 

Both her husband and Mrs. Young 
turned an inquiring glance upon the 
speaker. 

“Your butler hates your housekeep- 
er,’ she continued. ‘Have you any idea 
what the reason is?” 

Mrs. Young smiled as she replied: 

“Joyce is obstinate and supercilious, 
and, having been allowed to run things 
about as he liked while Mrs. Thomas 
was with us, he rather rebelled against 
Miss Elliot’s authority. They had a 
tilt or two when she first came, though 
she finally brought him into line. He 
has done better ever since; but I had no 
idea he entertained any special ill-will 
against her; and I am sure she uses 
him well.” 

“Well, he does hate her,” said Mrs. 
Cummings positively, “and some time he 
will make her feel it. He seems to me 
to be a cur—a sneak, and I’d get rid of 
him if I were you.” 

“He is a first-rate butler when he is 
made to toe the mark,’ said Mrs. 
Young, frowning slightly; “and I have 
never seen anything to indicate that he 
is not perfectly honest.” 

“Neither have I,” returned the de- 
tective’s wife. “We couldn’t find a 
straw pointing to him; but, intuitively, 
I do not trust him. Sometimes when 
I have seen him looking at the house- 
keeper I have felt a shiver creeping 
along my spine ; his eyes are hideous.” 

“Well, that is not evidence,” ob- 
served her husband. ‘And it is rather 
mortifying that, after all our trouble, 
we have been unable to get any clue 
to this affair. Perhaps, now, it may be 
well to make a stir about your loss, 
and watch every one in the house close- 
ly to see what effect it produces.” 





Mrs. Young went home and acted 
upon this suggestion, and for a time 
considerable excitement was manifested 
among the servants, and the atmosphere 
was uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Young confided to Gertrude 
what measures she had pursued, and 
was somewhat surprised when the girl 
quietly told her she had suspected from 
the first that Mr. and Mrs. Cummings 
were detectives. She also expressed 
great disappointment upon learning of 
their failure to solve the mystery of 
the missing furs and laces. 

However, things at Kalmia Heights 
gradually settled down to their regular 
routine, and, as none of the servants 
gave notice to leave, it looked as if no 
one in the house could have had any 
hand in the robbery. 

Meanwhile Gertrude had noticed that 
Joyce was beginning to manifest more 
aggressively his old insubordination 
and superciliousness; while not infre- 
quently she would find him regarding 
her with a strangely malicious look in 
his narrow eyes. She tried not to mind 
it, but at times it gave her an uncanny 
feeling, and she resolved that upon the 
first really tangible provocation she 
would dismiss him. 

Evidently Joyce had no intention of 
being dismissed, for he cunningly kept 
within bounds, and Gertrude’s con- 
scientious scruples would not permit 
her to deprive Mrs. Young of an effi- 
cient butler from personal motives. 

About the middle of November, Ger- 
trude, finding she had some leisure 
time, offered to assist Mrs. Young with 
the unbalanced accounts of which she 
had once spoken. 

The next morning Mrs. Young came 
to Gertrude with some account-books, 
and a box filled with bills, letters, etc., 
and, after explaining what she wished 
done, left the girl to bring order out of 
chaos. They were records and papers 
pertaining to Mr. Young’s private ex- 
penditures, which he had always kept 
separate from his general business 
transactions. During the last few 
months of his life his health had been 
so poor he had neglected to make up 
his books or file his papers; hence the 














confusion which now confronted Ger- 
trude. 

She labored on them, at intervals, for 
two weeks, and one evening, at the bot- 
tom of one of the boxes, she came upon 
three check-books—the returned checks 
neatly laid between the covers, and held 
in place with a rubber band. 

She was about to lay them aside 
when something prompted her to open 
the one lying on top. <A low cry 
escaped her as she glanced at the num- 
ber of the first stub. It was 990. With 
fluctuating color and trembling hands 
she slipped the stubs through her fin- 
gers until she came to No. 1026. This 


called for a check for four hundred dol-. 


lars. 

With breathless haste she proceeded 
to examine the returned slips. She 
found each one in its proper place until 
she came to No. 1025. The next one 
was No. 1027. Swiftly she went 
through the remaining checks. No. 
1026 was the only one missing, and in- 
stantly she knew that it must have been 
the fatal one with which Robert Dexter 
had tampered, raising it from four hun- 
dred dollars to fifty-four hundred dol- 
lars, and which was now in the posses- 
sion of his bitter enemy, Hugh Spencer. 

She sat thinking deeply for several 
minutes; then, with a regretful sigh, 
she replaced the checks and laid the 
book aside. What she had learned 
could not be of any assistance to Mr. 
Dexter; instead, it only went to prove 
the fact of his son’s crime. 

She returned to her work, beginning 
to feel very weary of it, and resolved, 
since she was nearing the end, that she 
would try to finish it that night before 
she retired. 

There was quite a pile of bills yet to 
be checked off on the ledger; then all 
the papers must be neatly filed and 
packed in their boxes preparatory to re- 
turning them to Mrs. Young. 

She opened the ledger and took up 
a handful of bills—having already la- 
beled them and written the amount of 
each underneath the date—and began 
to check them, when her attention was 
arrested by the unusually large amount 
of cash on hand which appeared in bal- 
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ancing the month on which she was at 
work. 

Glancing at the opposite page con- 
taining the credit account to ascertain 
the reason for this, she drew a startled 
breath as she read the following entry: 


December 19. To cash received (from 


D. D.), $5,400. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A shock of mingled joy and triumph 
sent the blood coursing rapidly through 
Gertrude’s veins. 

“Now we can prove that the money 
was paid!” she exclaimed, with gleam- 
ing eyes, as she penciled a cross against 
the line. 

Taking a note-book from her desk 
she carefully copied the entry, together 
with the number of the page in the 
ledger. 

Then she gave her mind wholly to 
the work still before her, and did not 
leave it until it was finished, when she 
breathed a long sigh of relief that her 
task was done, yet feeling well re- 
warded for her labor in the discovery 
of that important entry. 

Late as it was, she penned a letter 
to Mr. Dexter, asking him to make an 
early appointment for her to come to 
him, as she had something of impor- 
tance to communicate. 

She also wrote a brief note to Hugh 
Spencer, telling him of the entry in the 
ledger, and where it could be found. 

Three days later found her in Mr. 
Dexter’s office in New York, when she 
informed him that Hugh Spencer had 
the missing check, and meant to use it 
against Robert out of a spirit of re- 
venge for the defeat and humiliation he 
had suffered at Yale. She did not tell 
him of his proposal of marriage and 
her rejection, which had led up to this 
discovery. She also gave him the copy 
she had made of the entry in. Mr. 
Young’s ledger, which proved beyond 
question that the amount which the 
check called for had been paid. 

“Well, it is a great deal to have 
learned so much,” Mr. Dexter said, 
somewhat doubtfully. “ATl the same, 
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“Tf she had been the thief these things never would have been found in 


this house.” 


Spencer has tangible evidence of a 
crime in the check, and if, through that 
private secretary, it can be proved it 
was raised from four hundred dollars 
to fifty-four hundred, I suppose the law 
could be enforced, even at this late day, 
and in spite of the fact that the full 
amount has been paid. However, we 
can do nothing while the man is in Eu- 
rope. We will have to await his move- 
ments on his return, and keep our own 
counsel regarding your recent discov- 
ery.” - , 

“Tt is a great puzzle to me how he 
got possession of that check,” said Ger- 
trude reflectively. 

“Stole it, of course,” returned Mr. 
Dexter, flushing hotly. ‘He doubtless 
overheard my conversation with Mr. 
Young; and while we were looking at 
the picture in the drawing-room he 
must have taken it from my wallet for 
the express purpose of gratifying his 
revenge.” 


A look of pain 
flitted over Gertrude’s 
face. She could not 
forget Hugh 
Spencer’s manner or 
expression when she 
had_ suggested the 
same explanation to 
him; nor his tone 
when he had ex- 
claimed: “Am I to 
infer you think I stole 
those papers from Mr. 
Dexter’s wallet, Miss 
Elliot?” He had 
seemed _ genuinely 
amazed .and con- 
founded by the infer- 
ence. 

In many ways he- 
had impressed her as 
being a fine man—a 
man above the aver- 
age, intellectually and 
morally ; and the rev- 
elation of the mean- 
spirited revenge that 
possessed him, and the 
dishonorable 
methods which she 
believed he had em- 
ployed to achieve it, aroused a feeling 
of rebellion within her. Was he an- 
other “Doctor Jeykyil” possessing two 
individualities in one, and each battling 
for the supremacy ? 

“There can be no other explanation,” 
Mr. Dexter resumed, breaking in upon 
Gertrude’s troubled musing. “He be- 
came a thief that he might take a ter- 
rible vengeance for a fancied wrong; 
but Robert was a thief, too, and’— 
with exceeding bitterness—“I am no 
better than either of them.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Dexter !—you could not 
hurt me worse than by applying such 
a term to yourself,” said Gertrude, hot 
tears flooding her eyes. ‘We have no 
right to keep our own faults or those 
of others constantly in mind. A sin 
that is repented of should be remem- 
bered no more. I am sure you will yet 
have cause to be proud of Robert, and 
I am going to hope that Mr. Spencer’s 
better nature wiil triumph in the end. 











He certainly has many good qualities ; 
he is devoted to his mother, very kind 
to his sisters, and courteous and gen- 
erous in his dealings with others. But 
for this one blight upon his character 
which has been revealed to us, it would 
be hard to believe him other than a 
noble-minded gentleman. Oh, why 
cannot everybody be governed by the 
law of love?” she concluded, with a 
wistful sigh. 

“Everybody would if everybody 
were like you,” said the lawyer, with 
tremulous lips; ‘and then earth would 
become heaven.” 

Gertrude laughed sweetly. 

“That proves, does it not?—that 
every one has to make his own heaven, 
and that love is the transforming pow- 
er; it is certain that hate, malice, and 
revenge will never accomplish it. Now, 
dear Mr. Dexter, don’t worry; some- 
how I feel as if everything will come 
right.” 

Next morning there came letters 
from the young ladies who were on 
tour in southern California. While in 
Los Angeles they had met a Mr. 
Phillip Latimer, owner of an extensive 
fruit-ranch, ten miles out of the city. 
The young man was a friend of Mr. 
Van Lenten, the gentleman with whom 
they were traveling, and he had invited 
them all out to spend a week at Bel- 
mont, Mr. Latimer’s place. In Jose- 
phine’s letter to her mother she spoke 
of him in this fashion: 

He makes me think of Miss Elliot, mama; 
he is so quietly self-possessed, and seems so 


sincere, as if he would always put the best 
of himself into everything he undertakes. 


At the end of another week she wrote 
again in the most enthusiastic vein: 


Belmont is a perfect paradise, covering 
miles and miles in extent with no end of 
lemon, orange, and olive orchards, to say 
nothing about the immense vineyards. The 
estate was left Mr. Latimer a few years ago 
by a wealthy uncle. The grounds are ex- 
quisitely laid out; the buildings, though of 
wood, are beautifully cared for, and, being 
all painted white, seem like a little white 
city set off by itself in its luxuriant sur- 
roundings. Mr. Latimer himself is really a 


charming man, and, mama, don’t let Isabelle 
know I have said anything, but he has eyes 
and ears for no one else but her. 


I think 
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he isn’t as handsome as the manager of his 
packing establishment, Mr. Robert Dexter. 
The manager is the son of that Mr. Daniel 
Dexter who used to come to see papa, and 
he says he has known Miss Elliot almost all 
his life. He is younger than Mr. Latimer, 
and we are great chums. We all take the 
grandest cross-country rides—there are splen- 
did saddle-horses in the stable—and every- 
body is having such a good time that Mr. 
Latimer insists that we spend another week 
with him. 

Mrs. Young read this latter portion 
of the letter to Gertrude, and looked 
rather grave as she asked some ques- 
tions relating to Mr. Robert Dexter. 

Gertrude thought things were get- 
ting strangely mixed, and wondered 
what would be the outcome of the 
Misses Youngs’ trip to the far West. 
It was evident that none of the family 
knew of the feud between Robert Dex- 
ter and Hugh Spencer. 

“Josephine is a dear little thing, and 
I believe that Robert will develop into 
a splendid character,” she mused, when 
thinking it over alone afterward; “but 
—that quarrel! Well, I am sure, now, 
that I never really loved him,” she 
went on, in a relieved tone, and feeling 
quite happy over what the girl had 
written, “and I hope he was not as 
badly hurt as he seemed to be when he 
left me that night. Time will tell, how- 
ever.” 

If Mrs. Young were troubled about 
Josephine’s naive confession regarding 
her attraction toward Robert Dexter, 
her anxiety was submerged in con- 
sternation, the next morning, upon dis- 
covering that a beautiful hundred-dol- 
lar needle-point handkerchief was miss- 
ing; also another valuable piece of lace 
that had been part of the trimming of 
an evening dress hanging in the store- 
room closet. 

Without saying a word to any one, 
she sent immediately for Mr. Cum- 
mings. 

That gentleman looked very alert 
and well pleased after listening to her 
story. 

“The thief is beginning to overreach 
himself—or herself,’”’ he remarked, with 
a chuckle. “Is your housekeeper at 
home?” he inquired the next moment. 

“No, she drove away to market about 
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fifteen minutes ago, and will not be 
back for a couple of hours; but Miss 
Elliot never x 

“Can I get into her room without at- 
tracting the attention of any of the 
servants?” the man interposed. 

“Yes, but fe 

“Well, I’d like to if you don’t mind,” 
grimly persisted the detective. 

Mrs. Young looked distressed, but re- 
plied: 

“Very well; Julia, the chambermaid, 

is in the laundry, and there is no one 
up-stairs. You know the way, and I 
will keep watch that no one follows 
you.” 
‘ Mr. Cummings slipped noiselessly 
from the room. He was absent about 
twenty minutes, then returned wearing 
a look of unmistakable triumph. 

“Mr. Cummings, don’t tell me that 
you have found any evidence against 
my housekeeper!” Mrs. Young ex- 
claimed, as she read success in_ his 
gleaming eyes. 

“T have found your handkerchief and 
the piece of lace,” he replied, as he 
drew a small parcel from his pocket. 

“Where did you find them?” faltered 
the woman. 

“Under the carpet beneath the bureau 
in Miss Elliot’s room.” 

“T would as soon suspect my daugh- 
ters of such an act as that girl,” said 
the matron, sinking weakly back upon 
her chair. 

“Humph! and with about as much 
reason,” returned her companion em- 
phatically. “Miss Elliot knows nothing 
about the matter; if she had been the 
thief these things never would have 
been found in this house.” 

“What! Then who——” 

“That remains to be proved, and we 
will have to wait and watch a while 
longer before we can make a decided 
move,” Mr. Cummings observed. “We 
have, however, got hold of a very tan- 
gible thread, and I am going to advise 
you to allow me to put these things 
right back where I found them, and 
await developments.” 

“Very well. I shall be guided wholly 
by you. Do you suspect Joyce, Mr. 
Cummings ?” inquired Mrs. Young, sud- 








denly recalling what had previously 
been said about the butler’s hatred of 
Miss Elliot. 

“That I am not prepared to say at 
this stage of the game,” the man re- 
plied. “There are two theories which 
seem plausible—the real thief put these 
things in Miss Elliot’s room either as 
a matter of self-protection, or with the 
spiteful intention of getting her into 
trouble. In the latter case, if no stir 
is made over their loss, we may ex- 
pect another effort to be made to throw 
suspicion upon her.” 

The detective replaced the laces 
where he had found them, then went 
his way. After his departure Mrs. 
Young wrote a full account of her 
losses to her son, telling him what steps 
she had taken to clear up the mystery. 
Hitherto she had refrained from men- 
tioning the matter, as she did not wish 
to annoy him or mar his enjoyment of 
his trip; but now she began to feel the 
pressure of responsibility, and wished 
his sanction to the measures she had 
adopted. 

She found it difficult to appear at 
her ease after this new discovery. She 
grew nervous, and lived in constant fear 
of missing other valuables, while she 
began to be very impatient for the re- 
turn of her daughters. She also found 
herself watching both Gertrude and 
Joyce, and, remembering what Mrs. 
Cummings had said, she felt that there 
was something sly and_ treacherous 
about the man. More than once she 
was conscious of a malicious gleam in 
his eyes and a palpable sneer on his lips 
when receiving orders from the house- 
keeper; while Miss Elliot calmly went 
about her business, as usual, and every- 
thing moved along with the perfect sys- 
tem that had characterized her régime 
from the first. 

Gertrude herself was becoming con- 
scious that Joyce was growing more 
and more insolent, until she began to 
feel that she had reached the limit of 
endurance, and it would be better to 
dismiss him than to live in such a state 
of inharmony. But she decided to wait 
until after the return of the young la- 
dies, as she wished everything to run 

















smoothly upon the occasion of their 
home-coming. 

When that day arrived the house 
wore its most attractive appearance, and 
the reunion of the mother and daugh- 
ters was a most joyful one. 

Mr. Van Lenten had spared nothing 
to give his party pleasure, and, had not 
pressing business recalled him, would 
have been glad to have extended their 
sightseeing another month. 

It was an exhaustless theme, but that 
which stood out as the brightest &pe- 
rience of all, seemed to be the two 
weeks spent at Belmont; and even the 
self-poised and stately Isabelle grew ef- 
fusive in rehearsing its attractions. 

“Yes, mama,” interposed Josie, in the 
midst of a glowing description, a 
sparkle of mischief in her dancing eyes, 
“Isabelle thinks southern California 
the most delightful climate in the world, 
and a fruit-ranch, of all places, the most 
attractive ; especially when enhanced by 
the companionship of a dark-eyed, 
handsome, and _ polished gentleman, 
who, under certain conditions, is in- 
spired to quote Byron, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, and various other poets 

*“‘Josie—what nonsense!” Miss Young 
began, in indignant protest, but with a 
conscious scarlet flaming her cheeks. 

“And who,” the roguish sprite con- 
tinued, serenely ignoring the interrup- 
tion, yet secretly enjoying her sister’s 
confusion, “succumbed to the charms 
of your fair, elder daughter before the 
sun went down on the day of our ar- 
rival 

“Josephine Young, you are supreme- 
ly ridiculous! Mama, don’t listen to 
her,” observed Miss Young, with an 
assumption of imposing dignity. ‘Mr. 
Latimer was kindness itself to each and 
all of his guests; he neglected nothing 
to make every one happy. He is a per- 
fect gentleman, and I admired him———” 

“Admired!” And naughty  Jose- 
phine drew in a deep breath between 
a pair of lips pursed up to resemble a 
crimson rosebud. ‘Well, on second 
thought, that word will do,” she re- 
sumed complacently. “I believe the 
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synonyms are ‘adore,’ ‘delight in,’ and 
various other no less expressive terms.” 

“Josie, dear!” reprovingly admon- 
ished Mrs. Young. 

“She appears to be in a tantalizing 
mood to-night,” said Isabelle, half-in- 
clined to be angry, yet on the verge of 
laughter at the girl’s witchery. ‘But, 
poor chiltl!’—with a glance of mock 
sympathy—“her own head has _ been 
turned by a vigorous flirtation with 
Robert Dexter——~” 

“Now, Isa ” pouted the pet of the 
household, but wilting visibly under 
this unexpected reversal of weapons, 
“you know Mr. Dexter was awfully 
busy, and couldn’t go about with us 
nearly as much as Mr. Latimer.” 

“That is true, you artful dodger,” re- 
torted Miss Young, following up the 
advantage she had gained; “but some- 
body whom I know was ‘so interested’ 
in the packing of those ‘luscious fruits’ 
at Belmont; and Mr. Dexter was ‘so 
kind to explain’ the various processes 
of canning, pickling, preserving, ete. 
Why, mama”—and the girl turned with 
a triumphant little laugh—‘Josie will 
be able to superintendent all your pre- 
serving next year, and can tell you, to 
a penny and a pound, the proportionate 
weight and cost of putting up such table 
luxuries.” 

Mrs. Young laughed at these pleas- 
antries, yet, as she searched the ex- 
pressive faces before her, she con- 
jectured that there might be an 
undercurrent of fact beneath all the 
seeming banter. As far as Mr. Phillip 
Latimer was concerned, she felt she 
need feel no anxiety regarding the 
future of her eldest daughter, if she 
had, indeed, become interested in the 
gentleman. The fact that he was a 
friend of the Van Lentens was suffi- 
cient guarantee of his character and 
social standing. Of Mr. Robert Dex- 
ter she did not feel so sure, even 
though his father, Daniel Dexter, had 
been greatly esteemed by her late hus- 
band; she had heard something of the 
young man’s wild oats, and Josephine 
was the darling of her heart. 
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there is 
nothing very attractive about 
the thought of New York in 
midsummer. To the out-of-town girl, 
New York without the New York girl 
is a city bereft of its go and gaiety. 

Of course everything is at a stand- 
still, she reasons. Why wouldn’t it be, 
now that the New York girl has fled? 

Perhaps it is just because she has 
reasoned in this way that our little out- 
of-town girl is now experiencing one of 
the most novel surprises of her life. 

She is in New York, and it’s mid- 
summer, and, to her astonishment, she 
is enjoying herself in ways she never 
thought of before. Though her fash- 
ionable and rich friends, who have en- 
tertained her so often, are all out of 
town, yet she is meeting other New 
York girls just as typical of the big 
city. Many-sided, interesting girls they 
are, all with a purpose in life, and many 
of them earning their own living. 

To the out-of-town girl the fact that 
her new acquaintances were business 
women seemed to imply that their lives 
were filled with nothing but work. She 
took it for granted that they had no 
time whatever for pleasure, even though 
the two girls that she liked best were 
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earning their living—one with her pen, 
the other with her brush. 

One of her first surprises came in the 
form of an invitation to a roof-garden 
tea to be given by her literary and ar- 
tistic friends. 

Now, to the out-of-town girl there 
was but one sort of roof-garden in New 
York; a place with gaily colored lights, 
bright music, rather flashily dressed 
women and men, and a vaudeville per- 
formance. Personally, she did not like 
roof-gardens. But, putting any preju- 
dice she might have aside, she was anx- 
ious to go to the roof-garden tea. 

She knew her hostesses lived in a big, 
up-town apartment-house, close to the 
river, and ten or more blocks above 
Grant’s Tomb. She had heard them 
talk of their wonderful view, but never 
for a moment had she thought that they 
could have a roof-garden of their own 
on the top of the big apartment-house. 
And such an artistic roof-garden as it 
was! Just the most ideal spot imagina- 
ble for a summer afternoon tea. 

Her friends had obtained special per- 
mission from the owner of the building 
to arrange a corner of the roof just as 
they wished ; in fact, to get right down to 
business, they had leased the particular 
corner which had the very best view for 
the summer months. They had bor- 
dered it with porch-boxes, which were 
really nothing more than packing-cases 
in disguise, and they had filled them 
with growing plants. Being girls who 














never undertook anything that they did 
not understand, they knew just exactly 
the right sort of “potting soil” to get, 
and just how to properly drain the 
boxes. They used broken stone for the 
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jolly picnic-supper; and later on one 
friend after another dropped in until 
they made a very merry little party, 
singing and laughing to the accompani- 
ment of the mandolin and guitar. 


bottom of the At this roof-gar- 
boxes, and they a) den party our little 
were careful to D, out-of-town girl 
have the grade just learned much about 
right, so that one a New York in the 
end of the box was Soa & summer, where to 
‘ en 
lower than the oth- ip go, and what to do; 
er, and that it had and, strange as it 
a small, drainage may seem, she 
hole for the surplus heard much that 
‘water to pass off. was interest- 
The result was that we ing about clothes 
the boxes were a WA and little fashion 
beautiful mass of j ip ' fads. The girls 
bloom. Z talked of little 


The too intrusive 
sunshine was kept 
away from. their 
corner with green- | 
and-white awnings. i 
Rugs of Japanese 
matting were 
spread upon the 
floor, there was a 
bamboo _ tea - table 
fitted with green- 
and-white china, all 
in Japanese de- 
sign, and there 
were big brass and 
copper jardiniéres 
standing about 
filled with ferns 
and flowers. It 
was an ideal sort 
of an open- 
air room, and the 
view over and up 
the river, and f 
across to the Pal- iH 
isades, was de- 
cidedly worth see- 
ing. 

Our little-out-of-town girl arrived at 
the roof-garden tea in time to see the 
sun set, and to watch the big night 
boats throw their search-lights as they 
went up the river. And such a good 
time ‘as she had! The Russian five- 
o'clock tea was just an incidental to the 





























The fashionable new double-scarf drapery. 


dress economies, 
the vogue of the 
: ready-to-wear hair 
that you buy in the 
shops, and of the 
jolly time they had 
at the last Harlem 
boat-races. 

In speaking of 
light summer 
wraps, the out-of- 
town girl was in- 
formed that every- 
thing is now the 
filmy scarf. It 
comes in the most 
exquisite of colors, 
and embroidered or 
printed in the most 
artistic of designs, 
and you wear it in 
novel ways. 
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; “The very lat- 
Anne est,” said the pret- 
nT tiest girl on the 


roof, “is a sort of 
double-scarf 
arrangement, and 
it makes the most effective dress ac- 
cessory. The way you do it is this: 
You buy two scarfs—that is, if you can 
afford it— and you drape one over each 
shoulder, so that it falls in a straight 
line in front, and an equally straight 
line at the back. They do not cross 
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at all. The 
belt or girdle 
of the gown 
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holds the 
scarf in at 
the_ waist- 


line, both at 
the back and 
the front. It’s 
something de- 
cidedly new 
to wear your 
scart or 
scarfs in this 
way, and it’s ! 
teally alto- 
gether love- 
ly.” 
From the 
new draping of the scarf, the conversa- 
tion drifted to the coiffure. And what 
our out-of-town girl does not now 
know about the mysteries and tricks of 
the trade as to fashionable coiffures 
isn’t worth knowing. It isn’t the hair 
that you have, but the hair that you 
can afford to buy that counts nowadays. 
And what isn’t there that you can't 
buy in the way of false hair? There 
are transformations, as the new pompa- 
dours are called, galore. Some parted 
and some brushed back in a mass of 
fluffy waves. There are puffs by the 
yard, big and little, any color you want, 
cheap and expensive, just as your 
pocketbook can afford. You can buy 
coronet braids of wavy hair which will 
give your own scanty locks the ef- 
fect of being most luxuriant. There 
are figure eights, and braids ending in 
cute little curls; and perhaps the most 
convenient of all are the cachepeigne 
curls. They are mounted on a comb, 
and can be adjusted at a moment’s no- 
tice just where they are most needed. 
Even the girl whose early training has 
prejudiced her against false hair is 
pretty apt to look with favor upon the 
comb with its group of fluffy little 
curls. 

The new coiffure is steadily growing 
in size, so the out-of-town girl was told; 
and the reason given was the big mush- 
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A private roof-garden at the top of a New York apartment-house. This was where the 
roof-garden tea was held. 


room-hat. The fact is, all the hats this 
summer would have an unfinished ef- 
fect if it were not that the coiffure is * 
purposely built to suit their extravagant 
and weird vagaries of brim. 

It seems as though nothing could be 
done to stop the antics of the fashion- 
able hat-brim. They go on their way 
protruding just where you wouldn’t 
expect them to, and being knocked in 
in the most unexpected of places. 

A little well-worth-while millinery 
hint that the out-of-town girl picked up 
at the roof-garden tea, was that .there 
are more ways than one of renovating 
the hat that through constant wear has 
lost much of its’ one-time freshness. 
’Way back in March, when the first 
spring hats were hurried from Paris to 
get here in time for Easter, some of the 
most extravagant creations in chip and 
Leghorn showed their brims faced with 
satin. The hats thus faced were ex- 
tremely becoming, and with the favored 
few who could afford them were very 
much in vogue. Now, the girl who 
couldn’t afford early in the season the 
model hat with the satin-faced brim, 
renovates her own hat, which is apt to 
be faded and somewhat the worse for 
wear, by facing the brim with satin. It 
makes the hat look like new, and gives 
it a decided cachet. 

Another little millinery economy is 
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to paint back to beauty the roses or 
other flowers which have lost their 
color, and are no longer an addition to 
the summer hat. Extremely good re- 
sults are obtained by using water-color 
paints. The blue rose, which has been 
so fashionable all summer, has proved 
one of the quickest to fade, but a clever 
touch of paint will quickly restore it to 
its original beauty. 

If our out-of-town girl thought that 
she was going to be 
lonely in New York 


because she ha p- 
pened to drop in 
upon the big city 


just when it was 
supposed to be at its 
dullest, she quickly 
found that she had 
made a great mis- 
take. Other invita- 
tions followed the 
one which had in- 
troduced her to a tea 
on the roof of an 
apartment-house. 
One Sunday she 
was one of a jolly 
litle crowd who 
went on an all day’s 
walking trip on the 
top of the Palisades. 


She “did” Dream- phe New York girl and her Teddy Motor Bear— it 
land down at Coney 











He of the changeable electric eyes. 
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A jug collection shown to artistic advantage. 


Island, and saw everything there was to 
see. She spent a day drinking in all the 
beauties of the Sound; going up to New 
Haven and back in one of the boats 
which make the trip as a Sunday ex- 
cursion. She not only had dinner at 
Manhattan Beach, but went to many 
odd little restaurants in New York that 
she had never dreamed of before, where 
the dinner was served in the open air. 
She took early morning walks in Cen- 
tral Park, where she 
forgot entirely that 
she was in a bustling 
city. Heretofore, 
she had only known 
the park from an 
auto ; now she found 
out it had many hid- 
den beauties only to 
be discovered when 
walking. And to 
her surprise, as she 
went here and there, 
she saw many fash- 
ion ideas which ap- 
pealed to her. 

One thing in par- 
ticular was an odd 
little apology for a 
coat. It was known, 
so she heard, as the 
Waistcoat cape, and 
was quite the 
smartest thing she 
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had seen in many a day. It was really a 
triple shoulder-cape effect, joined to a 
waistcoat front, the waistcoat fastening 
with four big buttons. This odd little 
coat was seen made up in Rajah and 
embroidered pongee, with a skirt made 
of the same 


other. There were fine white hand- 
kerchiefs with just inside the hem a 
printed border of little green, four-leaf 
clovers; and there were others which 
showed pink, blue, or violet dots in 
graduated sizes as a border. And then, 

perhaps, the 





material. 
So captivated 
was our out- 
of-town girl 
with the little 
wrap, that she 
plans to copy 
the model in 
dark-blue 
serge for a late 
summer wrap. 
Of course, 
the out-of- 
town girl 
couldn’t be in 
New York and 
keep away 
from the 
shops; that 
wouldn’t 
be natural. 
She found it, 
too, such fun 
to prowl 
around for 
bargains. 
In her search 
for this thing 
aad - that, at 
half-price, she 
came across 
many odd lit- 
tle dress nov- 
elties. One 
was a belt 
made of some- 
thing of which 
you _ couldn’t 
possibly guess. 
= Was oo 
straw deftly woven into an effective 
mesh. The belt was lined with pongee, 
and in front there was a straw buckle. 
She was also attracted in the shops 
to the wonderfully dainty’ handker- 
chiefs which were displayed. The new 
and prettiest of them showed a touch 
of color introduced in one way or an- 





A smart outing costume showing the new wrap called the 
waistcoat cape. 


prettiest of all 
were the white 
handker- 
chiefs with a 
printed colored 
seal in one cor- 
ner; say in 
green, violet, 
pink, red, or 
blue, and upon 
this seal was 
embroidered a 
tiny flower. 
These hand- 
kerchiefs were 
fifty cents 
apiece, and 
were most at- 
tractive. 

It was when 
she was shop- 
ping one day 
that the out- 
of-town girl 
ran right into 
one of her old 
school friends 
—the girl, in 
fact, whom she 
generally visits 
when she 
comes to New 
York. 

This partic- 
ular young 
woman is the 
out-of-town 
girl’s rich- 
est and most 
fashion- 
able friend, and, of course, seeing it is 
midsummer, she was only in New York 
for an hour or so, she just ran up in 
her auto from her mother’s country 
place down on Long Island, where she 
was staying to rest up a bit before 
going to Newport for August. She 
wanted our out-of-town girl to go 














straight up to where she was boarding, 
pack up her dress-suit case, and come 
right along down to Long Island with 
her. And so insistent was she that the 
out-of-town girl did exactly as she was 
told, going in her friend’s big touring- 
car, which was out in front of the shop. 

Our little out-of-town girl had the 
surprise of her life when she stepped 





Fashionable novelties in ready-to-wear hair. 


in the car. 
ment she saw, comfortably seated back 
among the cushions, a large, brown 
Teddy Bear, but it was not the sort of 
Teddy Bear to which she had grown 
accustomed, but a bear dressed in the 


To her perfect astonish- 


most fashionable of motor togs. He 
had on a brown kid automobile-coat, 
with a cap to match, and, as she began 
to study him closely, she discovered that 
he had the most curious eyes. They 
were big, shiny, and white, and it never 
occurred to her until her friend ex- 
. plained that they were really little elec- 
tric lights. And mercy me, they were 
changeable! for when Teddy was 
pressed in one way his eyes grew green, 
and then if you gave him another little 
tender embrace the green light faded 
to white. This Teddy Bear was ex- 
pressly for automobile use, and the out- 
of-town girl was informed that his elec- 
tric-light eyes were most convenient 
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when motoring at night, and that he 
was really the most fashionable fad of 
the summer. She was also told that he 
was too expensive to become over- 
popular, like so many of the ‘other 
Teddy Bear fads, such as the leather 
watch-fobs bearing a miniature repro- 
duction of Teddy in silver-gilt and the 
bags and pocketbooks which show his 
burned-in picture. 

The fads of the New 
York girl are always a 
delight to the out-of- 
town girl, and she 
heard of many new 
ones as they flew over 
the smooth Long Is- 
land roads. To collect 
jugs, she was told, is a 
high-in-favor fad with 
the girl whose mother 
has a country house. 

“IT have gone in for 
the jug fad myself,” 
said her friend; “and I 
have all sorts of curi- 
ous ones in my collec- 
tion. Ever so many of 
them I picked up 
abroad, and some are 
decorated with crests, 
and some with quota- 
tions, and lots of them have a history 
of their own. They are really very’ 
decorative, too, if you want to use 
them in that way; some of my collection 
will be the first thing that will greet you 
as you step into the hall at our house. 
They add a lot to the looks of the fire- 
place—that is, I hope you will think so. 
Sister scorns them, however. She says 
there’s nothing novel about collecting 
dozens of jugs. What do you suppose 
she is collecting? Corks; just think of 
it! Some of them are the most comical- 
looking things you ever saw. They are 
in the form of the funniest faces, the 
upper part is made of rubber in differ- 
ent colors; and then she has a lot more 
that are little wooden figures, which are 
cleverly carved and gaily painted. But 
here we are, and let me introduce you 
to my jug collection first,” said the out- 
of-town girl’s new hostess, as the auto 
sped up the broad driveway. 
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HE Lady Dorinda leaned her dark 
head against the rough casement 
of the lattice-window, and peered 

wistfully out across the wooded slope 
of the castle grounds. 

The dusk of an English June was 
settling in uncertain shadows over the 
landscape, and the gardens and terraces 
of Blackmore would soon be given over 
to the silence of night. 

The Lady Dorinda smiled a little 
sadly, as she thought how many eve- 
nings during her short life had been 
spent at this window, her governess 
dozing before the fire, the servants 
gathered in their own quarters so far 
away in the great building that not a 
sound of their homely mirth and pleas- 
ure could reach her ear. 

She had chosen this as a special 
point of observation, because half a 
mile away, over the trees of the park, 
one could catch a glimpse of the high- 
road, wending its uncertain and peril- 
ous way dcwn from London town. 

Along this road, at intervals of 
months, and sometimes years, had come 
the one excitement which broke the 
monotony of the girl’s life, and since, 
with equal certainty, along this road it 
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vanished again, she had come to regard 
it as a sort of living river, whose tide 
occasionally bore to her shore some 
fragment from the outside world. 

So established had this feeling be- 
come, it was almost without surprise 
that she noticed two horsemen making 
their way between the giant trees at the 
entrance gate. The distance was too 
great to distinguish their features, but 
she could see that they were conversing 
together as they came slowly up the hill 
toward the castle. A glow of pleasure- 
able anticipation flushed her cheeks as 
she turned quickly to the fireplace. 

“Waken, madame,” she cried. “Of 
a surety Phillip comes at last. See, 
now, was I not right? And you, fool- 
ish croaker, with your tales of London’s 
lures and spells! Phillip has come, I 
say’’—giving her a gentle shake—“and 
he has surely brought me another such 
string of pearls, or a jeweled brooch, 
to wear upon my wedding-day. Be- 
stir yourself, madame! Summon the 
servants! Have lights brought. The 
traveler will need to sup. I am away 
to meet him.” 

Across the courtyard, down the mar- 
ble steps of the terrace, and into the 
darkness of the trees, which overhung 
the horse-block, she flew with skirts 
held about her. MHalf-hidden by the 
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dense shadows, she stood listening to 
the sedate oncoming of the horses and 
their deep breathing as they climbed 
the rising ground. Nearer and nearer 
they came, until, reaching the block, 
one of the men drew rein, and swung 
himself to the ground. He threw the 
rein to his servant, and stood for an in- 
stant looking gravely at the lighted en- 
trance to the castle; then from out the 
darkness at his side there came a whirl- 
wind of white-and-yellow brocade, a 
mist of dark curls and pearls and roses; 
two soft arms flung themselves about 
his neck, and two warm lips were 
pressed against his own. 

“Loiterer,” a laughing voice cried, 
“so shall you be punished!” Involun- 
tarily the man’s arms closed about her, 
and something in their clasp filled her 
with a sense of strangeness which 
caused her to recoil. With a little cry 
she caught him by the arm, and dragged 
him forward within the circle of light 
streaming from the doorway. So they 
stood for one long moment looking into 
each other’s eyes, and the wonder 
flitted through the girl’s mind, how 
even in the darkness she could have 
mistaken this man for the other. 

He was tall and dark, and browned 
by the sun; grave almost to sternness, 
with keen gray eyes, which held within 
them a certain sadness, as of one who 
has looked hard on life. But in that 
instant Lady Dorinda knew, with the 
instinct born to women, that he would 
never look severely upon her. 

“T crave your pardon, sir,” she said, 
making him a sweeping curtsy. “My 
wits of a surety must have been a-stray- 
ing with overmuch wondering and 
waiting. Now I know that you are 
Sir William Cassiby, who is come from 
the north to stand with Sir Phillip on 
our wedding-day.. ’Tis nigh a week 
ago that my betrothed has sent me word 
of your coming, and bade me give you 
a warm welcome in his name.” She 
held out her hand, while the dimples, 
never absent for long, appeared about 
her mouth again: “Perchance my wel- 
come was a thought too warm 
What say you, Sir William? An you 
promise to forget my unmeant bold- 
II 
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ness, you shall be spared the kiss the 
bride must give her guests upon her 
wedding-day.” 

“That were but uncertain justice,” he 
answered, looking g-avely down into 
her lovely face, “that I should be de- 
frauded of my rights, because for once 
fate has, by accident, been kind.” 

The pink in her cheeks deepened un- 
der his glance, and with ‘it came the 
consciousness that she had kept him 
standing long enough before the castle 
door; so with another curtsy she ush- 
ered him within. 

Although she had thought Sir Will- 
iam Cassiby a man ready of speech and 
quick of action, the Lady Dorinda 
found cause to change her opinion as 
she perched in the great oak chair at 
the plentifully laden supper-table. 

In the presence of the duenna, Ma- 
dame D’Olney, and the servants he 
maintained a reticence bordering upon 
severity. Beyond asking an occasional 
question, Dorinda’s chatter drew forth 
no response save a smile, but this smile 
was so full of appreciation and sym- 
pathy, that, in spite of his silence, she 
felt she had at last found a friend. 

The moon had risen when they left 
the table, and, prompted by this feeling 
of confidence, she led him forth into the 
garden among her roses. Slowly they 
paced the even paths between bushes 
of gorgeous bloom, speaking no word 
of praise, for words seemed pocr. 
Only she touched a flower now and 
then, and when the silence grew too 
deep to last, she broke it with a shy 
laugh. . 

“How dark you stand against my 
flowers!” she said, “Phillip, when he is 
here, quite puts my buds to shame with 
his gay doublets. Yet F 

He answered: “Where is Phillip 
now ?” 

“Of a surety you should know,” she 
said, quick turning to look up at him. 
“Are you not Phillip’s friend?” 

“Perchance the best he has,” he an- 
swered slowly; “but time has passed 
since we have met. - Did he not say I 
have not lately been in London town?” 

But she passed his question by. 
“Since you are Phillip’s friend you 
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should be mine, also, for in a fortnight 
I must be Phillip’s wife.” 

“Must be?” he questioned. 

She turned full in the path and faced 
him. 

“Do you not know? Has he not told 
you of it?” she asked incredulously ; 
then, seeing that he shook his head, she 
hurried on: “In truth, it is a strange 
tale, and old, and all began so long ago 
I often question me if the wish of one, 
years since at rest, should so control 
two lives. Will you listen to the story, 
Sir William, since you are Phillip’s 
friend and mine? For at times I fear, 
and at times I am glad, but always 
I know that never two needed a friend 
more. than we.” 

He took her hand and raised it to his 
lips. 

“HL ody Dorinda,” he said earnestly, 
“you honor me far above my merits. 
I am your humble servant, in word or 
deed, to couhsel or to guard.” 























Two soft arms flung themselves about his neck, and two warm lips were 
pressed against his own. 
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And so she told him her story as 
they wandered among the roses, while 
the moonlight washed the path they 
trod and turned it to a silvery way 
beneath their feet. 

She said: “When I came to this 
world my mother. died. On my third 
birthday, my father went to fight for 
his king, and in the battle which closed 
that bloody time laid down his life. Of 
a surety I think it mattered but little 
to him, for his heart was buried in my 
mother’s grave. One fear only hung 
dark over his last hours. The great 
estates and name of Grancourt must 
pass to a distant cousin, being the next 
male of kin, and him my father hated 
and mistrusted. My lady mother 
brought with her upon her marriage 
great possessions in money, and these 
of a right belonged to me. That my 
cousin should in no way work me a 
harm, and thereby gain the money as 
well as the estates, my father bound me 
over by a will unto the care 
and keeping of his lifetime 
friend, Sir Anthony Black- 
more, to be by him upreared 
and tended, and—mark you 
this, Sir William—by mid- 
night of the night before my 
twenty-first birthday to be 
married to his son, the heir 
of Blackmore.” 

She put out her hand hesi- 
tatingly and touched his arm, 
for his face was turned from 
her, and his eyes were fixed 
where the shadows from the 
trees embroidered the moonlit 
lawn with jet-black tracery. 

“You are not listening,” 
she said. “So long a tale is 
fain to make you weary; yet 
I would have you hear me to 
the end.” 
Sir William answered her: 
“My lady, I am listen- 
ing with all my soul.” 

ene ds.0 £0\of 
Blackmore had two 
sons,” she then con- 
tinued; “of these, the 
elder, Anthony, was 
well grown, a lad of 











twelve or thereabout when first I came, 
a little child, to live within the castle. 
Hot of head and quick of temper he 
was; and one day, angered beyond 
control in some dispute with his father, 
he ran away to France, and wandered 
on into strange countries, until at last 
‘came tidings of his death. Poor lad! 
to die alone so far from home, and yet” 
—she paused with a little sigh—‘and 
yet if he had lived, his fate might then 
have been as Phillip’s is.” 

“What man is there upon this earth,” 
he said, with earnest gaze, “who would 
not welcome such a fate?” 

“Nay, ‘tis no time for flattery. I 
fear this man on whom ’tis thrust wel- 
comes it not. But Phillip is the soul 
of chivalry, as you must know, and, 
since by the condition of the deed, 
should we not wed before that hour, my 
fortune lapses to the crown, and I go 
penniless into the world, wed me he 
must, if only for his honor’s sake. For 
such as he there is no choice.” 

“But there is choice for you,” he 
said, “and since it turns toward 
him a 

“We will not speak of that,’”’ she in- 
terrupted, blushing at the remembrance 
of Phillip’s greeting which had gone 
astray. “It is of his mind I would 
learn. How speaks he of me? Why 
comes he not oftener to Blackmore? 
Why—oh, an hundred whys that you 
can answer.” 

“Of a truth,” he responded slowly, as 
if choosing carefully his words, “Phillip 
has never named your name to me save 
as his friend and playmate when a 
child.” Then, seeing the look of pain 
which crossed her face, he added has- 
tily: “But men speak least of that 
which they most prize.” 

The Lady Dorinda scanned his face 
a moment, and, failing to read there 
aught beyond his words, threw out her 
hands as one abandoning a path which 
leads no whither. 

““Mayhap,” she said sadly, “to-mor- 
row will unravel the tangles of to-day. 
Feel you not the chill which creeps up 
from the valley? ’Tis time we were 





within—but, lest your dreams be tinged 
with melancholy, come with me to the 
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balustrade where lies my guitar—that 
I may sing a song to chase away all evil 
spirits.” 

And thus she sang to him: 


The moon, my love, is very new, 
A pale, slim crescent in the trees; 
The grass is wet with silvery dew, 
The nightingale sings in the breeze— 
His song, my love, is all of you. 


The moon, my love, is very old: 
A hazy glory in the west, 
The shadow of a tale that’s told 
Of lover’s love supremely blest, 
Of joys which all this world enfold. 


As the last notes of her low, sweet 
voice died away, the Lady Dorinda 


- gathered her silken draperies about her, 


and with a curtsy went within. 

There lay but a fortnight between the 
coming of Sir William Cassiby to 
Blackmore and the day that was to see 
Dorinda wed. During the week which 
followed his arrival, as many moods 
flitted across her soul as clouds across 
the fair June sky. Now she was laugh- 
ing and singing in the sunshine among 
her flowers; again she would stand 
in her lattice-window watching the road 
to London, an expression half-expecta- 
tion, half-fear in her eyes. Then, un- 
der the stars, grave and sweet, she 
spoke solemnly of the duty laid upon 
her by the dead, until Sir William knew 
not which mood was the true one, but 
found each more bewitching than the 
last. The d-ys seemed all too skort 
for the many things they had to tell, 
and in that every passing hour brought 
their companionship nearer an end. 

Y«t was each watching anxiously for 
Phillip, in spite of the joys which they 
had found together. Little as Dorinda 
knew of the world, she felt that for the 
sake of her own peace in life, which 
lay beyond her. wedding-day, he could 
ict come too soon. While, with a cer- 
tain grim determination, Sir William 
muttered to himself: “And it be her 
heart’s desire, he shall be here, though 
I should drag him all the way from 
London town.” 

One day as they stood together on 
the terrace, looking toward the en- 
trance gate, he asked her suddenly: “In 
what time can the journey be made?” 
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“Death and confusion, sir!” he cried. 


She, reading his meaning, answered 
him: “If one ride fast, it may be done 
in two days’ time.” 

And so they spoke no more upon 
the subject until there remained but five 
days before the appointed hour, when 
once again they paced the terrace side 
by side, Sir William accoutered for his 
journey. So intent was Dorinda on 
listening for the hoofbeats of the horse 
which was to bear him thence, she 
seemed to pay but scant attention to his 
words, and answered absently his 
questions. 

At last he took her hand in his, as if 
to hold her mind to what he said. 
Sternly he spoke, as one who brooks 
no disobedience to his commands: 

“My lady, there are two parts in this 
matter. I shall do mine, but all will 
come to naught if you fail to do yours. 
I go for Phillip. Honor and duty 
demand that he be brought. This much 
I swear to you, if I be among the living 
upon the day decreed, you shall be wed 
unto the heir of Blackmore. That is 
my part—your part lies thus, to be pre- 
pared ’gainst his return. Upon the 
night, go you to the chapel at sundown, 
take with you the priest and such as be 











“T thank you not for this interruption !” 


needed for witnesses, and there remain 
until he come. Be ready, for, though 
the first stroke of the midnight hour 
may toll, yet will he be with you ere 
the last. Give me your promise, Do- 
rinda.” 

Her face was paler than the palest 
blossom, yet she raised her eyes un- 
flinchingly to his. 

“IT promise you,” she said, “but I 
would ask a promise in return: that this 
be not farewell, that you yourself bring 
Phillip here.” 

Sir William looked away to where, 
among the trees, Hugo, the servant, led 
up his stalwart horse. 

“If Phillip come there is no need for 
me; if Phillip come, this is good-by, my 
love.” 

A moment he gazed deep into her 
soul, then flung himself upon his horse 
and galloped down the avenue. 

Slowly the Lady Dorinda climbed the 
stair; slowly she made her way to the 
lattice-window, and leaned her dark 
head against the rough stone casement, 
but she could no longer see the road to 
London town, for it was hidden in a 
mist of tears. 

It was evening when the traveler, 




















jaded and dust-stained, rode into Lon- 
don. He penetrated to the fashionable 
quarter of the town, and drew rein be- 
fore an inn of pretentious aspect, for, 
strange to say, he seemed to find it nec- 
essary to inquire the whereabouts of 
the lodgings of Sir Phillip Blackmore. 

Arriving in the 
dusk, unaccom- 
panied by any 
servant, the sim- 
plicity of his 
travel-worn gar- 
ments in such 
sharp contrast to 
the gay brocades 
and laces worn by 
the gentlemen who 
frequented t his 
hostelry, he re- 
ceived _ scant 
courtesy as he en- 
tered the tap- 
room. 

Gathered about 
the tables was a 
company of young 
bloods of the day 
busy over dice and 
wine; while round 
the window of the 
bar another group 
made merry with 
the beribboned bar- 
maid, whose laugh- 
ter mingled its 
shrill treble with 
their deeper voices, 
as quips and jests 
flew back and 
forth. 

Unheeding 
these, the traveler 
crossed the room 
to where the land- 
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his questioner. Then something in the 
calm command of the other’s gaze 
brought him to his senses, and with a 
muttered apology he replied: 

“Faith, sir, you must be a stranger 
in town, not to know Sir Phillip! Yon- 
der he sits playing at dice; his honor’s 
back is turned this 
way.” 

Without a word 
the stranger strode 
over to the table, 
and laid his hand 
upon Sir Phillip’s 
shoulder. 

“If this be Sir 
Phillip Black- 
more,” he said 
quietly, “I would 
like a word with 
him.” 

The man at the 
table was making 
a cast with the dice 
just as the other’s 
hand touched his 
shoulder, and, 
glancing at the 
pieces as they fell, 
he pushed back his 
chair, sprang to his 
feet, and, with an 
oath, faced about. 

“Death and con- 
fusion, sir!’ he 
cried. “I thank 
you not for this in- * 
terruption. You’ve 
changed my luck!” 

“That is much 
to be regretted,” 
the stranger an- 
swered, “but since 
‘tis on grave mat- 
ters I would speak, 


lord bustled to and “There remains no time for words,” he said, “butin [ pray you aban- 


fro, attending to 
the wants of his 
guests, and, having waylaid him on one 
of his hurried errands, inquired in low 
tones if he could by chance direct him 
to the man he sought. 

The landlord paused a moment, drip- 
ping tray in hand, and stood, his mouth 
agape, eyes full of wonder, staring at 


a short space you shall hear from me again.” 


don your game a 
moment that we 


9? 


may con“er. ; 

“How now, Phil?” a youth at the 
far side of the table called out. “Graver 
matters than this, indeed, when you 
have won my hundred guineas! Is 
sport to be spoiled by this—er—gentle- 
man ?” 
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Sir Phillip’s handsome, fair face 
flushed a deeper red than even the wine 
had dyed it, yet he took no notice of 
the interruption, beyond a wave of his 
hand to enforce silence. 

“Tf you are not aware, sir,” he cried, 
measuring the intruder with a haughty 
glance, “that gentlemen do not discuss 
business at this hour, ‘tis time you 
should learn. To-morrow between my 
chocolate and noon I shall be in the 
hands of my valet, and may then find 
opportunity to receive you.” 


A slight, contemptuous smile touched © 


the lips of the stranger. He stood look- 
ing down upon the angry man with an 
expression of indulgence such as one 
might show toward a wayward child, 
yet was there that in his bearing which 
caused the cooler heads to realize that 
he meant no trifling, and that Phillip 
was carrying the matter with too high 
a hand. 

“My business will not bide your time, 
Sir Phillip,’ he replied, in the same 
quiet tone. “I bring a message of most 
serious import from a lady.” 

At this the youth who had spoken be- 
fore sprang to his feet with a shout: 

“S’death!” he cried. “A message 
from a lady, the sly dog! And what 
will Violetta be about when she learns 
of this? Another victim for the incom- 
parable Phillip! And a country wench, 
I’ll be sworn, by the look of her mes- 
senger !” 

Some one caught him by the coat 
and pulled him abruptly down into his 
chair, for the stranger had rested one 
hand upon the table, and was glaring 
across it with an expression of ungov- 
ernable rage. A red spot burned be- 
neath the tan of each cheek, and one 
could see the rapid pulsing of the vein 
across his temple. For the space of a 
moment silence reigned throughout the 
room. 

All eyes were turned in their direc- 
tion as if awaiting the outcome of the 
scene, and even some of Phillip’s bra- 
vado fell from him as he watched the 
stranger’s face. Yet in that brief in- 


terval did the man gain possession of 
himself, only his voice was a bit un- 
steady when at length he spoke. 
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“The name of Lady Dorinda Gran- 
court,” he said, “is too high to be de- 
filed by such lips, else would I thrust 
your light words down your throat, that 
in the future you take more heed to the 
use of your tongue.” Then, turning as 
if he intended all argument should be 
at an end, he bade Phillip sternly to ac- 
company him, and together they strode 
to the other side of the room. There 
ensued a conversation of some length, 
throughout which the stranger held to 
his air of command, and whatever argu- 
ment he brought to bear, certain it was 
that each moment Sir Phillip’s submis- 
siveness increased. At last they seemed 
to reach a satisfactory ending, for again 
the stranger laid his hand upon the oth- 
er’s shoulder, this time in more friendly 
fashion. 

“Nay, save your thanks and your 
apologies, Sir Phillip,” he said, “and 
forgive me if I grant not an answer to 
your question. It is my whim to be un- 
known to you. We meet as farers on 
the great highway, whose paths join for 
a space and then diverge. When I 
leave you upon the road to Blackmore, 
safe journeying toward your bride, my 
destiny will take me far from here. Be 
ready at high noon, for, as I have re- 
minded you, the shortness of time 
brooks no delay.” 

A look of almost tragic sadness, 
which had been fighting to find expres- 
sion during the entire interview, now 
settled upon his countenance, as with a 
parting salute the stranger turned to the 
door and disappeared into the night. 

It was two hours past noon on the 
day following, when, irritated almost 
beyond endurance by a fruitless wait 
at the appointed meeting-place, the 
stranger mounted the stairs of Sir 
Phillip Blackmore’s lodgings, and, 
thrusting aside the protesting valet, 
strode into his presence. 

The lavish elegance of the room, 
with its furnishings of gold against a 
background of green brocade, forced 
itself upon his notice, and seemed a fit 
setting for the figure of its owner. He 
was reclining upon a couch in one cor- 
ner, wrapped in a gorgeous dressing- 
gown, and it needed but one glance 














from the stranger’s keen eyes to show 
him that the man was still under the 
influence of an overnight debauch. 

He came to a stand directly before 
the couch, and spoke in curt, sharp ac- 
cents, as if to penetrate the maze which 
seemed to enfold the other’s senses. 

“What means this folly, Phillip 
Blackmore? Two hours have I waited 
before the Gray Horse Inn. You 
should have been two hours on your 
journey, and I find you here. What 
does this mean?” 

Sir Phillip turned with sleepy inso- 
lence, and laughed indifferently in his 
face. 

“An it please you, mend your man- 
ners, sir,” he answered, with the ut- 
most good humor. “Had you had wits 
enough to spend your time within the 
tavern, where they serve most excel- 
lent wine, mayhap you’d be in fitter 
humor to talk to a gentleman.” 

“Gentleman!” the other exclaimed 
scornfully. “Have you wits enough 
left in that wine-soaked head of yours 
to know what means the word? Is it 
to accept the love of an innocent girl, 
and toss it about more lightly than you 
toss your dice? Is it to know that 
her whole future rests with you, and to 
lie thus idling here, false to the duty 
which God has put upon you, and to the 
name your father gave you?” 

Roused somewhat from his lethargy, 
Sir Phillip supported himself on one 
elbow, and stared at the speaker. 

“By Heaven! you go far, sir,” he 
said; “and, though there may be truth 
in your words, they are a thought too 
strong for my stomach. By what right 
do you come here within my very door 
and berate me thus?” 

“My right must remain mine own 
affair until I choose to make it yours. 
This much in explanation will I grant: 

the Lady Dorinda is very dear to me, 

' and I would fain see her happy ere I 
go my way. To London town I came 
with the determination to seek you out 
and carry you to Blackmore, for I be- 
lieved that in fulfilling her father’s wiil 
and becoming your wife lay her surest 
path.” His voice grew very tender, 
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and a wistful expression came into his 
eyes as he made an end of speaking: 
“Man, when so great a privilege is 
yours, why are you not in your place 
at her side?” 

“The reason you may seek here,” 
called a gay voice from behind, and, 
turning, the stranger saw the silken 
curtains had parted to admit the form 
of a girl. So enclouded was she in 
floating draperies of pink, that she 
looked a rose within a bower of green. 
Her yellow curls, which had been bent 
in a curtsy, were tossed aloft as she 
met his questioning look with one of 
bold defiance. “Phil does not go to 
Blackmore because I will not give him 
leave.” 

For a moment there was silence in 
the room, and when he spoke again a 
new sternness had come into the 
stranger’s voice. 

“And who are you, madame,” he 
asked, “that you should direct Sir 
Phillip’s goings ?” 

“Yesterday,” she answered pertly, 
with a mocking laugh, “I was Mlle. 
Violetta of His Majesty’s Players—to- 
day you do well to ‘madame’ me, but 
you go not far enough; you must ‘my 
lady’ me, also, for, between the dancing 
and the dawn, a priest with book and 
bell, and scant candle-light in sooth, tied 
the knot as tight as it could be tied, 
which made me Lady Blackmore.” 

Again the silence fell—this time so 
deep and brooding under the stranger’s 
mood that Sir Phillip stirred uneasily 
upon his couch, and the smile died from 
the girl’s painted lips. Yet when it was 
broken, instead_of the burst of passion 
for which they looked, a note of relief 
thrilled his voice, as he turned to Sir 
Phillip with the question: 

“Is this lady, then, your wife?” 

Poltroon though he had proven him- 
self in all else, under the steady gaze 
of the girl’s blue eyes Sir Phillip 
showed no hesitancy in acknowledging 
her position, and, as the affirmation left 
his lips, the stranger turned and strode 
across the room, as though the world . 
now held for him but one necessity— 
to be upon his way. 

At the door he paused, and with his 
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hand upon the latch looked back across 
his shoulder. 

“There remains no time for words,’ 
he said, “but in a short space you shall 
hear from me again.” Then, seeing the 
look of consternation which crossed the 
weak but handsome face among the 
cushions, an indulgent smile broke 
through the severity of his expression. 
“In kindness, Phil; in kindness, my 
lad,” he cried, “since you have given me 
my heart’s desire,” and he was gone. 


, 


The gold and crimson of sunset died 
away, and the grays of twilight deep- 
ened to the velvet darkness of summer 
night. Within the little chapel at 
Blackmore a group of people sat gath- 
ered close together, as though for mu- 
tual support and company, while the 
great bell in the tower tolled the hours 
away. Since the sun’s last rays had 
fallen upon the quaint procession cross- 
ing the paved courtyard, each moment 
had seemed to crawl its way into eter- 
nity with sluggish pace; yet, as hour 
after hour brought its added note in 
the bell’s deep tone, they fain would 
have lain hands on time, to check its 
course. 

The Lady Dorinda, true to her 
promise, had summoned from _ the 
neighboring estates such friends of 
her ancient house as she desired to 
be present at her marriage, and with 
the priest and magistrate had repaired 
to the appointed place, there to await 
the coming of her betrothed. If the 
soft pallor of her cheek and the drawn 
oval of her face under its bridal-veil 
told their story of a struggle waged 
within, there were no other traces visi- 
ble beneath the stately composure of her 
manner. Rejected, forsaken, she might 
be, but the pride of her race forbade 
her noticing the pitying glances of 
those about her, as it had upheld her 
in following jher father’s will against 
the dictates of her own heart. 

One by one the candles upon the al- 
tar burned low, gutted, and went out. 
Little by little the shadows crept for- 
ward and flung themselves like spectral 
cloaks over floor and wall and carved 
rafters. Still the Lady Dorinda sat 
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motionless, head proudly poised, lis- 
tening to hear the promised hoof- 
beats above the hum of insects and the 
nightbird’s call. 

At length a whisper ran from lip to 
lip among the silent watchers; they 
stirred uneasily as when a breeze rustles 
the ivy leaves upon the castle wall, then 
disappointed silence reigned again. 

Some one in hushed accents inquired 
the hour, and the magistrate’s deep 
voice echoed hollow from walls and 
rafters as he answered with grim final- 
ity: “It lacks but five minutes to the 
appointed time.” 

At this the Lady Dorinda rose and 
paced slowly forward to the chancel 
steps. Upon her delicate, upturned 
face there rested a look of awed ex- 
pectancy, as though her soul feared, yet 
believed in the fulfilment of her lover’s 
vow. Calm and white she stood, one 
hand laid lightly on the altar-rail, until 
there broke upon the listening ear the 
faint jar and rumble which preceded 
the bell’s first stroke. 

Then she turned, and bravely facing 
them, spoke in a voice firm and clear. 

“My friends,” she said, “I call on you 
to- witness that I am _ here, ready 
(i 

She ceased—from without came the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs, a shout, hurry- 
ing footsteps; then the chapel door 
burst open. A man with riding-cloak 
drawn close about his face, strode up 
the aisle and caught her hand in his. 

“We are ready,” he said, addressing 
the priest in a low voice. 

Another candle gutted and went out, 
and the first stroke of the hour tolled. 

As if startled by the sound, the girl 
looked quickly up into his face, then 
swayed a little, and hung back. 

But he flung his arm about, her, and 
with the whispered words, “Have 
faith,’ drew her forward until they 
knelt before the altar. And there, amid 
the solemn vibrations of the bell, the 
priest pronounced them man and wife. 

Then it was that flinging back his 
cloak, his young wife still within the 
hollow of his arm, the stranger turned 
and faced the company. Proud and 
erect he stood, his hand upraised with 
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There on the silken cushions he laid her down, and with his arms about her, knelt waiting. 


such commanding gesture, that their 
startled murmurs, as they realized ’twas 
not Phillip stood before them, died 
away. 

“My lords and gentlemen, and you, 
Sir Thomas Alvin, magistrate,” he 
said, “Phillip Blackmore two days ago 
was wed unto a maid of London town. 
Why I am here to take his place I 
would make plain to you, and of my 
words most ample proof lies ready to 
your questioning. Near a score of 
years ago there went forth from among 
you a lad, rash and impulsive, to seek 
for greater freedom beyond his father’s 
lands. Of a truth, his life was many 
times in danger, but by God’s mercy he 
was spared to cool his rashness and to 
curb his impulse. Fate, if such, my 
lords, you term it, brought him at last 
unto his father’s. home again, where, 
finding a great injustice was being 
wrought upon his father’s ward, he 
tried to right the wrong ere he re- 
turned unknown into those foreign 
lands.” He looked down with a tender 


smile upon the dark curls ‘which rested 
on his shoulder. 
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“But Phillip has a wife, my lords,” he 
said, “and, since there stands none other 
in my way, I come to-night to claim my 
title and my bride—for I am Anthony 
Blackmore.” 

They crowded forward, each eager 
to offer greeting—but the maid at his 
side, who had borne with bravery so 
much of sadness and suspense, found 
such great joy beyond her strength. 
He caught her as she swayed, lifted 
her, and bore her slight form across the 
courtyard and into the great hall of the 
castle. 

There on the silken cushions he laid 
her down, and with his arms about her, 
knelt waiting. At last she stirred, 
opened her dusky eyes, and, raising two 
white hands, enframed his face between 
them. 

“You have come back to me, Sir 
William,” she breathed, with a lovely 
smile. 

“Nay, sweetheart, not Sir William, 
but Anthony,” he said. 

And she answered him: 

“William or Anthony, what matter, 
since tis you?” 
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THEGIRL WITH THE 
CINDERELLA FOOT 





AUGUSTA PRESCOTT 


HOW THE WOMAN WITH BIG, AWKWARD FEET CAN TRANSFORM 
THEM INTO PRETTY, GRACEFUL ONES 


 gireigpec is harvest-time for the 
girl with the Cinderella feet. 

Dress skirts are short, pastimes 
are numerous, and the lightly tripping 
feet of the summer maiden are in evi- 
dence. 

But to the woman with big, ill-shaped 
feet the conquests of summer become 
a torture. Her feet are large, and she 
knows it; her skirts hang disagreeably 
over them, and no one is as painfully 
aware of it as she; she is awkward and 
ill at ease; and-the worst of it all is the 
apparent hopelessness of it. How can 
big feet be made to look little! 

To alter the size of the feet may 
seem impracticable. Yet the student 
will inform you that a great deal can 
be done. The feet may be made pretty 
in shape, and they can be actually al- 
tered in size. in many cases smaller 
shoes can be worn, and the feet will 
feel more comfortable than in the old 
shoes. 

Big feet, drawing a size 7—and 
many a summer girl has a foot that 
calls for a 7 shoe, and more—can be 
reduced from their swollen estate and 
made little. And many a foot which 
is ugly as to appearance, being wide 
and flat, can be made shapely simply 
by care and the putting on of pretty 
shoes. 


The feet exert a much more im- 
portant influence upon a woman’s ap- 
pearance than even she is aware. If a 
woman is awkward, it is, nine times out 
of ten, because her feet are ill at ease. 
If she walks badly it is because her 
heels are either too high or too low. If 
she stands ill, if she enters a room un- 
easily, or if she sits wrong, it is more 
than likely that the fault can be tracked 
right down to her feet. 

There are those who claim that 
wrinkles come from feet that ache; and 
it is very likely that they do. The 
nerves of the feet and of the face are 
very closely allied, and, when the feet 
begin to be painful, there is very quick- 
ly a drawn look around the mouth. 

The summer maiden may not have 
time, at this late day, to begin all over 
again in the selection and construction 
of her footwear. But she will be glad, 
now, to learn of some things which 
may make the feet look little, even 
though the footwear may be not all it 
should be. 

To make the feet look small they 
should never be placed side by side. 
In seating herself, a woman should 
draw back her right foot until the back 
of her leg rests against the chair. All 
her weight is upon her right foot. She 
should now bend the right knee grad- 


































ually, and so sink into her chair. She 
seats herself gracefully, and with very 
little exertion. 

When seated, a woman should never 
try to hide her feet. This calls atten- 
tion to them. The skirt will fall in 
graceful folds upon the floor, but the 
tip of the shoe should be allowed to pro- 
trude. This is much more graceful 
than hiding the feet behind the skirt. 

To make the feet look smaller, the 
shoes should be exactly the color of 
the gown, though 
not of the same 
material. Glossy 
leather makes the 
foot look smaller 
than dull leather, 
and the low vamp 
always has a di- 
minishing 
effect upon the 
size of the foot. 

If the summer 
girl is going to in- 
vest in just one 
more pair of 
shoes, and if she 
desires to get 
those that will 
make her feet 
look small, she 
can select a boot 
with a rather 
high, straight 
heel; its vamp 
should be low, 
and the shape of 
the boot should 
be rather long 
and narrow, no 
egg what the size of the shoe may 

e. 

The stockings play a very important 
part in the comfort and appearance of 
the feet. They should match the shoes 
so that it is difficult to tell where one 
begins and the other leaves off, and they 
should be long enough for the feet. 
They should be as thin as one can af- 
ford, and they should be worn as rights 
and lefts. This simple device will save 
many a headache proceeding from the 
feet. Stockings that have become 


mixed will never fit the feet as well 
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SEAT YOURSELF WITH THE RIGHT LEG DRAWN SNUGLY 
AGAINST THE CHAIR AS A BODY BALANCE 
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again as those that have been rigidly 
preserved as rights and lefts. 

That the feet do exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon the appearance of the 
woman no observing person can dis- 
pute. The woman who stands awk- 
wardly will confess to you that her feet 
are out of sorts. And at this season of 
the year there are few pairs of feet that 
are not out of sorts in some way. They 
ache and have that tired feeling, and 
they dominate the muscles, and even the 
nerves and the 
spirits, in a most 
surprising way. 

A woman went 
to her physician 
with a rheumatic 
complaint of the 
lower limbs. “It 
is your feet,” said 
the doctor; “they 
are out of condi- 
tion and swollen, 
and you have 
cramped them 
into your ordi- 
nary pair of 
shoes. Buy a 
large pair of 
shoes—no matter 
what size, so long 
as they fit—and 
wear them a few 
days. At night 
let your feet be- 
come warm in 
water as hot as 
possible ; then rub 
them with skin 
food, and sleep in 
In a few days your 








knitted slippers. 
feet will be well.” 

A woman who stands badly would 
do well to treat her feet in this fash- 
ion. Meanwhile she can practise stand- 
ing better. She should rest her weight 
squarely upon both feet so that there is 
no strain; and she ought, when sitting, 
to change the position of her feet, so 
that the same muscles will not become 
cramped. She should rest her tired 
feet upon a pillow. 

Sitting with the feet higher than the 
head rests the nerves wonderfully. A 
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man does it when he wants to think, 
little knowing that there is a scientific 
reason for his relaxation. And the 
tired-out woman can recuperate won- 
derfully by the very simple trick of sit- 
ting down and putting her feet above 
her head. The strain is taken off the 
muscles, the congested condition is re- 
lieved, and the body rests almost as it 
rests during sleep. 

Summer-time is supposed to be the 
season of high health, but there are 
those who never feel well in hot weath- 
er. They suffer from a feeling of gen- 
eral discomfort which they cannot ex- 
plain, however real it may be. 

Very often it is just the feet that are 
at fault, and by easing them up a little 
the feeling of discomfort disappears. 
Taking off the shoes and stockings part 
of the day so that the feet can breathe 
is the best of all cures for the curious, 
overwrought feeling which afflicts one 
in the dog-days. And the putting on of 
fresh shoes and stockings in the middle 
of the day will do a great deal of good. 

If a woman is a business woman, her 
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best plan is that of alternating her 
shoes. She should have no less than 
six pairs, and she should make sure of 
wearing them in correct routine, so that 
each pair of shoes gets its regular 
amount of wear. The philosophy of 
this is that the pressure comes each day 
upon a different part of the foot, and 
the shoe which pinches the instep to- 
day can be set aside for one which is 
more comfortable to-morrow. It costs 
no more to have a number of pairs of 
shoes, and it certainly makes a woman 
much livelier and younger. 

Keeping the shoes in good repair 
will make the feet look smaller. Big 
shoes—however big they may be—that 
are fitted out with neat new lacings, and 
polished as to both heel and toe, will 
look much nattier than the shoe that is 
ill-laced and worse polished. 

Big, flappy bows make the foot look 
big; run-over heels give a rolling ap- 
pearance to the-foot ; stockings that sag 
make the ankle look awkward; and 
shoes that do not fit have a way of ma- 
king the foot look shapeless. It is the 
same with the shoe as with the glove. 
It should be new and neat, and it ‘should 
fit each small outline if it is going to 
look well. ° 

The summer girl whose feet are too 
big or too awkward should practise a 
correct step. This is the rather long 
step, with the foot coming down very 
lightly, heel first. One sees it upon the 
stage. The step is at least the length 
of the foot, and the sole of the foot 
comes down almost flat, except that the 
heel may, upon close inspection, be seen 
to strike slightly ahead of the toe. The 
foot turns out very slightly, not with 
the exaggerated turn-out toe, but just 
sufficiently to give the body a grace- 
ful swing. 

The main thing, in stepping well, is 
to take a long step, to bring down the 
foot lightly, though squarely; and to 
train both feet to step alike. The 


trouble is that one is apt to favor one’s 
poor foot, and the result is a halting 
walk, or a mincing one. 

The trick of throwing up the chin 
has a very perceptible effect upon one’s 
walk. 


The balance of the body is 
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is a dancing step. 
One takes the waltz 
positions with the 
feet, and pirouettes 
about for a full min- 
ute, or until out of 
breath. 

These exer- 
cises will keep the 
feet and the calves 
of the legs from 
cramping. If the 
ankles are weak, 
they can _ be 
strengthened by lift- 
ing a small weight 
upon the tip of the 
toe. 

There are people 
who suffer from 
cold feet all winter, 
and most of the 
summer, and for 
these there is noth- 





THIS WILL STRENGTHEN ANKLES THAT ARE WEAK AND THAT TURN 


thrown backward a little, and a woman 
steps more easily and more gracefully 
for carrying the tip of her chin high. 
If the chin be buried in the neck, the 
tendency is toward a heavy, stolid walk. 
It is only necessary to walk across a 
bare floor once or twice to convince 
yourself of this fact. 

The foot and leg exercises are of the 
utmost importance to the woman who 
wants to walk well. To practise them 
it is necessary to put on a very soft- 
soled shoe, and to loosen the clothing. 
The “foot and leg exercises,” as they 
are called, are three in number. 

The first is very simple. It is the 
swinging exercise. With one hand 
upon something to steady herself, the 
patient stands erect, swinging first one 
foot and then the other. It is not nec- 
essary to swing high. 

The second exercise is a little more 
difficult. The foot is lifted until it rests 
squarely upon a chair or low table. It 
is lowered, and the other foot is lifted 
in the same manner. It is merely a 
high-stepping exercise. 

The third of the foot-exercises is 
practised now in every gymnasium, It 


\ 


ing the equal of hot 
sea-sand. The sand 
should be shoveled from the beach and 
loaded into a flannel bag, which is en- 
cased in another, to keep the sand from 
sifting out. The bag is then heated in 
the oven, and is placed under the feet. 
Its great comfort can be described only 
by those who have experienced it. 

When there is something actually 
wrong with the feet—and this means 
corns and bunions—the condition can 
be improved by resting the feet. Ta- 
king off the shoes and stockings will al- 
ways help. And the wearing of very 
comfortable footwear will also assist. 
It may not be necessary to encase the 
feet permanently in shoes three or four 
sizes too big. But for a little while it 
will do them good to be pampered. 
Soaking in hot water, a course of sand- 
papering and vaseline, a little luxury 
in the way of thin stockings, and sev- 
eral pairs of shoes to alternate, will gen- 
erally do the work. 

There are, apparently, big-footed 
women whose feet look big simply be- 
cause they wear big, flat shoes. And 
they will tell you that it is a necessity 
to do so. Asa matter of fact, thenatu- 
ral foot is very far from flat. It is a 
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very complex member of the human 
body, and it is fitted out with <wo 
arches, both of which should be con- 
sulted in the selection of a shoe. 

The arch upon the sole of the foot is 
a very pronounced one, and flat shoes 
will break it down, while the arch over 
the top of the foot requires quite a high 
heel, and a shape that conforms to the 
instep. If one were going to walk bare- 
footed upon soft grass it would be dif- 
ferent. But the hard city pavement 
calls for something to support the foot 
artificially, and this is found in the me- 
dium high heel. 

In the hot days of summer, the very 
stockings one wears seem to rub upon 
the feet, and to cool them is as impor- 
tant as to ease them. Stockings can be 
made more comfortable by hanging 
them overnight in the window. The 
breeze cools the fiber of which they 
are made. If heel or toe seems rough, 


Answers to Correspondents 


What will make a thin girl fat? I notice a 
great deal of advice to fat women, but very little 
to thin ones. Is there anything in the world that 
will fatten up a girl who has always been ex- 
ceedingly thin? MAuDE S. 


This is a very difficult situation with which to 


deal. The thin girl has so much against her. 
She is nervous, and her food does not turn to 
material to cover the nerves. If the thin girl 


will eat what she craves, and all she wants of it, 
she will grow fatter. She should drink some 
good, warm drink before going to bed, and she 
ought to eat a little in between meals. Good 
bread and butter will help her; so will cocoa; as 
for chocolate, candy, and good maple sweets, they 
are most excellent for her stomach. I am go- 
ing, in addition, to send you the formula for bust- 
development which has made many a thin girl fat. 


Can you do anything for my hands? They are 
so ugly that I keep them hidden. Until I was 
thirty I had lovely hands, but they are now all 
veins, and very disagreeable to look at. I am 
sure a word would be much appreciated by many 
that are in the same predicament as myself. 

HENRIETTA Y. 

The trouble is that you have let your hands 
grow old. The hands begin to get old at the 
age of thirty. By forty a great change has 
come over them. The fiesh is shrunken and the 
veins have come up. You can make them young 
again by soaking them every night in warm olive- 
oil. Then massage them a few minutes. In the 
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the stockings can be turned wrong- 
side out and rubbed with a bit of soap. 
This keeps them from roughening the 
lining of the shoe. And the stocking 
that is not comfortable then should be 
thrown aside as a misfit. The wear- 
ing of it will permanently injure the 
foot: 

To have small feet is a feminine am- 
bition. But it cannot be accomplished 
by squeezing the feet into shoes that 
are too small. The shoes should be 
large enough to be comfortable. And, 
after the comfortable shoe is obtained, 
the foot can be treated until it is nor- 
mal. By this process the size of the 
foot will actually diminish, until one can 
wear shoes that are several sizes small- 
er without interfering with the com- 
fort of the foot. A foot that is well 
will set comfortably in a shoe that is 
much smaller than could be worn if the 
foot or its nerves were sick. 


morning wash them in hot water and rub in a 

skin food, the formula for which I will send you. 
Is there anything that can be done for in- 

somnia? I am troubled with it so that I cannot 

sleep more than one or two nights a week. If 

you can help me I will appreciate it. I am very 

flat in the chest and would like a developer. 

RS. 

I am sending you a formula which is for bust 
development. Your druggist can put it up for 
you. About your insomnia, it is possible that 
you do not need much sleep. Stay up until 
eleven o’clock every night for a week. Then get up 
at six. This will give you seven long hours’ sleep. 
Try this and report progress. There are many 
women who cannot sleep the usual night of 
nine hours, from ten until seven, 

Your hints are always so kindly that I want 
to ask you to suggest something for me, for old 
age. I am only fifty-five, yet I feel sixty. My 
hair is rough, my figure is poor, and I have a 
withered complexion and a double chin. 

AUNT LIZZIE. 

The trouble is that you have let yourself go 
down. Begin by wanting to be better looking. 
Brush your hair and use the tonic, recipe for 
which I am mailing you. I want you, also, to 
massage your skin every night with the skin 
food, which you can prepare from the formula 
I am sending you. As for your skin, you must 
slap it twenty times night and morning, first 
with one hand and then with the other. 


NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions relating to beauty. 


Women who want to improve their looks may address her. 


She will give advice upon matters of physical 


culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope for a reply. 


Your name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. 
Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 


ddress: ‘‘Mrs. 


























ID you ever notice that there isn’t 
as much room now as there used 
to be, ten years or so ago? No 

matter where you live, in Boston, New 

York, Philadelphia, or Chicago, in the 

South or in the West, in the country 

or in the city, you must be aware of 

the fact that there isn’t as much breath- 
ing space for the individual as our fa- 
thers enjoyed before us. If you visit 
the Barge Office in New York you will 
understand why. Every day in the year 
one or more ship-loads of immigrants— 
men, women, and children—are landed 
there. With each successive day the 
crowd of newcomers increases in size. 
They all are going to find homes some- 
where in the United States. Also, in 
spite of the fact that we have recently 
been warned against race suicide, the 
tendency of the human race is to multi- 
ply, especially in a country like this. 
Statistics are almost always tiresome, 
and generally unconvincing—but in 
round numbers the population of the 
country is ninety millions at present; 
within fifty years, in all human likeli- 
hood, there will be two hundred million 
human beings in the United. States. 

Where are we all going to find room 

to turn round in those days? And how 

are we all going to live? 


N next month’s Smiru’s you will find 
an answer to this question. Few 


people are aware of the fact that 
at the present time Uncle Sam is at 
work on a job so large as to make the 
Panama Canal look insignificant along- 





side of it. This is the reclamation of 
all the desert and waste land in the 
West and Southwest. The work is be- 
ing pushed on with all the resources at 
the command of the richest government 
in the world. When it is completed it 
will be the most striking, and at the 
same time the most useful and practical, 
thing ever accomplished by any people. 
It will mean the opening of hundreds 
of millions of acres of fertile land, tracts 
larger than any European country, as 
a home for the fresh millions who are 
arriving here. It will mean a perma- 
nent increase to the wealth of the world, 
and benefit indirectly every American. 
In Idaho, in Wyoming, Arizona, and 
New Mexico the work is going on at 
forced speed. Bridges are being built, 
aqueducts and dams constructed, irri- 
gation ditches are pushed farther and 
farther into the desert. This reclama- 
tion work, which employs a whole army 
of men, commanded by thousands of 
engineers, will be shown to you in a 
remarkable series of pictures in SMITH’s 
for September. 
@Aa. 


EXT month’s Smitu’s will contain 

a complete novelette by Charles 

Clark Munn. This is the first 

time that Mr. Munn, whose _ books, 
“Uncle Terry,” ‘“Rockhaven,” and 
“The Girl From Tim’s Place,” have 
sold in the hundreds of thousands, has 
ever contributed anything of any length 
to any magazine. “Lorena of the 
Cape,” his new story, has all the charm 
and heart interest of his other work. 
Hitherto it was only possible to get a 
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novel by Mr. Munn in regular $1.50 
form. 
@a. 


ETERS: Detective” is the name 
of a story by Eden Phillpotts in 
next month’s issue. It is the tale 

of a boy who admired the great. de- 
tective, Sherlock Holmes, and tried to 
pattern his life after him. In its humor 
and its sympathy with the nature of boys 
it is inimitable and indescribable. A fit 
companion story is “The Bedevilment 
of Cheerful Charles,” by Holman F. 
Day. This is a funny story of witch- 
craft and. demonology as studied and 
practised in a down-East village of -the 
present day. 
@a. 


N the September number, also, is a 
vitally interesting article on “The 
Lumber Trust,” by S. C. Hutchins. 

It took several months of careful inves- 
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tigation to get together the information 
on which this article is based. That a 
few people have acquired joint control 
of almost all the available lumber in 
America will be a new fact for the ma- 
jority of our readers, and an important 
one. The article as written by Mr. 
Hutchins is a fact-story, a great deal 
more interesting than nine-tenths of the 
fiction written at the present time. 


@a. 


E want to call your attention to 

a new departure in the present 

number of the magazine. In 

this issue we have offered you, in story 

form, “The Road To Yesterday,” one 

of the successful plays of the year. We 

have planned to present other plays to 

you in the same way. We wish that 

you would write to us and tell us what 

you think of the plan. It is a feature 
that no magazine has ever possessed. 
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Follow Us; 


For 
This Business 


Will Raise Us All 


—Shakespeare. 





Thousands of men al// over the world point to this mark as the beginning of 

their success. Will you follow them? It’s easy. All you have to do is to 

mark the coupon opposite the occupation you like best, then mail it to the 

International Correspondence Schools, who in turn will show you how you, 

too, can be raised from your present position to one that will not only command 
big pay but the respect of the world. 


There’s not a single obstacle in the way. It doesn’t matter who you are or what 
your circumstances. If you can read and write, the International Correspondence 
Schocls have an easy way to help you. 


Neither does it matter what your present occupation is or where you live. The I.C.S. 
can reach+you as easily as if you were next door to them. 


Therefore, if you are interested enough to learn how the I. C.S. can help you 
to qualify for a better position, bigger salary and success— im your spare time— without 
leaving home or your present position, mark and mail the coupon to-day. You'll surely 
do this if you consider your future worth the 
cost of a two cent stamp. 


There's no charge for this advice. international Correspondence Schools 
The long line of successful I. C. S. men Piene explain wheat further oMigation on 
was increased during April by 427, as shown Fe ra ed AE ei elas Tn 
by this number of unsolicited letters the eetbecpee — 
I. C. S. received telling of salaries increased Stensgregtor | ina Lakamansel 
and promotions received through I. C. S. Show Card Writer J Mechan- Engineer 
training. Many of these men when they 
started could barely read and write. 
Surely, then, the I. C. §. can help YOU. 


Window Trimmer Statlenry Engineer 
r 
Here is the coupon—it’s ready. 


Are You? 





Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Arch. Draughtsman 
Chemist Arehiteet 
Textile Mill Supt. Struetural Engineer §- 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 





















Name 








Street and No, 
City 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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MENNENS 


PALCUM 


POWDER 


TOILET. 


*YOU’RE SAFE” 
in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Taicum 
TOILET POWDER 
protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and 

uarantee of purity. 


a 

Delightful after shaving. 

Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
ri 


SAMPLE FREE 

G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets, 















JUST PUBLISHED I 


At the 
Court 

of the 
Maharaja 


VP THE COURT 


HE MAHARAJA 


' 
' 
t 
V2 
E 
ij 
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By 
LouIs 
TRACY 





Mr. Tracy has written many excellent novels, all 
of which are worthy of the highest praise and well 
deserve their popularity, but in the latest book by 
Mr. Tracy to make its appearance in this country 
—“AT THE COURT OF THE MAHARAJA”—he has 
given us a volume that is, without exaggeration, a 
masterpiece. There is a wealth of action of the 
most strenuous kind and it deals in a very attractive 
manner with a theme that has been but little exploited. 


12mo, Cloth Retail, $1.25 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Publishers’ Agents, NEW YORK CITY 











I permanently 
remove superfluous ¥ 
hair. My FREE *¥ 
sample proves it. 


We want to give to every woman afflicted with a disfiguring 
growth, a liberal sample of this depilatory, CHARMENE 
is a most delightful toilet preparation which absolutely 
removes every vestige of hair from the face, neck or arms. 
It is guaranteed to permanently destroy the root forever. 

CHARMENE contains no caustics and will not injure the 
most delicate skin. It softens, whitens and beautifies the 
skin and may be used even though no hairs are present. 
Its dainty cosmetic effect is soothing and grateful. 

When we send the sample package free, we will also send 
our handsome book on “Beauty Advice,’’ with complexion 
hints and advice on other CHARMENE preparations, 
Massage Eu Cream, Face Powder and Hairluxe. 

Write today—NOW—for the free sample and book. It 
will prove well worth while. A 














A Book Wanted by Every American 










THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 











\ TUE CHARMENE CHEMICAL ©0O., 
{ 21 Huron Rd., CLEVELAND, O. 
S\uue ad 














WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write us today. 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, 
we will teach you the Real Estate business by mail; 
appoint you our Special Representative in your town; 
7 start youin a profitable business of your own, and 
help you make hig money at once. 

Unusual opportunity for men with- 

out capital to become independent 

for life. Valuable BookA124 and full 

particulars Free. Write today. 
Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. Phelps Bidg., Seranton, Pa. 
Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago, Hl. Delgar Bidg., Oakland, Calif. 











The greatest collection of ‘stories 
and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever published together in 
one book—-stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his 
ultimate triumph. ‘These are all 
authoritative and throw a flood of 
light upon Lincoln’s character as a 
man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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Shaving soreness is usually due to a combination of stiff, heavy beard, 
and an over-sensitive skin, The scraping of the razor, together with 
the rubbing in of soap, irritates the skin and makes it sore, often pro- 
ducing razor-rash. Lotions and similar preparations may give more or 
lesstemporary relief, but cannot either cure or prevent shaving soreness. 


No Shaving - 


soreness 


“ 








Next time you visit the barber, have a massage with 


Pompeian MassageCream 


after shaving; cleanses the pores of all irritating particles of soap, and 
furthermore, gradually strengthens the skin so that it is soon able to 
bear frequent shaving without discomfort. Pompeian Massage will, 
furthermore, take out wrinkles and blackheads, and put the skin ina 
healthy, ruddy, supple condition. 


If you shave yourself or wish to massage yourself, you can get Pompeian Massage Cream of your druggist 
for home use. But do not allow either barber or druggist to substitute an imitation. No imitation has the 
qualities of the aged and many of the imitations are actually harmful. Pompeian cannot 

ossibly injure the most delicate skin and contains no grease. Look for the trade mark 
abel on the bottle and be sure *‘Pompeian” is there, and not some other word similar in 
appearance or pronunciation, 
Your wife or sister will be glad to have ajar of Pompeian Massage 
Cream in the house. Most women to-day recognize the value of this 




















preparation in maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin. It contains no : 
grease and makes the use of face powders unnecessary. ao "Masvage 
. A high- 

SAMPLE MAILED FREE grade toilet arti- 

Send your name to-day—we also send cle, healihg and 

a complete book on Facial Massage. oot “hight pa 

Regular size jars sent by mail where dealer will not supply. fumed. It is for 
Price 50c. and $1.00 a jar. sale by — 

everywhere, 

POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY age. a cake; box 

14 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. of 3 cakes, Goc. 
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Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. | 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottl: 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
serled wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 271 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mount Birds 


ou by mail Wy ey oer: all 
Finds 0 of Bi Bir 8s Asimals, Game Heads, etc. 
tan skins an rugs. fe your ¢ own taxi- 
a Gormist. gt eae sh. with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling fe 
mens and mounting for others, Easily, 
learned in spare time, by men and women. ghee 
sora ts Aes thousands of students. If interested 
write ey for talogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
TREE Y w ITE’ TO a ~¥Y N.W. School of Taxt- 
dermy, Ine. D Stree treet, Omaha, Neb. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright. eperkling. beautiful. For brilli 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzsle. experts. “One twentieth the expense. 
t free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. co. 
Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 

of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 

likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 
over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic 
touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. 
Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the 
other. The “Little Doctor’? makes a very lovable 
heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for 
falling in love with her. The book reviewer’s task 
would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with 
such wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of 
the Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediatly take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in 
America, 

PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 































renewtte MOtON Pictures 


Wo for farnish EOcmplete Outhite yucite wi 

P etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songsillustrated. One man can doit. 
As in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school pousess lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? it's as easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. jogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 00. 466 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing to watch but results. Composed of 
two cerates which’ applied by a few 

cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus “the hair never reap- 
pears. Contained in collapsible tubes. . Price $2.00; guar- 
anteed. Sample large enough for any mild 
case 50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 98, DETROIT, MICH. 
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In twenty to thirty minutes. Send 





the general public for twenty years 
sufficient to recommend it to others. 








DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 
RELIEVES ALL FORMS OF 


HEADAGHE ano NEURALGIA 


a postal today for trial box. We send it without cost. 
Megrimine has been used so extensively for painful nervous troubles by hospitals, sanitariums, and 
that it now is a standard remedy in the home. A trial is 
Ask any druggist or address 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 333 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Without Medicine 


A Dollar’s Worth of the Great Michigan 
External Cure for Rheumatism 
Will Be Sent to Every 
Sufferer who Writes for 
It at Once to 
TRY FREE 


SEND NO MONEY—ONLY YOUR NAME 


We know that Magic Foot Drafts are curing 
Rheumatism in almost every form and stage—cur- 
ing old chronic cases of 30 and 40 years’ standing 
after doctors’ prescriptions, mineral baths and 
medicines had failed. No matter what you have 
tried, or how long you have suffered, our faith is 
strong that this new externdl remedy will cure you 


sound and wellof Rheumatism. You are welcome 






to try the remedy at our expense—we want to send 
you the proof. You don’t have to take our word 
for anything. Simply ask for it—Try it—Prove 
for yourself how it can cure you. We will send 
to you by mail prepaid a $1.00 pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts free to try in your own home and trust you 
to send us one dollar when you get relief—not a 
cent do you pay us unless you are relieved. This 
remedy is curing thousands and we are pretty sure 
it will cure you. Surely you must try it while we 
offer to send you the cure merely for the asking. 
Send your name and full address to-day to Magic 
Foot Draft Company, 836 F Oliver Building, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 


Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 






SS In compounding an incomplete 
KS mixture was acoklentally spilled 
SS on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
sais ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


‘*MODENE?? 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 
Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palin fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re- 









tails at $1. Postpaid for 50c, 2 for 90c, to in- 
troduce our Mexican hats and drawnwork. 
Same hat, plain, 40c; both for 75c. Large, 
medium and small sizes. Fine for fishing, 
outings and gardening. Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros FREE. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., 
Dept. CHS, MESILLA PARK, N. M. 


Larges! Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in World 


A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any. one NAMING ‘THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 


Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 


maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 


help keep this section clean and 


profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.00 a line, 


which includes THE POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines, making 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 


tising medium on the market. 


Next issue closes July 6th. 


Address 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 














BE—YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
protits. Everything furnished. rite 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
ere. Address T. S. Krueger 

‘0., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

PROMINENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 
salesman in every community to han- 
dle high grade stocks and bonds on 
commission. Excellent opportunities 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
80 Wall St., New York. 

MEN AND BOYS TO_ LEARN 
PLUMBING, Pramerine, Plastering 
and Electrical Trades. Positions se- 
cured. Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade 
Schools, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

72 WEEKLY a J made fitung 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. _ No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

LADY Secretaries Wanted—Organ- 
ize Grocery and Soap clubs. Easy work. 
Big Earnings, no investment. Postal 
brings catalogue ard special offer 3. 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
}: TEACHERS: Experienced men for 
good positions in leading public and 
pie e institutions; salaries $%600- 
2500; also business and technical 
openings. Ask for free list. Hap- 
goods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


PURIFICO CURES CANCER, Tu- 
mor, and all blood diseases. All 
the proof you want. If you are in- 
terested in securing the exclusive 
agency for your territory, we have 
&@ proposition that will be a money- 
maker for you. Purifico Mfg. Co., 
Agency Dept., Ashville, N. Y. 














Tell the substitutor: 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- 
— and Fountain pens. Write 
‘0 





r Catalogue and Agents’ discount, | 


J. X. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 
607 Thames Building, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED in every community. 
Salesmen to sell our tamous York State 
grown trees, plants,etc. Exceptional 
opportunities to good men. The Eagle 





urseries, Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1879. | 





AGENTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
Here’s your opportunity. New house- 
hold article; $6 daily easily made; sells 
everywhere. Investigate. Begin at 
once; you can’t lose. Information Free. 
Dexter uuly Co., Dept. A, Caxton 
Building, Chicago. 


WORTH READING, American Se- 
curities on stocks and mining invest- 
ments. If you would be successful 
read its articles; they lead to good 
and keep you from bad investments. 
Mailed six months free on request. 
American Securities, Dept. 67, 32 
Broadway, New York. 


¥OU can earn good income repre- 
senting us. Students, teachers, minis- 
ters and others are successful. Liberal 
compensation. Particulars mailed, 
Standard Realty & Investment Co., 
82-90 Beaver Street, New York. 


























HANDSOME album containing pho- 
tographic views and full particulars 
of our 400 acre orchard in the famous 
Ozark fruit belt, Oregon Co., Mo., 
mailed free upon application. $2.50 

er month for 20 months secures you & 

100 share of our stock. Guaranteed 
dividends pay one-half of it. We also 
sell 5 and 10 acre tracts on $5.00 
monthly instalments. Bank refer- 
ences. Ozark Development Co., Dept. 
“S,”’ 412 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Ia 

SUCCESSFU1L, INVESTMEN'1S.— 
The Investment Herald, a_ bright 
monthly magazine published for those 
interested in making money, will be 
sent Six Months Free upon request. 





| It points out the way to success, giving 


information that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to its readers. A. L. 


| Wisner & Co., Publishers, 80 Wall 


Street, New York, Department H. 


THE POSITION you want may be 
among the 500 openings listed in cur- 
rent issue of “Opportunities”; Exeen- 
tive, Professional, Technical. Ask for 
free sample copy. Hapgoods, 305-307 
Broadway, N. Y. 


A FEW DOLLARS will start a 
prosperous mail order business; we 
furnish catalogues and everything 
necessary ; by our easy method fail- 
ure impossible. Milburn-Hicks, 755 
Pontiae Building, Chicago. 














FROLIC OF THE FLOWERS. 
Broadway Sensation for iano. 
19 cents. Catalogue of 2, Hits 
free. The Cadillac Music Company, 
R36, 53 West 24th St., New York. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12ce, 
COPY POSTPAID. “Arrah Wanna,” 
“Blue Bell,” “Bullfrog and Coon,” 
“Cheyenne,” “Happy Heine,” “San 
Antonio.” Send 2c. postage for 
free catalog. I. P. Emmons & Co., 
66 Leonard Street, New York. 








SEND FOR FREE COPY 100 
page book, “Success in Specula- 
tion,’ mailed free on application to 
John <A. Boardman & Co. 53 
Broadway, New York City. 


FREE:—500 beautiful building lots, 
short ride from the centre of Tallahas- 
see, Florida (The Capital City); will be 
given absolutely without cost to the 
first 500 non-residents making appli- 
cation. Positively no strings tied to 
this offer. Apply to Box III, Talla 
hassee, Fla. 





“No, thank you, J want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PATENTS, Trade-margs, labels, 
copyrights. Send for my free book 
“How to Get Them.” Best service. 
Why not have it? It costs no more. 
Advice free. Joshua R. . Potts, 
Lawyer, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
306 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. Cc. 
PATENTS GUARANTEED. _ Pro- 
tect Your Idea! Handsome 68-page 
Guide Book Free. E.E.Vrooman, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, Box 19, Washington, D.C. 

















CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, 

es, Blick lerfers, liams, 
$12.50. Franklins, Postals, Ham- 
monds, $10. Underwoods, Olivers $35 
Orders filled or money back. Standard 
Typewriter Exch., 232 B’way, N. Y 


> 























AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Second Hand An- 
tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus- 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 
lect from, including every make of 
Standard Automobile, ranging in 
rice from $150 to $5,000. Complete 
ist of Automobiles cn hand sent on 
request. Aotomobile ess at cut 
rices. We handle everything pertain- 
feate an automobile. No matter what 
you are looking for we are sure to 
lave it. Send for bargain sheet No.136. 
Times Square Automobile Company, 
1599-1601 Broadway. New York. 


AUTO CAR PRACTICE—*Homans’ 
Self-Propelled Vehicles,” 1907 edition, 
right up to date, is the most complete 
book on the motor car; practical, fully 
illustrated, 600 pages, handsomely 
bound. Price $2.00, post paid; money 
back if not satisfied. Agents wantec 
Specimen pages free upon request 
Theo. Audel & Co., 63 5th Ave., N. Y 











FOR SALE,4,000 acre stocked ranch 
at % price close estate. $60,000, one- 
third cash, bal. easy; clear easy $10,000 
to $20,000 year. M. Ranch, Box 2, He- 
lena, Mont. 


INVEST YOUR MONEY near a 
great and growing snctaolss. Build- 
ing lots in Boston’s sulurbs at $20 
each to introduce. Boston Suburban 
Land Co., 28.School St., Boston, Mass. 


BUY NEW YORK CITY LOTS AT 
LIBERTY HEIGHTS, before 3 tun- 
nels, subways and 2 new bridges lead- 
ing direct to property are onened. 
The nearest lots to N. Y. City Hall in 
distance, time and fare. Latest 1m- 
— Elevated and surface 
ines through 'property now, 5c. fare 
to Manhattan. tasy prices, easy 
terms. Maps and books from Bas- 
tress, Vought & Co., 350 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








TASMANIA “SPECIA” SHELL 
SCARF PINS! One of these irides- 
cent shells of suitable size. Pearl 

| or Bronze shade, very rich and 
| unique. Mounted in Gold Filled 
Eagle’s Claw Searf Pin for 50 
cents, or 3 for one dollar. Lucky 
Stone Co., Tiffin, Ohio. © 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS—15 as- 
sorted colored post cards and one 
beautiful framed fac-simile water 
color post card 15e. Wye Post Card 
Co., 1319 Barry Avenue, Chicago. 








PARROTS, Young Cubans, learn talk 
well ;_ Strong cage, $2; Double Yel- 
low Heads, make greatest talkers,$12; 
large cage. $3. Birds shipped every- 
where, olden’s Book ou Birds, 1907 
Edition, all facts, food, cw care, 
mailed for 12c. stamps. G A. Holden, 


240 6th Ave., near 15th St., New York. 








25 DIFFERENT FLOWER CARDS 
with greetings from.....--. (in gold) 
50c. prepaid, A. Klein, 28 East 23rd, 
New York, N. Y. 


(COUPON NO. 1706.) SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS. 30 tine Post Cards for 
only eighteen cents. For the purpose 
of introducing our popular goods and 
securing new customers for them, we 
will send thirty fine colored Post Cards 
by mail, postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of only eighteen cents in post- 
age stamps. These cards are beauti- 
fully printed in colors upon fine.heavy 
card stock, and the subjects embrace a 
pleasing variety which includes Christ- 
mas, Easter, Valentine, and Birthday 
designs, copies of Famous Paintings, 
pictures of pretty Girls, U. S. Battle- 
ships, views of Niagara Falls, the U. 8. 
Capitol at Washington, the Brooklyn 
Bridge and a fine assortment of coim- 
ies. They are the kind that are sold in 
some stores at the rate of two for five 
cents, and in others as high as five 
cents each; at the lowest estimate, 





offer for eighteen cents postpaid are 
worth 75c¢. at retail. This is purely an 
introductory offer; we make no profit. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money 
will be refunded. Address all orders to 
Defiance Photo Studio,Art Publishers, 
65 West Broadway, New York. 











’ ORDER 
Send for booklet and _ directions 
for self measurement. Agents Wanr- 
ed. H, H. Todd, 284 York Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE Black 
Taffeta direct from the mill, 27 inches 
wide, $1.00 per yard. Write us for 
full information of six months guar- 
antee. Daisy Silk Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION, 
We guarantee to remove Freckles,Tan. 
Liver spots and Pimples. Sales Agents 
make big money. Ref., our City banks. 
Geo. T. Brandon Co., Bellefontaine, O. 
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SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
place before the big N. Y. Publish- 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help you do the same. 
My songs “Blue Bell’? and “Way 
Down in My Heart” have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED, also mus- 
ical eompositions.We pay royalty, pub- 
lish and popularize. e compose and 
arrange music to poems free of charge. 
Geo, Jaberg Mu- 





Send us your work. 











| not seratch or deface 





BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior wood work. Not brittle; will 
like shellac 


or varnish. Send for free bvoklet. 


| For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 





therefore, the thirty cards that we | 


| ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher 


Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
DUPONT TOILET BRUSHES—the 
best made in the world. We will 
send free to any lover of really good 
toilet brushes a very interesting 
booklet explaining how to select a 
good brush when buying, also how to 
properly clean and take care of 
rushes—information that every one 
should know. Write us and ask for 
“The Dupont Brush Book,” adver- 
tised in SMITH’s MAGAZINE. Give 
our name and dealer’s name also. 
. Dupont & Company, 26 and 28 
Washington Place, New York City 
FREE SAMPLE TO —HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. It is the 
rightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made, It makes blacking 
a stove a pleasure. Any housewife 





| who writes us mentioning POPULAR 





MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will receive a sample free. 
Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept. 


H, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 




















SENT FREE TO INTENDING 
BUYERS—Our new catalogue 500 
pages, 30,000 engravings, 100, 
items, Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, Clocks, Optical and Musi- 
cal goods, ete. Lowest prices on ree- 
ord. Fine pianos, guaranteed ten 
years, only $139.50. Write to-day for 





| the big book of the Foremost Concern 


of its kind in the world. S. F. Myers 


| Co., S. F. Myers Bldg., 47-49 Maiden 


Lane, Desk 8S, New York. 

YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog free. Write to-day. Loftis Bros, 





| Co., Dept. H558, 92 State St.. Chicago. 


| Okla. 


| 














_ 101 RANCH offer a delightfg) out- 
ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
real ranch life and a general good 
time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentlemen. For beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, Bliss, 
la. (If ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10c. stamps.) 
THE Victor Sanitarium—Specialt 

nervous diseases. Alcohol orOpium ped 
diction. Home treatment if you cannot 





| come. Write. The Victor Sanitarium, 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


sic Co. 219 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. | Box 387, Atlanta, Ga, 
Tell the substitutor: 


Good-bye.” 
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A Moral Thief is Not 
a Legal Thief 


in the eyes of the law, and by that token many a man is at home when his 


rightful place is in jail. 

A man, by dint of thought and work, invents an article of food, of wearing 

apparel, or for domestic use. He carries out his conception; he gets it 
ready for the market; he recognizes the requirements of the law of the land and 
patents his article; he invests large sums of money in — the people know 
about it, and he makes a success. 

Along comes a man who has no brain wherewith to conceive except to 

trade upon the other man’s success, and “Uneeda Biscuit” becomes 
“Uwanta Biscuit”; “Jap-a-lac” becomes “ Jac-a-lac”; ‘“Cottolene” becomes 
“ Cottoleo”; “ Pears’ Soap” becomes “Peer’s Soap,” and so on. Ail these imita- 
tions are purely and palpably intended to mislead the public, to confuse the buyer. 

Such a parasite not only lives on the brain and capital of another, but he 

also directly hopes to get an undeserved livelihood by playing upon the cre- 
dulity of the public. He is a coward, as is proved by the fact that he imi- 
tates. His article is never so good as that which he imitates, for the same moral 
twist that plays upon a name will play upon the quality of the article. Asa 
matter of fact, he has no need to think of the quality of his article, for he relies 
on his misleading label; hence, quality, to him, is of slight importance, and 
therein lies the fraud against the consuming public. 

The bid for patronage upon which he usually relies is his untruthful assurance 

that his article “is just as good as others” and—here comes in his strong 
point—‘it is cheaper in price.” A\nd thus thousands are fooled: trapped into 
supporting a moral thief and a business coward. 

Perhaps you fail to realize that you have it in your power to raise the 

standard of American business honesty by a refusal to patronize such imita- 
tions. For just in proportion as you make it easier or harder for these moral 
thieves to succeed, so do you make the business of honest dealings easier or 
harder for your husband, brother, father or son. 

Business will be honest just so far as the public demands it shall be. The two 

or three cents saved in your support of an imitative article represent the costliest 
investment you can make toward the lowering of these business ideals with which 
the men of your family must sooner or later battle when they go out into the com- 
mercial world. You, by your patronage, build up or tear down honest business ideals. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 





Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
and Bathing Grounds. 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 

Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 

Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan. 

Our Motto—‘'Service and Comfort.” 
Send for Booklet and Rates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
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Pocket Editions of Useful Subjects and Valuable ~ § 00 0 ut) $ 
Information are Publ.shed in fed , : im : 
Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 
Shcldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon R > A L > STAT Dd 
Shirley’a Lovers’ Guide, Grace Shirle 
oman’s Secrets; or, How te Be Beautiful, Grace 

e saree 2 

ulde to Etiquette, L. W. Sheldon 
Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen Bohs care you ed sont Real Estate, General Brokerage, 

rank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, es ee ee eee - Cs 

Burt 1. Standish 4 re SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

National Dream Book, Mme. Claire Rougemont of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and-brokerage company 

ingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen in America, Kepresentatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
The Art of Boxing and Self. Defenac, Prof. Donovan any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Elisworth, M. D. system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan — nt salen goin on et ore nigerian ies give you — 

* : . choice salable property to handle than anv other institution in the world. 
These page pape ighenthar song covers. ‘Thorough Commercial Law P chert precentative: 
ublishers. rite for 62-page book free. 
’ 7 . > 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, : NEW YORK THE CHESS COMPANY, 708 Kkeaper Block, Chicago, 111, 
similar name. 







































For Liquor and 


A 


Drug Using 


scientific remedy which has been 


skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


ham, Aln. St. Leuis, Mo. White Plaina, N. Y. Pissshane, Pa. 
Ark. 2808 Lecust 8t. Columbus. 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Cal. Le. ane, Omaha, Neb., 087 N. DennisonAve. Providen RL 
Maven, Conn. Pe e. Cor. Gass & 25th Sts. Philadel hia, P: picnenond, a. 
. C. Grand R pete. Mich, North Conway, N. H. 812 N. Broad 8t Teorento, Ont., Canada. 
N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. ndeon, England. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CRYSTAL 
‘Bomino| 


7 Pewee 


“823 |) Triumph 
grceresan| | in 


Sugar 
a Fa king | 


<I 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN JS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR. 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT. PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
exe By grocers everywhere. ox® 


WORLD’S RENOWNED 
e HEALTH RESORT 


Hotel 
Rudolf 


foe «LARGEST AND 


MOST MODERN 
‘HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. 


DIRECTLY ON 
OCEAN FRONT 
EV AND BEACH 
fl) PROMENADE. 


Open All 
the Year 





New York’s Aristocratic Location. Favorite All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and 
European Plan. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water Baths. Dining Room overlooks 
the ocean. The Finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. 
Send for Booklet and Rates. A Special Feature of this Hotel is the reproduction of the celebrated “Harveys” cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Also Proprietor “Harveys,’”’ Washington, D. C. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SARE 
V0 
THE “RAZO Ri 


SHAVE THE “WHY” OF ROUGH FACES 


You believed your razor was sharp—but it wasn’t. You shaved 
with the wrong razor and its name is ‘‘Dull Edge’? which grows duller 
BUILT and duller with each successive shave if you don’t strop—and strop prop- 
FOR SERVICE erly, The razor that slices hair and jerks the roots cannot be justified as a suc- 
cessful shaving tool—and it isn’t. 
A CLEAR SMOOTH COMPLEXION IS PRESERVED BY A SHARP RAZOR 
Nobody knows that better than the barber—and that is why barbers continue to play a part in the affections 
of some men. And that is why the barber strops his razor. No razor can survive the wear of a single shave 
unless stropped and be as good for the second shave as for the first—you know that. 
You wouldn’t patronize a barber who didn’t have a good sharp razor every time would you? 
ITHE AUTOSTROP RAZOR IS AN AUTOMATIC EXPERT MECHANICAL BARBER 
Which obliges you to automatically sharpen the blade skillfully in spite of your inexperience. 


ITS SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION—NO TAKING APART FOR STROPPING OR CLEANING 
To sharpen—just slip the strop through the razor itself and in a “‘jiffy” it is ready for proper shaving—skilled 
sharpening by any novice and no taking apart to clean either. 


“COMMON SENSE ABOUT SHAVING’—FREE 


It’s a Handsome Book of ‘‘Common Sense,” briefly written. 

We are anxious to put a copy in the hands of every shaver. Whether out of curiosity or out of re- 
spect for your own private face, send a postal with your name and address. 

The Complete Set (will last a lifetime) will be sent you, charges prepaid, on receipt 

f $5.00. R if you prefer, we will send it through your favorite retailer. 

In either event if for any reason you wish to return it after 30 Days’ 

Trial, your money will be refunded at once. You take no risk. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
Dept. 72 
341 to ‘a am Avenue 
New York 
Bank Reference 


Colonial Trust Co., 
ew Yor! 


TRIPLE SILVER 
PLATED RAZOR 













PUSH 
STROP THROUGH 
RAZOR TO SHARPEN 









































LOFTIS 
SYSTEM 


YOU OAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Wesend on approval whatever 
you select from our beautiful catalog. lf pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8monthly payments. Written guarantee given. We 


ti 
OF TIS Esta Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | @**¢ 0,0" #10 do the work of ¢60. 4 Diamond 
BROS, & C0. 1858! Dent. H 558, @2 tea 2 t 209 Ca: pe. 2-< 





St. hicago, UII. | to 20% annually. talog rite to-da: 








Cross’ $30 Real Estate Course 


The identical course now being advertised and sold for $30, given FREE OF 
CHARGE with each subscription to THE MODEL MAGAZINE, Send $2 today 
for magazine for Two Years and course will be sent you at once, all complete, 





nothing omitted. Positively no other charges. Satisfaction or money _ back. 


| THE MODEL MAGAZINE, Dept. D, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 



























OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 









































Rockford, Ill. 

It gives me pleasure to enuorse your 

* Best’’ Tonic as the best malt extract I 
have used in my fourteen years prac- 
tice. I have often prescribed it formy 
patients, but never was so fully con- 
vinced of its merits as wh®n I tried it 
myself for dyspeptic and stomach trou- 
bles, from whic is I =? especially 
during the hot weathe 
W. R. FRANKLIN M D. 


For Dyspepsia 


Loss of appetite is nature’s first warning of indigestion, 
the forerunner of dyspepsia. This disease, like nervous- 
ness, is often due to irregular living, improper food and 
inattention to diet. The digestive organs are inert, the 
weakened membranes of the overtaxed stomach are unable 
to perform their functions, and the food you force yourself 
to eat distresses instead of nourishes. Nothing will do 
more to stimulate the appetite and aid digestion than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Combining the rich food elements of pure barley malt 
with the tonic properties of choicest hops, the nourishment 
offered in this predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach, readily assimilated by the blood and its 
food for the nerves and muscles is quickly absorbed by the 
tissues. At the same time, the digestion of other foods is 
aided by promoting the flow of digestive juices, while the 
tonic properties of the hops create an appetite and tone up 
the system, thus assuring a speedy return of health. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


creates an appetite, aids in the digestion of other foods. 
builds up the nerves and muscles of the weakened stomach 
and conquers dyspepsia. It brings strength to the weak 

and .overworked, induces refreshing sleep and revives 
the tired brain. 


For Sale at all Leadin Bruaglete 
Insist Upon the Original 


Guaranteed under the National = Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1 


FREE PICTURE AND BOOK 
Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet and “Baby's First 
Adventure’ a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE. Address 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT. “A 1” Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fountain 
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UCH of the world’s history has been written with this ideal 
writing instrument which ‘‘makes its mark around the world’’ 
and also fulfils its purpose instantly and faithfully without 

interruption to thought. 

The quality of workmanship and watch-like precision with which 
the parts are assembled are of the same high standard as the pure 
gold contained in the holder. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen (the Pen with the Clip-Cap) may 
be purchased almost anywhere on earth. It is always the same— in 
price, in style and in quality. It is exchangeable everywhere. 

It is the standard of perfection—beyond it there is nothing. 


Exhibited at the Jamestown Fair 


Interior Court, Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 

















